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This volume contains the whole of Kant's works on 
the General Theory of Ethics. It consists of four 
parts: — 

I. A complete translation of the Grundlegung sur 
Metaph^sik der Sitten. This work was first published 
in 1785. 

II. A complete translation of the Kritik der Prak- 
Hicken Vemunf I {f\r?.t published in 1788). 

III. A tranRlation of the GcneriLl Intnxluetion to 
the Metaphysical Elements of MnriU Philosophy [Meta- 
phymche AnfarujByriinde der Sitienlekre), and of the 
Preface and Introduction to the Metaphysical Elements 
of Ethics (Mefaph. AnfangsgritJuU der Tugendtehre). 

TV. The first portion of Die Religion itijicrhaib der 

Orensm der blossen Vemunft^^ otherwise named Phihso- 

phiiche BdigionsUhrc. This portion was first published 



' /. t. " Religion, u hr u it lEes yritbin the limits of R««OB 
alone"; oot "pun Boosoo," n Bomo Oemtoa, and pcrhapa all Eogliah, 
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by Kant hinuelf HcjutraUily (in 1792), and it appcam 
to mo to bo indispensable to a complete view of Kant's 
Ethics. The remainder of the work (first edition, 
1793) does not come within the sphere of EthicH 
proper. 

1 have added, in an appendix, a translation of 
Kant^g essay — (/eber tin vermeintes Reeht am Memchen- 
Uebe su Uiffen (1797): Wcrlcej ed. llosenkr., vol. vii,, 
wliich is interesting aa throwing fiirtber light on 
Kant's application o! Iub principles. 1 

Tlie first of these treatitses and lialf of tlio second 
were translated by Mr. Seuiple (Edinburgli, 1836 ; 
reprinted 18G9) in connexion with the greater part 
of the Metapkysik der Sittm (which is concerned with 
the discussion of particular virtues and vices). Mr. 
Semple has also translated (in a distinct voliune) the 
Religion u. $. to. 

The edition which I have used is that of Kant*s 
whole works, by Roaenkrauz and Schubert, vol. yiii. 
of which contains the Gnmdkgung and the Kriit'A, and 
vol. X. the Religion. For convenience of reference to 
the original, I have given at the tap of each page the 
corresponding pages of Ko^nkranz* edition. It is not 
very accurately printed; and, where the errors are 
obvious, I have silentlj' corrected them ; others 1 havi! 

irriten on the tiistor; of philosophy bare it. Kant faimBoU, indeed, 
wiiUw "reiutir" iu oac pkcc (p. €0, note); but this is, doubtless, a 
slip, if not a printer's error. Slips of tbo eume kind uru freq^uent, u» 
ta.j foot-aotes ebow. 
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noticed in foot-notes. Many of these errors sccni to 
have been handed down through all editions from the 
first. Hartcnstcin^s edition is more carefully revised, 
and I have referred to it and to Kirchmann's in cases 
of doubt. Kant's grammatical errors, j>artly provin- 
cialisms, partly due to his age, are us\ially corrected 
by Uartenstein, but silently, which is a somewhat 
questionable proceeding in an editor. Amon^t these 
errors are : uncertainty in the use of the indicative 
and conjunctive; "an almost thoroughgoing misuse 
of prepositions" (Hartenstein), and irregularities in 
the gender of substantives. His use of *'vor" for 
"fUr" has been generally corrected by editors : where 
" vor" remains, the reader must remember that its 
retention is a matter of judgment. 

I have to express my obligation to Professor Seles 
for his kindness in revising the proofs, and for many 
valuable suji^i^tions. 

The Memoir prefixed will, it is hoped, prove inte- 
resting. 
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In the present (fourth) edition some corrections 
have been made. 

The Portrait prefixed is fixim a photograph of ait 
oil-painting in tlie possession of Griifo and Unzer, 

e^rs, of Kbnigsbcrg. It is inferior, us a work 
) the portrait engraved in the former edition; 
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but as it represents Kant in the vigour of his age, 
and, unlike the former, has never appeared in any- 
book, readers will probably be pleased with the sub- 
stitution. I possess also a copy of a rare full-length 
silhouette, photographic copies of which can be sup- 
plied. 

My notes are in square bradcets. 
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Immanttel Kant was bom in KSmgsberg on the 92ud 
of April, 1724, thirteen years after Hume, and four- 
teen after Roid. His fiiniily was of Scottisli origin, 
his grandfather having been one of the many Scotch- 
men who emigrated from Scotland at the end of the 
seventeenth century, some settling in Prussia, and 
soma in Sweden ; and be is said to have been him- 
.self the first to change the .'<pelUng of the name from 
Cant, which he did in order to avoid the misproumi- 
ciation Zant. His fatiicr \\a» a saddler in modoHt, if 
not humble, circumstane^s. Both parents were persons 
of simple and sincere piety. Kunt tiimsolf, although 
he did not syn^patltize with their religious views, bears 
tlic strongest testimony to the practical effect of their 
religion on their life. '* Although," said he, speaking 
warmly, " the religious ideas of that time, and the 
notions of what was called virtue and piety were far 
from being distinct and satisfactory, yet such persons 
had the root of tlie matter iu them. Let men decry 
pietism as thoy may, the people who were in earnest 
with it were honourably distinguished. They poB- 
eeesed the highest that man can possess — that calm, 
that serenity, that inward peace which is not dis* 
turbcd by any passion. No trouble, no pci^ccutiou 
dismayed tliem ; no cunte«t bad the power to stir 
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them Up to angor or htwtility : in a word, even the 
mere observer vma involuntarily compelled to rcapect 
them. I still remember," added he, " how a quarrel 
once broke out between the hamessmakers and the 
saddleni about their respective privileges. My father 
suffered conr*iderably ; nevertheless, even in convorsa- 
tion amongst his own family he spoke about this quarrel 
with such forbearance and love toward.s his opponents, 
and with such firm tru.st in Providence, that although 
I was then only a boy, I shall never forget it." Of 
his mother, especially, he ever retained a tender and 
grateful memory, saying, '* I shall never forget my 
mother, for she planted and fostered the lirat germ 
of good in me: she opened my heart to the impres- 
sions of nature, she awoke and enlarged my thoughts, 
and her teaching has alwaj-s liad an enduring and 
wholesome influence on my life." She died wluin he 
was only thirteen, and even in his later years he could 
scarcely restrain his emotion, when he related to his 
intimate friends how she had sacrificed her own life 
through her devotion to a friend.' Kant strongly ro- 
senibled his mother in features and in his singularly 
contracted chest. 
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* The circunintanecs ore worth recording here : Tliis friend had 
fallen into a fever in coweqiienco of being abflndontd "by hor botrothod 
loTCT, to whom sliu waa deeply attaohcd. She could not be mduccd 
to swallow the nnueeoua dranRhta prcBcrihed for her, and Kant's 
muthrr, who nursed her, havinp failed in her attempt at persuasion, 
thought to succeed by Belting the example of taJiiHg the medicine 
IiOTBdf. When shfl hud done bo, she w»b seized with nausea and 
s}iivering, and at the same time obBcrviiig epota on her friiud's body, 
whifh she took for f<'ver-epota or petechia], her ima^uation was 
excited, thinking that she had caught the infection. She wafl sctsi&d 
with fever the snme dar, and died it few days after. 
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of age Kant was sent to the Collegium 
Fridericianiuu, where he continued for seven years. 
Here he applied himself chiefly to cla.sHical studios, 
and learned to write Latin witli ease and fluency. 
Of Greek he does not seem to liave ever read much. 

Amongst his sclioolfDllows was Dai-id Ruhnkon, 
and these two, with a tliird, named Kundc, read their 
favourite authors together and laid their plans for the 
future, all three proposing to devote themselves to 
classical literature, Ruhnken actually attained high 
distinction in this field. At the age of sixteen Kant 
passed to the University, where he applied himself 
chiefly to mathematics and philosophy, the instruc- 
tion in his favourite subject, the ancient claj^sics, being 
inadequate. He had entered himself as a thcologioal 
student, and, as was then tlie practice with sucli 
students in Prussia, ho occasionally preached in the 
neighbouring churches. Indeed, he had completed his 
theological course when ho finally gave up that lino of 
study. No doubt his tastes had been long turning in 
a different direction ; but the immediate cause of his 
decision seems to have been the failure of his appli- 
cation for a subordinate post in a school, such ])08t8 
being usually the first step to ecelesiostica] appoint- 
ments. 

During the latter part of his residence at the Uni- 
versity ho had been obliged to eko out his scanty 
means by gi^nng instruction in classics, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy to some of his fellow-students, 
for whom the lectures of the pi-ofcssora were too diffi- 
cult; but the little that lie could cam in this way was 
insufficient for his support, when by his father's death 
(1746) he was thrown altogether on his own resourcee. 
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He therefore soug-ht and i)btained employment as a 
resident tiitor in families of distinction. He was thus 
engaged for nine years, and, according to his own can- 
did confession in later years, there was hardly ever a 
tutor with a better theory or a worse practice. How- 
ever that may be, he certainly gained the affection of 
his pupils, and the respect of their parents. At the 
Iniginniiig of tliis period he published his first work — 
im Essay on the estimation of via viva ; and towards 
the end of it his second — a. brief discussion of the 
question whether the length of the day has undergone 
any change, a question which had been proposed by 
the Berlin Academy as the subject for a prize essay. 
Kant argues that tlie tides must havu the effect of 
retarding the earth's rotation, and he enters into a 
rough calculation of the amoimt of this retardation, 
his first step to a conjectural approximation being an 
estimate of the effect of the impulse of the water on 
the whole east coast of the American continent. His 
suggestion was sound' and sagacious ; but he overrated 
va-stly the amomit of the effect. He inferred that the 
day had lengthened by about 1^' in two thousand 
years. According to Delaunay, the actual amount of 
retardation is 1* in 200,000 years. This result is based 
on historical facts (the record of eclipses). Kant's was 
a purely physical calculation, and for this he did not 

* Bee an Essay by tlu' present writer oa the Theory oi the Titles 
in the Philmophieal Ifa^azine, Junuary, 1870; February, 1871; and 
Xaatiary, 1872; and ia the Quaritrly Jimrnal vf Mathematica, March, 
1&73; and oa the amoout of the xetardatioD, Hcrmaihena, 168S. 
(Thcec- Essayit have now heua published iu u wlmuc.) Kuut Bubsc- 
quuuUy thought of another cause, wtiiib might uperAtc in the appo. 
Qt« direction, viz, the cottdcnsation of the interior porta of the earth. 
He did not, however, publish the sug'gestioQ. 
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possess sufficient data. On account of this inevitable 
lack of precision, he did not o&er \us essay in compe- 
tition for the prize. 

The Bome essay contained another veiy remark- 
able Buggestiou iu exj>1anation of the feet, that the 
moon always preacnta the same faco to tlie earth. In 
fact, if tlitj moon were orij^iiially in a fluid state the 
tidas produced in it by the earth (which would be very 
great) would similarly retard its rotation until the fluid 
surface attained a position of equilibrium relatively to 
the earth, i. e. until the moon rotated round its axis 
in the same time that it revolved round the eai-th. 
This speculation has been recently brought forward 
as nord. 

The conjecture as to the moon's oiiginal fluidity 
was no isolated one in Kant's mind ; on the contrary, 
he speaks of it as part of a general theory of the 
heavens, which he was about to publish. In the fol- 
lowing^ year (1755), accordingly, ho published (anony- 
mously) an important work of about 200 pages, en- 
titled, A General Theory of Ike Heavens ; or, Essa^ on the 
Mechanical Origin of the Strueinre of the Universe^ on the 
Principles of Neioton. Tliia work is an elalwrate exposi- 
tion of the Nebular Theory, commonly called by the 
name of Laplace, although Laplace's Systhne du Monde 
was not published till forty years later (1 TOG). The 
only considerable differences are, first, that Laplace 
supposes the condensation uf the diffused matter to be 
the result i)f cooling ; and, secondly, that he jxHttulates 
an original movement of rotation ; whereaH Kant 
thought he could account for both condensation and 
rotation from the two elementary forces of attraction 
and repulsion. It is not cosy to say whothor l^iplace 
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was aware of Kant's priority. Ho asserts, indeed, that 
he was not aware of aiiy theory except Buffon's (a 
latlier extravagant one) ; but then Laplace never did 
acknowledge that lie borrowed anything from anybody 
ekte. Kven when he used the mathematical discoverioti 
of contemporary Fieuohiuen, he introduces tliem as if 
thoy were liis own ; liuw much more if he adopted ti 
saggcstion of an anonymous Geiiuau philottopher. If 
he really did calculate on the ignorance of his reader, 
the event has justified hi» expectation ; for even tlKHie 
writers who mcnti*)ii Kunt's priority wpeak aH if Kjint 
had merely tbrowii out u hint, while Lapluco Inui 
devoloj>ed a theory ; whereas, in fact, Kant wrote a 
treatise on the subject, and Laplace only a few pagew.* 
Kant begins by defending his attempt against the 
possible objections of those who might regnixl it an an 
endeavour to dispense with the necessity for a Diviiie 
Author. Such persona, he says, appear to suppose 
that nature, left to its own laws, would produce only 
disorder, and that the adaptations wo admire indicatti 
tlie interference of a coiu])elliug hand, an if nature 
were a rebellious riubject that could bo i*€Klucod Ut 
order only by compulsion, or else were an indepen- 
dent principle, whose properties are micaused, and 
which God strives to reduce into the plan of His pur- 
poses. But, answers he, if the general laws of matter 
ure themselves a result of supremo wisdom, must they 
not bo fitted to carry out its wise design ? In fact. 



' 1 do not siippow it likutj- tlmt Laplacit ghouM have seen Kant's 
anonymous book, but it must be reonmbyred tliat Kaul menttonf-d 
his theory in seTpral publications, tind probably reEerred to it in his 
lectures. 
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wc navo ftere a powerful weapon in aid of Theism. 
Wben wc trace certain beneficial effects to tlie regular 
working of the laws of nature, wo see that these effects 
are not produced by chance, but that these laws can 
work in no other way. But if the nature of things 
were independent and necessary, what an astounding 
accident, or rather what an impossibility, would it not 
be that they should fit together just as a wise and 
good choice would have made them fit ! Ah this ap- 
plies to tsuch reasoning in general, t$o it applies also to 
the presont undertaking. "We shall find that matter 
had certain laws imixised on it, by virtue of which it 
noccssttrily produced the finest combinatians. That 
there is a God is proved even by tliis, that Nature, 
even in chaos, could only proceed with rcgidari^ and 
order, 

lie proceeds to work out in detail the problem 
of the formation of the planets out of the originally 
diflosed matter, taking into consideration the eccen- 
tricities, inclinations, &c., of the planets, tltc rings 
of Saturn, the satellites, the cometH. It is noticeable 
that lie docs not, like Ijiplaoo, reganl the rings of 
Saturn as an ilbLstnition of his theory. On account 
of their large inclination to the ecliptic (^S*^), he 
thought it necessary to assign to them a different 
ririgin. His hypothesis was, that they were pro- 
duced by emanations from the planet itself, and 
ho showed further (as Laplace afterwards did) 
that the ring must have a movement of rotation, 
and that in consequence of the different velocities 
belonging to different distances from the planet, its 
stability required that it should consist of several 
This conjecture, or rather deduction, 
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has been verified. lie also corjertiii-ed, a« a result of 
his hyiJothesia regarding the fommtion of the ring, 
that the great velocity of rotation of particles of the 
inner ring would be the same as that of the planet's 
equator. From this consideration, combined with the 
assumption that the ring conforms to Kepler's third 
law, ho deduced the time of the planet's rotation. He 
drew particular attention to this as the first prediction 
of the kind. His deduction, however, has not l)ecn 
verified. Saturn's time of rotation is nearly double 
what it ought to be on Kant's theory.' Another oxm- 
jocture of his, subsequently verified, wa«, that there 
arc planets beyond Saturn. Later, he conje<;turt'd also 
the existence of a planet between MarB and Jupiter.' 

Kant then extends his view to the sidereal system. 
Ho states that tho first to suggest to him that the fixed 
stars constituted a sj'stem was Wright, of Durham.' 
Kant develops this conception. If gravitation is a 



' Kant nssumed too hastily that Kepler's third law applies to the 
particles of the ring, which nmonnts to eapposing that their mutual 
distarbances arc npgligible. Yet, oonsidering the form of the ringa, 
this is not a violent hypnthesia. 

» Phj/a. Oeogr., p. 449. 

• Wright's work wai^ entitled. An Original Theory ; or, a JVW Uypo- 
ihtnt oftht Univerte/omul^J on the Lawt of Nature. By Tbumua Wright, 
of Surbam. Iiondoi), IT&O. It is nngular that the spcculatiunB of 
this ingeoious and originnl writer have heen suved frpm oblivion in 
his own country by Kant, who ttus inJibtid for his knowledge of 
them to a GermBJi periodical. Prof . De Morgan has dcecribed Wright'i 
work at some Ifugth in the Philoiopfn'cal Magazine for April, 1848' 
but De Morgans attention was *lrawn to it by Arago*s notice in the 
Annuaire for 1842 ; and Arago, who had not seen the book, only knew 
it tbrouRh Kunt's ix-tervnct!. TLeru is as account of Wright in the 
Oentteman't MiigtHtnt, p. 1793, vol. 63. 
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nniversal property of matter, we cannot suppose the 
8un's attractive force limited to our system ; but if it 
extends to the nearest fiscd star, and if the fixed stars, 
like suns, exercise a similar force around them, then 
they would, sooner or later, fall together if not pre- 
vented (like the planets) by a centrifugal force. 
Hence we may conclude tliat all the stars of the 
firmament have tlioir uwii orbital motion. If wo con- 
cuive our planetary system multiplied a thousand- fold, 
and the several bodies in it to be self-luminous, the 
aj)]>earanco, as seen from the earth, would resemble 
that of the Milky Way. The form of the heaven of 
tlio 6xcd stars then is in great an effect of the same . 
systematic arrangement as our system in little; our 
sun with the other stars are, in short, the planets of 
a vaster system, which is, in fact, the Milky Way.* 
There may be many such systems, and some of these 
may appear to us as nebulie, and these being seen 
obliquely would present an elliptic form. The Milky 
Way seen from a sufficient distance would appear 
like one of these elliptic nebula. But those systems, 
again, may be mutually related, and constitute to- 
gether a still more immeasurable system. This opens 
to us a view into the infinite field of creation, and 
gives us a conception of the work of God suitable to 
the infinity of the great Creator. If the magnitude 
of a planetary system m which the earth is as a grain 
of sand fills our understanding with wonder, with 
what amazement are wo seized when we consider the 
vast multitude of worlds and systems which constitute 

' This nig£c9tion of Kant'n onticipatod Lambert's AvaHdX wgges- 
tion hy At ymn. 
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the Milky Way ; and how is this amazement increaaed 
again when we loarn that all these immca»urablo star 
sytitoms ore in theii' turn only a unit in a number 
whose limit we know not, and which is perhaps as 
inconceivably great as the former, while it ia its^ 
the unit of a new conihination.' There is here a 
veritablo ahyHs of immensity in which all huuian 
power of conception is lost. The wisdom, the good- 
ness, the power, that arc revealed are infinite, and in 
the same degree fruitful and active ; the plan of it« 
revelation must, therefore, be equally infinite. He 
ventures upon the conjectm-e (giving his reasons) that 
nature may in course of time be again reduced to 
chaos, and again emerge like a phccnix from its 
ashes. AVhon we contemplate nature in these 8uc- 
cessivo changes, canying out tho plan by which Qod 
reveals Himself in wondoi-w that fill Kpace and eternity, 
the mind is overwhelmed with astonLshment ; but not 
satisfied with tins vast yet perishable object, the seal 
desires to know more nearly that Being whose intelli- 
gence and whose greatness are the source of that light 
which spreads as from a centre over all natm:^. With 
what awe m\ist not the soul regai'd even its own 
nature, when it reflects tlmt it shall outlive all those 
changes. " happy," he exclaims, *' when amid the 
tumult of tho elements and tho ruin of nature it is 
placed on a height from whence it can, as it were, see 
beneath its foot the desolation of all perishable thingia 



' This conception is alluded to in tho Criiiqw of PTacUtal Rftuoitf 
p. 37fi. Humboldt erroneoualj idoutifita Kant'a view of tho nebolxe 
■with that of Lambert and Hallry : Cotmet (Sabine'R transl.), vol. iii., 
p. 223. 
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Of the world. Reason could not even dare to wish for 
such happiness, but Revelation teaches us to hope for 
it with confidence. When the fettera that have bound 
us to the vanitj' of the creature have fallen off, the 
immortal spirit will find itself in the enjojnnent of 
true happiness in communion with the Infinite Being. 
Tho contemplation of the harmony of universal nature 
with the will of God must fill with Dver-iiicrGa.sin^ 
satisfaction the rational creature who finds liimself 
united to this source of all perfection.' Viewed from 
this centre, nature will show on all sides nothing but 
stjiliility and fitness; its changes cannot interfere with 
the happiness of a creature wlio lias reached this 
lieight. In sweet foretaste of this condition the soul 
can exercise its mouth in those songs of praise with 
which all eternity shall ring: — 

" Wbt-n tuituit' tajia, imd day and nigtit 

Divide Thy work* no more, 
Mj oTcr-giateful heart, Lord, 

Thy moroy shall odore. 
Through al! ettmity to The© 

A. joyful BODg I'll raise ; 
For, oh ! eteraity'B too ahoit 

To utter all Thy praise.'** Aodisoh. 

Discussing the question, whctlier the planctj^ are in- 
habited, he states his opinion that it would be absurd 
to deny this as to all or even most of them. But in 
the wealth of nature, in wliich worlds and systems are 
to the whole creation only sundust, there may well be 



' Compsre Bwhop Butler's nwond Sermon on tho Love of Ood, 
whcro ho epoaks of viowiog thv scheme vi the uiuTene in the mind 
that projeGt«d it. 

* Qaot«d hy Kaat from a Orrman tna*lation. 
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vaste and uninhabited places as there are uninhabited 
Traste on our own earth. Perhaps, indeed, he adds, 
80IUC of the planets aro not yet brought into a tttute 
6t for habitation ; it may take thousands of years to 
bring tho matter of a groat planet into a steady con- 
dition, Jupiter appears to bo in this transition state. 
One planet may come to its perfection thousands of 
years later than another.' We may be sure that most 
of the planets are inhabited, and those that are not will 
be so in duo time. Ue imagines that tJie further the 
planets are from the sun the more the iuliabitants excel 
in liveliness and distinctness of thought. Indulging' in 
fancy, he asks, Docs sin exist in those worlds ? and 
suggests that perhaps the beings in the inferior plaiiots 
may bo too low to be responsible ; those in the supe- 
rior planets too wiho and too elevated to fall into sin, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mors. Perhaps, be 
adds, some of thoso bodies may be preparing for our 
future habitation : who knows whether the satellites 
which revolve round Jupiter are doatiuod one day to 
illumine ua ? " No one, however, will base liis hopes 
of tlie future on such uncertain faiioica, Wlien cor- 
niption lias claimed its part in human nature, then 
shall the innnortal spirit swiftly soar above all that is 
finite, and continue its existence in a new relation to 
the whole of nature arising from its nearer relation to 
the Supreme Being. When we gaze on the starry- 
heavens with our mind filled with such thoughts as 
have here been expressed, while all nature is at rest 
and our senses also in repose, the hidden faculties of 



* This suggestion also has been lately developed in a popular 
tuaiuier, as a oorelty. 
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immortal soul speak in a language unutterable, 
give us conceptions whicli can be felt but not 
ibc*L If there are on thia planet thinking beings 
so base as to bind themselves to the service of corrup- 
tion, in spite of all that draws them away from it, how 
unhappy is this globe to produce such miserable crea- 
tures ! but how happy, on the other hand, that under 
conditions worthy of all acceptation a way is opened 
to them to attain to a happiness anil a dignity in- 
finitely beyond all tlie aJviuitages which the most 
favuurable arraugomonts of nature can reach in all 
the bodies of the universe ! " 

The reader who is interested in Kant himself will 
readily pardon this long notice of a work to which he 
attached some importance. At its first publication it 
was dedicated to the king, Frederick the Great, and 
the theory developed in it is frequently referred to by 
Kant in his subsequent writinf^s,' for he never ceased 
to take an interest in these subjects. So late as 1785 
he wrote an essay on the volcanoes in the moon, with 
reference to an obser\'ation of Hcrscliel. In tliis Paper 
he sug^gests a mode of accounting for the great heat of 

■ the sun, and (originally) of the planets. Ilis sugges- 
tion is based on tiic discover)' of Crawford, that heat 
is developed by condensation. On the hjrpothesis then 

I that the sun and planets were formed by the condensa- 
tion of matter originally diffused through the whole 



' In 1 ?S3 he Tvpffltcd the nubtitaiice of it in G\e trcatiM', Xlw eimuff 
m6glieJu Betetitgrund zK tiner Dnatnutmtiem di* Dat^ptu Gottrt. Hi: 
thurc mfotiona that the Fonucr Tork vas comparatiTtilj little known, 
bad been ptiblishct) aDoujmotuly. In 1791 be canted an extract 
it (containing wluit be thought worth prcwMring) to he appended 
to Bonimer' a tMoalation of Hcrachel : " On the S true turo of the HcaTenB.' ' 
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8pacc, this heat would bo a direct coiisoquenee of the 
condensation. Still later, in 1794, writing on the in- 
fluencc of the moou ou the wcatbor, he throws out th« 
stig^stioD that the moon's eentre of gravity may (for 
reasons which he gives) lie bej'oud its centre of figure :' 
a consequence of which would be that any air and water 
which might bi' upon its surface would be collected ftt 
the side remote from us. 

In another instance, both Kant and Tjiplace might 
have had reason to say, " Pereant qui ante noa nostn 
dixcrunt." In 1756 Kant wrote a short Paper on the 
theory of tlie winds, in which, for the first time, aft 
he believed, he gave the true account of the trade 
winds and monsoons. Halley had shown that the 
effect of the sun in heating the atmosphere at the 
equator would be to cause an indraught towards the 
equator fnim north miil smith. Tills indraught, ac- 
cording to him, naturally followed the daily cour.se of 
tho sun, and hence the easting.* Kant showed that 
this theory was untenable. In fact, tho wind would 
tend rather to meet the sun, tho region to tho west 
being the cooler. Nor could a wind from such a cause 
extend with nearly equal force all round the earth. 
Kant showed further, that owing to the difference in 
the velocity of rotation between the parts near tho 
equator and those near the poles, all winds that move, 
from tho poles towards the equator tend to bocomo 
more and more easterly, and those that move from 
the equator towards the poles become more and mon 



' This c«nji'i;ture nlw hns "been coDfirmed. 

* Philot. Trans., vol. xTi. K short time prcviously orn? Dr. Lister. 
propooadf-d the singular theory th&t the trade winds warp caiUHidbj 
the breath ol tho marino plant StirgusBo. — (/Si'rf., vol. xiv.) 
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westerly.* Hence, in the northern heniisphere every 
north wind tends to become a north-eastj and every 
fioutb wind a south-west wind. In tho southern hemi- 
ephere, on the contrary, south winds tend to become 
soutb-cast^ and nortli winds north-wesi He foUowB 
out in some detail tlie general prinriples of tliis circu- 
lation of the atmosphere. We van thus explain, for 
instance, the monsoons of the Indian Ocean, &c., wliich 
"blow from April to September from the south-west ; 
for when the sun is north of the equator the wind 
tlows from the eqtiator towards these parts, and there- 
fore takes a soutli- westerly direction. Again, the cur- 
rent from the poles towards the equator is lialanccd 
by a counter current, the heated air in the upper 
strata at the equator overflowing as it were towaixU 
^the poles. When this descends, or overcomes the 
I weaker motion of the lower strata, it becomes in the 
M northern hemisphere a westerly wind, such as prevail 
between the 28th and 40th degrees of latitude. Kant 

b subsequently introduced this theory inte his course 
of lectures on Physical Geography, which was very 
, numerously attended. Laplace propounded the same 
theory forty years later. 
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' Kant himwlf s«y» that, as Eur as be knirw, do prenon* writer 
hftd SUtltA thin principles uul kc wu well iv«d to nrh sobjccto it 
tbmt time. It had, howerer, been ttatcd by Geo. BaiUej (not " Sox- 
tiint" H»dtey) in 1736 {Phil. TVrtiw.. rol. xxxix., pub. 1738). Bat 
Hadlej's paper ottnctcd no attt-ntiun ; nod D*.\l«Dbi>rt, in bin R4>8cc- 
tioB* on the CaoK* of the Wilidx (1747). which obtaiofl the prixe 
offered by the Beriin Aeademj, n^'octa the biMt of the nin u a cunio, 
and makefl all the phnnoBacna depeod do the attradioo. of the tun tad 
Boon. In the Frearb S^jdopfdie (1765, nine jean after Kanfii 
Fftper, thirtT after Hadlcj*a), tbia ia combined with Halkj'a theorj, 
imd it ia ioggeated foztber that tho monaoooa maj be due to the 
mrltinf of mow, the ezhalatioiu from moontaini, Ar. 
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In 17C3, Kant publitihcd his Kseay On the on^f 
pouibU DenuMtnfraiive Proof of the Existence of God. 
The proof dcvclupod in tliis Essay is founded on the 
principle that every possibility of existence pre8Up{K»*M 
an actually existing thing on which it depends. This 
ho characterizes as a more thoroughly d priori argn- 
mont than any otlier that has been proposed, siiico it 
docs not assume any actual fact of existence. I need 
not explain how he develops step by step the attri* 
butcs of Unity, Intelligence, &c. At a later period 
ho himself abandoned this line of argument. How- 
ever, the greater part of the Essay is occupied -witJj 
remarks on design in the constitution of nature, and 
vnih an exposition of the theory developed in the 
above-mentioned tieatlse on the structure of the hea- 
vens. We may, ho observes, argue from design, cither 
as exhibited in a contingent arrangement, for example, 
in the body of un aninml or in it plant ; or wo may 
argue from the ncccssarj' results of the constitution of 
matter, the laws of motion, &c. The latter method 
has the great advantage of presenting the First Cause 
not merely as an architect, but as a creator. From 
this point of view he instances first the simplicity and 
harmony resulting from the geometrical conditions of 
space, e. g. that if we seek all the paths which a falling 
body would traverse either to or from the same point 
in the same time, they are found to be chord.s of the 
same circle. Again, he takes the manifold and har- 
monious beuelits resulting by necessary laws from the 
mere fact of the existence of an atmosphere. There 
may be many reasons for its existence : if we suppose 
its priniarj' purpttse to be that it should serve £<» 
pe8j)iration, we find that its existence leads to other 
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important Ijonoficial resulte. It makes clouds poKsiblo 
which intcreopt excosalve heat, pi-evcTits too nipid cool- 
ing and dr}'ing, and keeps t!ie land supplied with the 
necessary moisture from the groat reservoir of the sen. 
By causing twilight it preventii the strjtin on the eyes 
which would be caused by the sudden change from day 
to night. Its existence prevents rain from dropping 
with too great force, and its pressure makes sucking 
possible. If it occurs to anyone to say — Oh, these are 
all the necessary results of the nature of matter, &c, 
he answers: Yes; it is just this that shows that they 
proceed from a wise Creator. Ue treats of the laws 
of motion from the same point of view, and then takes 
occasion to show how the laws of the planetary motions 
result from the simplest laws of matter, attraction, and 
repulsion. 

In conclusion, he remarks that while it is of the 
greattwt consequence tn Ije convinced of the existence 
of God, it is by no means ncceRsarj-- to Iiavo a demon- 
stration of it, and those who cannot grasp the deraon- 
atrativc proof are advised to hold fast by the more 
easily apprehended proof from design. Hardly, in- 
deed, he olwerves, would anyone stake his whole 
happiness on the correctness of a metaphysical proof, 
especially if it were opposed to the convictions of 
sense. The argument from design is more striking 
and vivid, as well as easy to the common understand- 
ing, and more natural than any other. It also gives 
an idea of the wisdom and providonce, &c., of God, 
which cornea homo and has the greatest effect in pro- 
ducing awe and humility ; and it is in fine more prac- 
tical than any other, even m the view of a philosopher. 
It docs not, indeed, give a definite abstract idea of 
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Divinity, nor does it claim mathematical certainty; 
but so many proofs, each of great force, take posses* 
siou of tlie soul, and the speculation may calmly 
follow since conviction has preceded — a conviction 
far above the force of any subtile objections. 
/ In the same year in which Kant published liis 
77ieorff of the JTeavem, he issued his first metaphysical 
treatise, Prmcijtioruitt Primorum Cognitionis MeUtphyskte 
Nova DilucidtitWy and publicly defended it as an ex- 
ercise prior to his obtaining permission to deliver 
lectures in the University as a " Privat-doccnt" He 
forthwith commenced lecturing on mathematics and 
physics ; to these subjects he afterwards added 
lectures on philosophy, natural theology, physical 
geography, anthropology, and fortification. He bad 
already so great a reputation, that at his first lecture 
the room (in his own house) was filled literally to 
overflowing, the students crowding even on the stairs. 
His lectures are thus described by the celebrated 
Herder, who attended thom in the years 1762-1764 : 
'* I have had the good fortune to know a phlloscipher 
who was my tcHclier; he bud tho happy sprigbtlineaa 
of a youth, and this I bLfliovc he retains even in old 
age. His open, thoughtful brow was tho seat of 
unrufilcd calmness and joy j discourse full of thought 
flowed from his lips; jest and wit and humour were 
at his command, and his lecture was the most enter- 
taining conversatioD. With the same genius with 
which he criticised Leibnitz, Wolf, Crusius, Hume, 
and expounded the laws of Newton and Kepler, ho 
would also take up the writings of Rou-sseau, or any 
recent discovery in nature, give liis ostimato of them, 
and come back again to the knuwledge nf nature and 
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the mora] worth of man. Natural history, natural 
philoisophy, the history of nations and human nature^ 
mathematics, and exj^erienco — these wero tho sourocH 
from wliich he enlivened his lecture and his conversa- 
tirni. Nothing wortli knowing was indi^erent to him ; 
DO part)', no sect, no desire of fame or profit had tlie 
smallest charm for him compared with the advance- 
ment and elucidation of the truth. He encouraged 
and urged to iudependoBt thought, aud w^s far from 
wishing to dominate. Thia man, whom I name with 
the greatest gratitude and reverence, is Immanuel 
Kant ; liLs image standi pleu^iuntly before me.*' His 
lectures atlnieted many hoarers of mature age, and 
viritors to Konigsberg even prolonged their stay for 
the purpose of attending them. At the same time 
he continued to act as tutor to young men specially 
entroHted to his care, who lived with him. 

He had to wait fifteen years in the position uf 
" Privat-docent " before obtaining a professorship. 
He had, indeed, been offered a professorship by tho 
Govcnmicnt before this, but it waa almost the only 
chair which he folt he could not wortliily fill — the 
Chair of Poetry. This iiivolved not only the censor- 
ship of new poems, but the composition of poems for 
academic celebrations, and Kant declined the office, 
lu the following year he was appointed sub-librarian 
at Uio modest .salary of G2 thalers. This was his first 
official appointment (a-l. 42). Four years later he 
was nominated to the professorship of Logic and 
Metaphysics', with an income (from all stmi'ces) of 
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Kot of Mathcmatu't, as i» aometimo« stated. The Chuir of 
WB.'i offered to Kant, but Buck, tbt> prulcuor of Lofcio 
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400 thalere. This was ultimately increased to 620. 
'Phis was of course exclusive of fees from students. 
He inaugurated hia profesaorstip by defending his 
ossay, De mundi aenaibilis atque inteUi/jibilis fomia et 
principiis. In tliis he diatiiiguishcs the sensible ap- 
prehension of plieiiomeua from tlio Concept oC the 
Understaiidiiig, juhI as in tiie Critique of Pure Reason. 
He shows, precisely as in the latter work, that spaoe 
and time arc forms of the intuitions of .sense. 

As professor, he continued to lecture in the same 
wide circle of subjects as before. The lectures on 
physical geography and anthropology were especially 
popular. He was fond of studying natui-c, but espe- 
cially human nature in all its phases, und took great 
pleasure in reading books of travel, although he never 
travelled. Having an excellent memory and a lively 
power of imagination, he could distinctly picture to 
himself, oven in minute detail, the several objects 
described. On one occasion ho describod Westminster 
Bridge, its form, dimensions, &c., with such detail 
and distinctness, that an Englisbmanwho was present 
thought ho was an architect, and had spent some 
years in London. At another time he spoke of Italy 
as if he had known it from long personal acquaint- 
ance. So popular were his lectures, that we find Von 
Zedlitz, the Prussian Minister, writing from Berlin to 
say that he is reading with pleasure an imperfect 
manuscript report of the lectures on Physical Geo- 
graphy, and requesting Kant to favour him with a 



and MetaphyMcs, demred it, and Kant himself preferred tlie latter 
chair. But^k, therefore, became professor of Mathcroatics, and Kant 
took his place. 
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correct copy. These lectxires were published in 1802. 
The lectures on Anthropology had appeared in 1798. 
Both works arc written in an extremely interesting 
and popular style, and thoso on Anthropology are 
full of entortaining' remarks and illustrative anecdotes, 
not without humour. Thus speaking of the emotions 
that nature employs for the promotion of health, 
which are chiefly laughing and weeping, ho remarks 
Itliat anger also conduces to health, if one can indulge 
fin a good scolding without fear of opposition ; and 
[in fact many a housewife gets no hearty exerciae, 
'except in scolding her children and serrants, and 
provided these take it patiently, a pleasant feeling of 
fatigue spreads it»elf through the organism. This sort 
I of exercise, however, he adds, is not without danger, 
as the ohjects of the scolding may possibly resist. 
Even wben lecturing on lletaphysics, Kant is said to 
have been lucid and interesting. When the difficulty 
of his writings was complained of, he used to say that 
he wrote for thinkers by profession, and with these 
technical expressions had the advantage of brevity. 
Besides, soid he, it flatters the vanit}' of the reader to 
find perplexities and obscurities here and there, which 
he can solve by his own acuteness. But in bis Iccturea 
he endeavoured to be clear and intelligible. He 
Bought, as he expressed it, to teach " not philosophy, 
bat to philosophize." In one of his letters he states that 
ihe was unceasingly observant of phenomena and their 
ilaws, even in common life, so that, fnim first to last, 
his hearers should not have to listen to a dry exposi- 
tion, but be interested by being led to compare his 
remarks with their own observations. 

It was his custom to keep his eyes fixed on some 
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particular student Hitting uoar him, perhaps in or 
to judgo from tliG liearer's couuteuanuo whether he 
was making- liimself understood. So Arago, in his 
popular lectures, used to soleet for the same purpose 
the most stupid-htoking porson in tho audience, con- 
tinuing: his explanations iiiitil the person *' fixed" 
showed signs of intelligence. With Kant, however, 
the consequences were disastrous if the student hap- 
pened to have any pecuUarity or defect, either in 
person or dress. One day the student thus selected 
happened to have lost a button from Iiis coat. Kant*8 
glance recurred to the vacant spot, and doling the 
whole lecture his thoughts were distracted, and even 
confused, iu a manner inexplicahle to those who wore 
not in the secret. 

He did not like to see his hearers taking notes ; 
but would say, " Put up your pencils, gentlemen," 
and would not begin until they Imd dono so. The 
reason of this was that ho thought such attempts at 
reporting interfered with their attention to the matter 
of the lecture, by fixing it on the words. Some of his 
bearers took full notes, nevertheless. 

In 1773 he formed the design of writing a Critical 
Examination of Pure Reason, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, the former part of which he hoped to complete 
in three mouths. The months grew to years. Six 
years lator he writes that he expects it to appear 
'' this smmncr," and that it would not be a large 
volume. It did not see the light, however, until 
1781, nine years after he had announced that it 
would bo ready in three months. AVlien this master- 
work was produced, Kant was fifty-seven years of | 
age. He states himself that it was Hume that roused 
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lim from his dogmatic slumber, and compelled him 
to seek a solid bariier against scepticism. ' 

It is stated on Kant's own authority that he did 
not commit to writing a single sentence in this work, 
on which he had not first asked the judgment of his 
Criend Green. A man to whom Kant showed such 
deference deserves a brief notice. He wa« an English 
merchant, and during the American War of Indepen- 
dence happened to be present when Kant, who syra- 
pathizcd witli tl»c Americans, denounced the conduct 
of Eng:Iand in strong terms. Green sprang up in a 
rage, declared that Kant's words were a personal 
insult to him as an Englishman, and demanded satiii* 
Action. Kant replied so calmly and persua.sirely that 
Green shook hands with him, and thev became fast 
friends, and continued so until the death of Green in 
1784, a loss which Kant deeply folt. 

Of the Critique of Pm:^ Reason I need not here 
speak. SulEce it to say, that aa Locke's attempt to 
keep the mind from "going beyond ita tether" waa 
followed at no long inter\-al by the Idealism of Ber- 
keley, and the annihilating Scepticism of Hume, so 
Kant's analogous attempt led in a still sliorter space 
to the most complete idealism and transcendentalism. 
Indeed hi^ reviewers not unnaturally mistook Mm for 
an idealist, and Hamann called tiim the Prussian Hume. 



' It Toaj perliapH he intrmrHng to not? (hat both Berkeley md 
Unror prodnood thuir prateHt philo^aphictU worke b<>(Qre tho age of 
Fichto wrote bia *' WiiispiiHrhaftitlchre " at thirtJ•-Ul^^^t^ Od 
other Uimd, Locke ood JU'iO, vhuao u\)jwt was, liku luuit's, to 
A barrier Afuiut scrpticiFW, luid to utu-trtuin t)ie oztrtit nud 
limtU at tho powcfTs of the mind, both pobliehMl thrir Qrst phUo> 
lopyeal tmtuM After fifty. 
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The work excited a lively controvcrs)' in the philoeo- 
phical world, but most of tho publications to which it 
gave rise have been long; forgotten, Kant's fame, how- 
ever, rose to tlie highest, and Konigsbcrg became a 
shrine to which students and tourisis made pilgrimages. 
The Ciitique of Pure Reason was to be followed 
by the Metaphysical Elements of Natural Thilosophy 
and of Moral Philosophy. The former appeared in 
1786, under the title Metaphymcke Anfavgsgiiinde der 
Naturwmeiischaft} The views respecting motion with 
which this treatise commences had, however, sdready 
been published as a programme of lectures in 1758. 
Motion is only relative to the surrounding space. 
Wliilo I sit with a bull on the table before mo in the 
cabin of a ship moored in a river, I say that ihc ball 
is at rest; I look out and sec tlint the ship hna been 
unmoored, and is drifting westward ; the ball then is 
moving. But 1 reflect that the earth is rotating with 
gi-cater velocity eastward ; the ball then is moving 
eastwai-d. Nay ; for the earth in its orbit is moving 
westward with still higher speed. The orbit itself is 
moving, I cannot tell how ra]>idly, nor do I know in 
what direction. In any case then it is the same thing 
whether I regard a point as moving in its space, or 
regard the space a« moving and the point as at rest. 
Hence the law of the composition of motions results 
directly ; for if A be a point having a motion of one 
foot per second westward, and two feet per second 
southward, I can regard it as having only the south- 
ward motion, while the space in which it is, is moving 
one foot per second eastward. At the end, therefore. 
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one second, tho point will be found two foet to the 
sooth ; and as its space in moving east has left it one 

—^ foot behind, it will also be one foot west, relatively to 

V its surronnding space. This is the same as if it had 
moved in the diagonal of the parallelogram. Kant 
claimed as an advantage of this proof, that it repre- 
sented the resultant motion, not as an effect of the two 
motions, but as actually iueluding them. It is in* 
comparably simpler and more philosfiphical than the 
proof given by D'Alembcrt, and other contemporary 
mathematicians. Wlien we treat of collision of bodies, 
this mode of viewing tho matter becomes absolutely 
iudlspensablc. If tho body A is approaching the 
body B (equal to it) with a velocity of two degrees, 
we regard A as moving with a speed of one degree, 
while B and its space move one degree in the opposite 
direction. The motions being equal and opposite, tho 
result of their contact is mutual rest ; but, as the space 
is moving, tliis rest is equivalent to a motion of the two 
bodies in contact, relative to tho surrounding space, 
and In amount one degree. If the bodies ore unequal 
and have unequal velocities, we havo only to divide 
the velocities in the inverse proportion of tho ma-sses, 
and assign to the space the motion wliich we take from 

|<me to add to the other, and the result viiW again be 
mutual rost, which is equivalent to a motion of the 
bodies in contact, with a velocity equal and opposite 
to what wc havo assigned to the space. We can in 
this way banish altogether the notion of vt's incrtiit. 

I Matter could not exist unless there wore both a 
repulsive force and an attractive force. If attraction 
only existed, matter would be condenstnl into a point; 
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if repulsion only, it ■would bo dispersed infinitoly, 
Tho relative incomprcssibility of matter is notliing^ 
but the repulsive force emanating fi-cmi points, which 
increases as the distance diminishes (perha[)s inversely 
as the cube), and would therefore require an infinite 
pressure to overcome it altogether. Physical contact 
is the immediate action and reaction of incompnjsai- 
bility. The action of matter on matter without con- 
tact is what is called actio in dictum, and the attraction 
of gravitation is of this kind. Both attraction and 
repulsion being elementary forces, arc inexplicable, 
but the force of attraction is not a whit more incom- 
prehensible tliaii the original repulsive force. In- 
compreasibility appears more comprehensible, solely 
because it is immediately presented to the senses, 
whereas attraction is only inferred. It seems at first 
sight a contradiction to say that a body can act where 
it is not ; but in fact we might rather say, that every- 
thing in space acts where it is not ; for to act where it 
is, it should occupy the very same space as the thing 
acted on. To say that tliere can be no action without 
physical contact is as much as to say that matter can 
act only by the force of incompressibility : in other 
words, that repulsive forces are either tho only forces 
of matter or the conditions of all its action, which is 
a groundless assertion. Tho ground of the mistake 
is a confusion between luathematicat contact and 
physical contact. That bodies attract one another 
without contact, means that they approach one an- 
other according to a certain Iiiw, without any force of 
repulsion being required as a condition ; and tliis ia 
just as conceivable as that they should separate from 
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one another without an attractive force being sup- 
posed as a condition.' 

^ Kant, however, thought it conceivable that in the 
case of chemical solution there might bo oomplete 
inteq)enetration or " intussusception," On this view 
of matter wo may, he reiuarks, regard matter as in- 
finitely divisible. 

The Fundanwntal Prineipisg of the Metaphffsie of 
Morais had appeared the year before the laat-men- 
tioned work, and was followed in 1788 by the Critical 
Examination of PniHical Reuaon. Both these are trans- 
lated in the present volume. The few remarks 1 
have to offer on tliem will be found at the end of 
the Memoir. In 1790 was published the Critical 
Examinaiion of ike Faculttj of Jutf^nent. 

The essay on the a)rruption of human nature, 
which forms the third part of this volume, appeared 

f in 1792 in a Berlin magazine. Four years before 
this an edict had been issued, limiting the freedom 
of the Press, and appointing' special censors, whoso 
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' Befmv readinf; this work of Kant's, T bad muAf a nmulc to the 
mmo fB^rt in Sight and Taacii, p. 76, with refrrence to tbe Btate- 
numt of Hamilton and others, that Sight is a modification of Touch. 
" Otmtart t» iisualljr nnclrnitood to tiwan the appn^irh nf two ImiHra, 
•o tlut no «pa(-(> iniervf ti(!s 1)etwe<!n tht-m ; but in thiit fn'usu tbi^re ia 
|titib«hl]' Qo «ach thing as contact In nature. Phjrically npcalcing, 
Ibndira in contact oro onlr at snch a distance that there is a sciuiblc 
reoatAncc to nearer approach. Seiutitton br contact then is Bcnution 
hy resiatance; to aay then that right la a modiScation of touch, is to 
Mf that tbo BOtcocdcnt of viflion is tbo exercise or feeling of the some 
npolrivc force, wbioh ia a physiral hTpothc^in, and, oonndcivd u 
flsd), is to fact abBUd. Bctwi^en pondprable sabstKUr-Ofi and light, 
OBOtMDt, in the sense just specified, is cither impoaublo or ia tbo nor- 
oonditicn." 
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businesB waa to examine aa to the orthodoxy, not only 
of books, but of professoi-s, lecturers, and theological 
candidates. The magazine in question was printed 
in Jena ; but in order to avuid auy appearance of 
underhand dealing, Kant expressly desiied that liis 
essay should be submitted to the Uerlln Ucentdug 
authority, who gave lus imprimatur, on the ground 
that only deep thinkers read Kant's works. Tlie 
second part of the work on the Theory of Religion 
was referred to the theological censor, who refused his 
imprimatur. Kant accordingly submitted his essay to 
tlie censorsliip of the theological faculty of Kijnigs- 
berg, and this unanimously sanctioned the publica- 
tion, which reached a second edition in the following 
year. The 13erlin censoi's were naturally annoyed at 
this way of escaping their decision, and the severe 
remarks in the preface did not tend to conciliate them. 
A few months afterwards Kant received an order 
from the King (Frederick William II.), forbidding 
him to teach or write an)i.hing further in this man- 
ner. Kant did not mention the order oven to his 
intimate fi-ieuds. A slip of paper, found after his 
death, contained this reflection : " To deny one'a 
inner conviction is mean, but in such a case as this 
silence is tlie duty of a subject ; and, although a man 
must say only what is true, it is not always a duty to 
say all the truth pubhcly." lie therefore, in his reply 
to the King, declared that to avoid all suspicion, he, 
'* as his Majesty's moat loyal subject," solemnly en- 
gaged to refrain from writing or lecturing on reli- 
gion, uatui-al or revealed. The words, " as your 
Majesty's most loyal subject," were inserted with the 
intention of limiting his cugogement to the life of 
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le King, and on tho death of Fredenck William in 
fl797, Kaut regarded hunticlf 
his Contest of the Faculiiea 



aa froo, and piiblislied 
of the Academical 



Contest of the Faculiiea {i. e. of 1 

Faculties), 
B In 1797 Kant ceased to lecture publicly. In the 
Hhdc year he publisliwl his Metaphysical Ehmmis of 
^^krah., which treats of tho several virtues and vices 

in detail/ and Metaphysical Elements of Law. After the 
Ppublication of these, he seems to have been regarded 

as a counsellor to be consulted in all diflicultiea, and 
Man authority in all questions of cocscienco. Tho pains 

■ he took to give real assistance in such cases, both by 
his own reflection, and by inquiring from his col- 
leagues, are attested by his wiitten and often cor- 
rected memoranda. As an example may be mentioned 
the question whether inoculation was morally allow- 
able or not. This question was addressed to him at 
the same time by a Professor of Medicine in Halle, 
and by a young nobleman who was going to be 
married, and whose bride wished to be inoculated. 
Kant's reply is not known, although some memoranda 

H for it exist. 

W After this time he began to feel tho burden of ago, 
and his powers, mental and bodily, gradually failed. 
He was quite aware of his condition, and resigned. 

B " Gentlemen," said ho one day, ** I do not fear to die. 
I aasurc you, as in the presence of God, that if on this 
very night, suddenly the summons to duatli were to 
roach me, I should bear it with calmness, should raise 

■ my hands to heaven, and say, ' Blessed bo GodI' 
Were it indeed possible that such a whisper as this 



I TruiUted by Mr. B«mple. Edinburgh, 18S6. B«-israed 1869. 
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could reach my ear — ' Fourscore years thou hast lived, 
in which tinie thou hast inflicted much evil upon thy 
fellow-men,' the case would he otherwisa" This was 
6})okcn, sayH Wtisian.ski, in a tone of earnest sincerity. 
Two days after his sovcnty-nintli birthday he wTOto in 
his mcmoraTidu : "According to the Bibl« our life lasts 
seventy years, and if very long-, fourscore years, and 
though it was pleasant, it has been labour and sorrow."' 
Up to this time he was able to read the smallest print 
without spectacles, although he had lost the sight of 
one eye nearly twenty yeais before. But soon after 
he had written this memorandum his sight also failed, 
and he died in February-, 1804, in his eightieth year. 
His body was so dried up that the physicians said 
they had hardly ever seen so wasted a body. Indeed 
ho bad himself said jestingly some years before, that 
he thought he had reached the minimum of mxiscular 
substance.' 

Kant was of weak frame, and still weaker muscular 
power ; he was barely five feet in height.' His chest 
was flat, almost coufiive, the right shoulder slightly 
tTooked, his complexion fresh, his forehead high, 
square, and broad, while his piercing blue eyes made 
so lively an impression that it was long remembered 
by some of his pupils. Even after he had lost the 
sight of one eye, the defect was not visible to a 
stranger. In consequence of his contracted chest he 
suffered from a feeling of oppression, which early in 
life caused a tendency to hypochondria, tc such an 




* Luther's traiiBlatioa. 

* An intort'irting afcomit of " The Laat Daj-a of Kant," tokeu from 
Wasuknski, inuy be fouiKl in Dc Quincey's works, vol. iii. 

* five G«niun toet would bo leas than flvo foct tvo iuchce £agliEh. 
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extent as even to make him feci woary of life. This, 
however, he overcame by force of thou^lit. When 
engaged on the Kn'U'k, iu 1771, he Bj)eaks of his 
health being Kerioiml^' impaired, and some years later 
he s&ys that it is uncea.siu^ly broken ; yet by dint of 
careful attention and great regularity he was able, 
without medical aid, to maintuiu such good health on 
the whole, that at a later period he used to say to 
himself on going to bed, " Is it possible to conceive 
any human being enjoying better health than I do ?" 
His maxim, for preserving health was, sustinc et abatine./ 
His practice illustrated this. The two indulgences of 
which he was fond were tobacco and coffee. But of 
the former he limited himself to a single pipe in the 
morning, whilst he altogether abstained from the latter 
until far advanced in life, thinking it injurious to 
health. At the age of seventy he wrote an essay, 
On Uu Power of the Mind to Master ihe Fealing of 
lilnets hif Force of Renoluimu^ The essay was origi- 
nally addressed to Hufoland, the celebrated author of 
the treatise on the Ari of Prolonging Life^ and the 
principles contained In it iiro rxcniplitiod from Kant's 
own experience. He attached groat importimco to 
the habit of breathing througli the nostrils instead of 
through the mouth, and asserted that he had by this 
means overcome a tendency to cough and oold in the 
There is more truth in this than is perhaps 
\y thought." Kantj however, is said to liavc 




' Afterwards iocltidcd in the '* Streit dor Pacultiiten." This cesay 
hu hnci a circulation of over 50,000 in Gcnnanjr, and & new edition 
J has lotrly appeared. 

B ' See an amnnOR book, \rj Q«<orgc Catlin, Skui yomr MwUk. 
■ London, 1 B60. 
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regarded it as of so much importanco that bo did not 
like to have a compuuion la his daily walk, lest he 
should have to open hiH mouth. The true reason of 
this preferenec (in later life only) for solitary walks 
■\wa8, beyoud dojiht, that which is mentioned in this 
essay^ that it Ls nndcsirablo to exercise the limbs and the 
brain (or tho brain and tho stomach) at tlie same time. 
His punctilious attention to health is amusingly 
illustrated by the artifice he used for suspending his 
stockings. Thinking that garters injuriously impeded 
tho circulation, he had a couple of bauds attached to 
each stocking, and passing through a hole in the 
pocket of hia breeches. Inside tho pocket they were 
connected with a spring enclosed in a box, and this 
spring regulated the teusioa. That he might not be 
swithout some exercise in his study, he habitually left 
his handkerchief at the other side of the room, so that 
now and then he should liavo to get up and walk to it. 
On the som^e principle his hours of sleep, &c., were 
^ I adhered to with the utmost regularity. He went to 
bed punctually at ten, and rose punctually at five. 
His servant had orders not to let him sleep longer on 
an)'' account ; and on being asked once by Kant, in 
presence of guests, testified tliat for thirty years his 
master had never once indulged beyond the appointed 
hour. On rising be took a cup (indefinite cups) of 
tea, but no solid food. The early hours were devoted 
to preparation for his lectures, which in his earlier 
years occupied four or five hours, but subsequently 
only two. At seven o'clock precisely, or eight, as the 
case might be, he entered his lecture-room. Lectures 
ended, at niue or ten, he returned to his study, and 
applied himself to preparing his books for the press. 
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; worked thus without interruption until one o'clock, 
the hour for dinner. This was his only meal, and he 
liked to have pleasant company, and to prolong the meal 
{Aittre eamam) with lively, sometimes brilliant convor- 

taation, for three or four hours. Kant had no Boswell, / 
and DOthiog is preserved of these conversations, in 
which he is said to have often thrown out profound 
and suggestive remarks with extraordinary richness.' 
Until bis sixty-tliird year, not having a house of his 

[own, he dined at a public restaurant, which, however, 
be occasionally found it necessary to change, in con- 
sequence of persons coming for the purpose of discuss- 
ing phi]os«>p1iical i|uesttuns \nih him. He considered 
that meal-time ought to be a time of jierfect mental 
relaxation, and was not disposed to turn tho dinner 
table into a lecture pulpit. His afterntHjns were, ,'' 
however, often spent at the houses of his friends, 
where he enjoyed meeting foreign merchants, sea 
captains, and travelled scholars, from whom he might 
learn much about foreign nations and countries. His 
instructive and entertaining conversation, flavoured 
with mild satiric humour, made liini a welcome guest, 
and even with tho children he was a favourite. After 
he became famous be dccHued invitations if he thought 
was to be made a lion of. 



' 8i>iDe of hU critical btogmphfni thought ho ato too mavii, for- 
^gsCtilig that thin wu his only mcul tn tliv twcntj-tuur hour». " It 
I btlieTcd.** ny* De Quinccf , " Uiut hie i-ritics ate their way ' troai 
noni to djowy eve,' tbnnigb tho {ollowiog coatsc of roeals : — 
lit, Brcolcfiut (wrij In the mominiz ; 2Dd, Breakfast d ia fottrckttU, 
ftbout 10 k.M. : 8rd, Dinner at 1 or '2 ; 4th, Vttpvr UroJ: 5th, Atmd 
Brad; lU which docs Ecem a very fair allowuucu fur a tuui vho 
to locturo 00 sbstiiiencc st night." 
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When he had a house of his own, he had overy 
day a few friends to dine with him. lie liked to have 
a mixed company — merchants, professional men, and 
especially a few younger men. After dinner followed 
regularly his daily walk for an hour or more, along 
what was fmni him named " The Philosopher's Walk," 
until ho was driven from it by the number of beggars 
whom his liabit of almsg-iving had attracted tliere." 
Even the severest weather did not interfere with this 
daily walk, in which in his earlier years he usually 
had companions ; after sixty years of age he walked 
alone, for the reason already mentioned. 

He had on one occasion a narrow escape from 
asKUSsination. A lunatic, who Lad made up his mind 
to kill some one, waylaid Kant for the purpose, and 
followed him for three miles, but on reflection, think- 
ing- it a pity to kill an old professor who must have so 
many sins on liis head, the unfortunate madman killed 
a child instead. 

The evening waa devoted to lighter reading and 
meditation. He wimld read over and over again such 
books as Don Quixote, Hudibras, Swift's Tale of a 
Tub, Juvenal, and Horace. In his later years he was 
especially fond of loading books on physical science, 
and. books of travel. Purely speculative works lie 
cared little for, but liked to read Locke, Hutcheson, 
Pope, Hume, Montaigne, Uousseau. 

How unwilling Kant was to depart from his re- 
gular routine a])pears from a characteristic anecdote. 
One day as he was returning from liis walk, a noble- 
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man who waa driving came up with him, and politely 
invitod liim to take a drive with him as the evening: 
was fine. Kant jHelded to the first impulse of polite- 
DL-as, and consented. The Count, after driving over 
some of his property near the citj-, proposed to visit a 
friend souie mUes from the town, and Kant of course 
could not refuse. At last Kant wa^ sot down at his 
own door near tea o'cK>ck, full of vexation at this 
violation of his regular hahits. He thereupon made 
it a fixed rule never to get into a carriage that he 
had not hired himself, so that he could luanago it as 
he pleased. When once he had made such a resolu- 
tion, he was satistied that he could not be taken by 
iturprise, and nothing would make him depart from it. 

So his life passed, 8a)*s one of his biographers, like 
the most regular of regular verbs. 

Punctual, however, as he was, his punctuality did 
not come up to the standai'd of lii.s friend Qreen. 
One evening Kant had promised that he would ac- 
company Green in a drive the next morning at eight. 
At a quarter before eight Onnm was walking up and 
down his room, watch in hand ; at fifty minutes past 
seven be put on his coat, at fifty-five he took his stick, 
and at tlie first stroke of eight entered his carriage 
and drove off ; and although he met Kant, who was a 
coaple of minutes late, he would not stop for him, 
because this was against the agreement and against 
his rule. Tlds gentleman, for wbom Kant had a great 
ostoem, served as the model for the description of the 
Knglish character in the Anfhropologk. Kant^s savings 
iircre invested with this Hr. Ureen, and allowed to 
mulatc at 6 per cent, interest. 

Knnt is said to liave Ikh^u on two occasions on the 
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point of marrying, or at least of making a proposal, 
but he took so long; to calculate his incomings and 
outgoings with exactness, in order to see -whethei- he 
could afford it, that the lady in the fii'st case was 
married, and in the second had left Kouigsberg before 
he had made up his mind. When he was seventy 
years of ag-e, an officious friend actually printed a 
dJalogTic on miiiTiage, with a ^'iew to persuade the 
philosopher to marry. Kant reimbursed him for the 
expense of printing, but at that age, not unnaturally, 
thought the advice rather too lato. Tiow sensible he 
was to the charms of female society appears from the 
Essay On Ike Sublime and Beautiful^ p. 426 ff, where 
he discusses the difference between the sublime and 
beautiful in the natural relations of the sexee. 

Kant's personal cliaracter is described, by thoee 
who knew him best, as truly childlike. He was kind- 
hearted and actively benevolent; of rai-e candom- in 
estimating the abilities of other men, with high ro- 
Bpect for ever}'' thing tliat was noble or doserving; 
always disposed to recognise the good rather than the 
bad in men's characters. He was always ready with 
counsel and assistance for the young. His modestj* 
towards scholars of great fame almost degenerated 
into shyness. 

As may be supposed from the regularity of hi» 
habits, he never allowed himself to nm into debt. 
When a student at the University, with very naiTOW 
means, his only coat had once become so shabby, that 
some friends subscribed a sum of money, which was 
offered to him in the most deUcate maimer possible 
for the pur(;hase of a now one. Kant, however, pre- 
ferred to retain his shabby coat rather than incur debt 
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or lose his independence.' In his old age ho boasted 
that he had never owed any man a penny, so that 
when a knock came to liis door he was never afraid 
to My, ** Come in." When his means had increased 
(chiefly through the profits on his writings), he assisted 
each of his relatives as were in want in the most liberal 
manner. On the death of his brother, he assigned to 
the M-Idow a pension of 200 thalers. Many poor per- 
sons also received a weeklj* allowance from him, and 
Wasianski, who in later years managed Rant's affairs 
for him, states that his charitable expenses amounted 
to about 400 tliuler» animally. 

His kindness was shown in his last will, in which 
he left an annual sum to a servant who had treated 
him shamefully, bnt who had served him (not indeed 

B faithfully) for thirt)* years. Kant had dismissed him 
two years before, with a j^nsion, on condition of his 
never setting foot inside the houso again. After some 
other small legacies, the residue was left to the chil- 
dren of his brother and sisters. Tho whole amount 

K wn& under four thousand pounds. 

B^ Tlio principal questions on tho Theory of Monds 
^^By, with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose, 
ho said to be these: First, the purely speculative 
.question. What is tho essential nature of moral right- 
[boss? Secondlj', the practical questions, What is to 
[jtuui the criterion of his dut}* ';* and what is the founda* 
Ition of obligation? The additional question, By what 
[faculty do we discern right and wrong V is pi-operly a 
'psychological one. 



' Tbe n«d«r viU be rvmiuded of tlie iuuUni- ttor^ of Dr. Johoson 
UnbooU. 
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If wc had only to do with a being in whom Reason 
was irre-siMtibly doniiuant, we should not need to i-aise 
any f urllier questions ; but having to treat of a being 
with affections and appetites distinct from Reason, and 
not of themselves dependent on it, we must answer 
the further question : How ia Reason to maintain 
its autliority in spite of these resisting forces? i.e. 
What is the Motive ? Lastly, siuoe we have to deal 
with a corrupt creature, a new questitjn arises : How 
ia such a creature to be reformed ? 

Now how does Kant deal with those questions? 
His categorical imporative — Act as if the maxim of 
thy action were to become by thy will a universal law 
of Nature — gives perhaps not the essence of virtue, but 
a property of it, which may indeed serve as a subjec- 
tive criterion. That this criterion is formal only, and 
therefore empty, is hardly of itself a valid objection. 
The test of valid reasoning, the syllogism, is equally 
empty. The categorical imperative is, however, 
rather negative than positive, and it is far from 
being sufficiently clear as a test of the morality of 
actions. Tliis appears even in the examples which 
Kaut himself gives. For example, treating of Com- 
passion, he supposes that if a puan refuses aid to the 
distressed, it is out of selfishnetfs, and then shows that 
if selfislmess was the ruling principle, it would contra- 
dict itself. But why assume a motive for refusing 
help? What wo want is a motive for giving help. 
There is nothing contradictory in willing that none 
should lielp others. So in the case of gi^atitude, 
there is no contradiction in willing that tliose who 
receive benefits should entertain no peculiai- feeling 
toward their benefactor. It ia true we should look 
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that sQcfa a feeling 



implies tuat socn a xeeiing is 
natural to man, and that w« approve it Again, pat 
the case of s^-sacxifice of a man giving his life to 
aave his friend : it voald seem as eaR>^ on Kant's 
principle to prove this a vice as a vittae. 
K Kant has in fact treated human nature too ab- 
Bstractly. In eliminating tho " matter '* he has elimi- 

■ nated that on which frequently the whole question 
tarns. Indeed, in some of the instances he himself 
«iiooees, he elicits a contradiction only by bringing 
in a teleological consideration ;«. g. bb to suicide, he 
brin^ in the end for which self-love was given. The 
will to destroy one's own life is not contradictory of 
the will to sustain it, nnlees the circumstances bo 
«q>poscd the same. 

■ These remaricB, however, only show that the foi> 
roula is not a mechanical rule of conduct* they do 

_ not di.spn>ve its scientific value. In fact precisely 
W similar objections ha%*c been alleged against the logi- 
cal analysis of speculative reasoning, that it leaves 
ontouched what in practice is the most difHcuIt port 
of the problem. If all poisonous substance:: could be 
bronght under a single chemical foi-mula. the gene- 
ralization would be of value botli theoi-etically and 
practically, although its application to particular 
caaes might be difficult and uncertain. Kant never 
attempted "to deduce a complete code of duty from 

ka purely formal principle;"* he expressly states that 
• Sid^ck, llttAtd ft/ £UiV«, page 181 ; Srd cd., pai^ 307. In 
htB tlitril tHlilion, Hr. Sidgwick npptuls, in defence ot hia ripir, ta 
^ Kuit'it rtUtoncnU in pp. 3S-43 of the present book. The pau«g« on 
K f. S99 wu, he rcmftrki, written tea jrcura later. But I tliink it will 
B h* fonwl that in oach of his hypothetic*! cases ho doea not deduoa 
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this 18 only a negative principle, and that the matter 
of practical niaxima Is to bo derived from a different 
source {cf. the present work, p. 299). Nor is it to be 
supposed that Kant was not fully aware of the diflficulty 
of applying his formula to the complex circumstance* 
of actual life. In his Metaphyde of Morals he states a 
great number of questions of casuistry, which he leaves 
undecided, as puzzles or exercises to the reader. And 
indeed similar diiBculties might be raised, from a 
speculative point of view, respecting the rule, " Wliat- 
Boever yc would that men should do unto you, even 
BO do unto them" — a rule of which wo may never- 
theless say that in practice it probably never misled 
anyone, for everyone sees that the sBsence nf it is the 
elimination of self-partiality and inward <h".shoncsty. 
The scientific basis of it is stated by Clarke in lan- 
guage nearly equivalent to Kant's. The reason of 
it, says the former, is tlie same as that which forces 
us ia speculation to affirm that if one line or number 
be equal to another, that other is equal to it. " What- 
ever relation or proportion one man in any case bears 
to another, tlie same that other, wlion put in like cir- 
cumstances, bears to him. Whatever I judge reason- 
able or uureafionablo for another to do for me, tliat, 
h^ the same judtpneat, I declare reasonable or unrea- 
sonable that I in the like case should do for hira."' 
Kant's mlc is a genei-alization of this, w) as to include 
duties to ourselves as well as to others. As such it 
has a real scientific value. Practically, its value 

tbo maxim from tbe iinperatiTO. What he does is to test the maxim 
by the imperative, ju&t as be miglic ti'at an argument hy the rales ot 
lyllogism. 

■ J>i»nur»9 m tha AUrihuies, &c. Ed. 172S, p. 200. 
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consisU, like that of the golden rule, in the elimination 
of inward dishonest^'. -^ 

Mr. Mill's criticism on Kant's formula is, that when 
we speak of a maxim being "fit" to be a universal 
law, it is obvious that some test of fitness is required, 
and that Kant, in fact, tests the maxims by their con- 
sequences; aa if the whole gist of Kant's argument 
were not that tlie only teat of this fitness is logical 
possibiUty ; or as if this were not the one thing ex- 
pressed in his formula. As to testing maxims by 
conse<jucnc«s, he does so in the same sense in which 
Knclid in indirect demonstrations tests a hypotliesis by 
its consequences, and in no other, f. e. by the logical 
<:onse(]uences, not the practical. Take the case of a 
promise. In . Kan t's vio^, ^hn ar p nnnent against the 
law perm itting unfaithfuln ess is not that it would be 
atteu dca with jg"D" '^tiuen ces injurious to sooiety, but, 
that it would anniliilate all promises (the present 
included), and therefore annihilate itself. Of incon- 
Tenience to society not a word is said or implied. 
Hwce Kant^s objection rests wholly on the absolute 
universality of the supposed law, whereas the Utili- 
tarian objection from practical consequences would bo 
applicable in a proportionate degree to a law not sup- 
posed universal. Hence, also, Kant's test would hold 
even if the present promise were never to be followed 
by another ; nay, it would be of equal force even 
though it should be proved that it would bo better for 
society that there should be no verbal promises. 

It haa been said' that in applying Kant's formula 



* Sidgwick, Mtthod of Sthiet, p««e 450 ; 3rd od.. p«g6 -182, 
Ur. 8)d|;wiok*fl ar^tmuait ioralTcs the assumption, that tl)^ aum of 
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TTO must qualify it by introducing the consideration 
of the probability that our example or rule will be 
generally followed ; and tlie instance of coHbaoy hue 
been suggested, wliicb, it le said, would bo necessarily 
condemned as a crime if tested by Kant^s rule, pure 
and simple j for if all men practised celibacy there 
would be an end of the raco, and, on the "greateBt 
happiness " principle, to effect this would be the worst 
of crimes. Now, if a qualification were required, or 
admissible, Kant's formula would bo deprived of all 
scientific significance, and its application made depen- 
dent on private and uncertain opinion. As to the 
example of celibacy , Kant has himself indicated how 
he would dispose of it by the way in which lie treats 
suicide. He does not show its unlawfulness by alleg- 
ing that if everyone comutitted suicide the human 
raco would come to an end, but by exposing the in- 
consistency in the principle of action which would lead 
to suicide. In every case it is the mental pi-inciplo 
which is to bo tested, not the mere external action. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall find no difficulty in 
the case of celibacy. It may proceed from motives 
which there would be no absurdity in su])po3ing uni- 
versal, because the cii-cumstances which give them this 
particular direction (»uld only be exceptional. Bat, 
suppose celibacy recommended on gi-ouuds which are 
in their own nature universal, c.y. as a condition of 
moral perfection, then Kant's formula would properly 



human happioan il esrtaml; knovn to exceed that of human misery. 
Even on Itifl own rtatemcnt, i» man who doubted or diBbt'liored this 
would be juiitified in adopting celibac)-. Nay, in the lattor case, he 
might rcgiinl it as a duty. 
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apply, ior moral perfection is an end to be aimed at 
by all. One might just a.s well aay that Kant's rule 
would make all killing criminalj whereas Kant would 
obviously require us to take into account the motive, 
»el£-defcnce, or other. On the other hand, apply Mr. 
Sidgwick's qualification, and what would result ? Why, 
that we niij^ht innocently kill, proWded the action 

»wcre not likt^ly to be generally imitated ! If occasional 
eelibacy is justified only because there exists a natural 
passion which is mire to be usually powerful enough 
to prevent the example being followed, thon wo may 
equally justify occasional violence or murder on tho 
ground that fear or benevolence will naturally prevent 
the action from being extensively imitated. 
■ Kant's view of the source of obligation in the 
Autonomy of the will appears to require qualification 
if we would avoid a contradiction. A law must be 
above tlie nature to which it is a law, and which is 
subject to it. A being which gave itself the moral law, 
and whoso freedom, therefore, is Autonomy, would 
not be conscious of obligation or duty, since tho moral 
low wotdd coincide with its will. Kant draws the ap- 
parently self -contradictory conclusion that wo, though 
willing the law, yet resist it. Even if this be granted, 

I it would follow, not that we should feol obliged, but 
that either no action at all would follow, or the more 
powerful side would prevail. That we condemn our- 
selrcs when we have violated tho law is an important 
fact, on which Kant very strongly insists, but which 
f iiis theory fails to explain. Is it not a far simpler and 
truer explanation to say that this self-condeumation, 
Hthis Immiliation in tho presence of an unbending judge, 
HjM proof that we Imve not given ourselves tho law ; 
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tlmt WO are Hubjecta of a higher power?' There is, 
indeed, a sense in which Autonomy may be truly vin- 
dicated to man. The moral law is not a mere precept 
intposed. upon us from without, aor is it forced upon 
us by our sensitive natiure ; it ia a law prescribed to 
us, or, more correctly speaking, revealed to us, by our 
own Reason. Hut Reaison is not our own in tlie sense 
in which our appetites or sensations are our own ; it is 
not under our own control ; it bears the stamp o£ uni- 
versality and authority. Thus it declares itself imper- 
sonal : In other words, what Reason reveals we regard 
as valid for all beings possessed of intelligence, equal 
or superior to our own. Hence, many ethical writers, 
both ancient and modern, have insisted as strongly as 
Kant that the moral law is common to man with all 
rational creatures.' And when Kant speaks of Auto- 
nomy, tills is all that his argument requires. Accord- 
ingly, he sometimes speaks of rational creatui'cs as the 
Subjects of Reason, which is the supreme legLslator. 

As regards the sanctions of the moral law, which 
practically to imperfect creatures furnish the motive, 
these consist, according to Kant, in the happiness and 
misery which arc the natural consequoncos of virtue 

' Kant apppars ta recognise this in tfift paRsngo quoted p. 322. 

' For instance, Cicfro de Leglha» argui^n that there is " eommunio 
Juria inter deot et kcminet." Dr. Adams (in his e.e]ebrfttc<l tiennaii 
On the Obligation of VirUie), like Kant, remarks that to found the 
ohligation of rirtac on any good affections, or on a moral sense (aa 
this is gencruUj- nndcratood), is to make its nature whollj- precarious, 
to suppose that men might have boon intelligent beings without such 
Bontiments, or with the vt^vy reverse. So Clarke liad insisted that 
the eternal relntions of things, vith their coDsequent fitnesses, must 
appear ihu same to the undcrstaudiiigs of all iutuUigent beings. In 
fact, thin ia a commonplace of English momlista. 
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i vice, and ho tliiiiks tliat when tbey are r^ardod 
as natural consequenccvS, the tlreatl of tlie misery will 
have more effect than if it were thought to be an 
arbitrary punishment. " The view int*> an illimitable 
fotore of happiness or miserj* is sufficient to servo as 
a motive to the virtuous to continue steadfast in well- 
doing, and to arouse in the vicious the condemning 
voice of conscience to check his evil course."^ In 
this Kant agrees with Cumberland. Kant's argument 
for immortality is in substance that it is necessary for 
a continued indefinite approximation to the ideal of 
the moral law. But since, as he maintains, we have 
ourselves to blame for not having attained this ideal, 
what riglit have wo to expect such an opportunity? 
Having missed tlie true moment in his argument, 
■which led to the existence of n Supremo Lawgiver, he 
arrived at this fundamental truth by a roundabout way, 
through the conception of the summum bonum. But this 
introduces a quite heterogeneous notion, viz., that of 
happiness. Uuppiness belongs to a man as a sensible 
creature, and all that he has a right to say is, that if 
Practical Reason had happiness to confer, it would 
confer it on virtue. How much more direct and con- 
vincing is the argument suggested by Butler's brief 
words: ** Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, 
in creatures who are capable of considering it as given 
them by their Slakcr, not only raises immediately a 
sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following 
it, and of dimger in deviating from it. A direction of 
tho Author of Natxire, given to creatures capable of 
looking upon it as such, is plainly a command from 
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him ; and a command from hira nocessarily includes 
in it at least an implicit promise in caso of obedience, 
or threatening^ in case of disobedience;" and since 
" his method of government is to reward and punish 
actions, his baring annexed to some actions an in- 
separable sense of good desert, and to others of ill, 
this surely amounts to declaring upon whom hia 
puniKhmouts shall he inflicted, and liia rewards be* 
stowed." 

Kant sees no mode of reconciling morality with the 
law of Causality, except by his distinction of noumena 
and ]>henomena, When the law of Causality is rightly 
understood thtre is no inconsistency. For the cause 
which it domantls is an efficient cause, and tiio idea of 
an efficient cause involves the idea of mind.' It is in- 
volved in the idea of matter, that it cannot originate 
(this Kant hinist'lf adopts as a first principle in his 
Metaphysics oi Natural i^hilosopfiy); whereas it is the 
very idea of mind with will that it does originate. 
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' This has been recognised by philosophers of all periods who hare 
not hcRun vriih a pnrticular theory aa to the origin of the iden and the 
principle. Thus, to take only non-metaphyiacal writers. Sir J. Horaohel 
says : " It is our owd immediate cunsciDUsaesH ot clTort which we exert 
to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, which givee 
us this intc^ruol cunvirticin of jioivnr and {.'Annation, fio fur as it refers 
to the material Morld, oud compels us to lielievB that whenov«r we see 
material objects put in moUuu ... it is in conscfiuenuo of BUch an 
effort, somehow eicrtc-d, though not accompanied with our conseiouB- 
ness." (Attronomy, 10th ed., sec. '139.) Dubois Hcymocd makes a 
Bimilar statement, deriving the principle from '* an irrosistiUo t*ai- 
dency to personify." It is Boun.-whflt singular that the philosopher* 
who most strenuously deny that the prlnuiptu of causulity has any 
basis other than our ohsorration of the phenomena of passive matter 
yet insist most strongly on extending it to those of active wUl. 
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When we seek the cause of motioa we are satisfied 
when we trace it to a will. True, we may then aak 
for the motive ; but the nature of motive and that of 
efEcient cause are heterogenooua. 

Kant's view of Freedom, liowever, does not involve 
anything of caprice or in detenu inatenesa. Freedom 
according to him, is not intlependeuce on law which 
we can consciously follow, but indepondenco on the 
physical relation of causiilitj', the not being deter- 
mined by physical or sensible causes. On this view 
the contradiction, which to Hobbcs and others seemed 
to exist between the conception of freedom and that 
of the divine foreknowledge, would have little weight. 
A short consideration suffices to show that there is a f al* 
lacy involved in Ilohbes' argument. Suppose a being 
perfectly wise and good, and at the same time free, 
then we should only require perfect knowledge of the 
circumstances of a particular case in order to predict 
hiacondut^t, and that infallibly. If lie wore not free 
we could not do so. And the more nearly a being 
approaches such perfection, the more certainly could 
we predict his actions. If his goodness were perfect, 
but his knowledge imperfect, and if wo know how far 
bis knowledge extended, we could still predict. It 
would he absurd to say that this would be a con- 
tradiction. 

It is worthy of notice that Cudworth's conception 
of liberty corresponds closely with that of Kant^ 
**Tbe true liberty of a man, as it speaks pure per- 
fection, is when by tlie right use of the faculty of 
free will, together with tlio assistance of Divine graces 
ho is habitually fixed in moral good;" '*but when by 
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habitually fixed in evil and sinful inclinations, then 
are tlieyj as Boethius well expresses it, propricc UhrUti 
captivi — made captive and brought into bondage by 
their own free will" It may have been suggested 
to botli of them by St. Paul, who represents sin as 
slavery, rigliteouaness as freedom. 

Kant 13 by no means happy in his treatment of 
the coiTuption of human nature. In ordor to escape 
the difficulty of reconciling responsibility with the in- 
nate corruption on which he so strongly dwells, he has 
recourse (as in the case of freedom) to the distinction 
between man noumcnon and man phenomenon. The 
innate evil of human nature rests on an inversion of 
the natural order, the legislative will being subordl- 
nat{icl to the eensibility. But how can this be recon- 
ciled with the self-given, and tlierefore self-willed law 
which makes good a duty? It is inconcoivable that 
the pure supersensible essence could invest the sensa- 
tional nature (the objects of wliich have for it no 
reality) witli a preponderance over itself. A further 
contradiction appeai-s to be involved in the relation of 
evil to freedom ; for he states that freedom is as in- 
separably connected with the law oiTPra ctical X? eason 
as the physical cause with the law of nature, so that 
freedom without the law of Practical Reason is a 
causality without law, which would be absurd; and 
yet, on the other baud, he regards freedom as au 
ability from which proceeds contradiction to the 
moral law. 

A still more insuperable difficulty meets him when 
he attempts to answer the question, Is reformation 
possible ? He replies : Yes ; for it is a duty. You 
ought, therefore you can. How the retiuii from evil 
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good is possible cannot indeed be comprehended, 
but the original fall from good to evil ia equally 
iQCOinprcheusiblo, and yet is a fact Now, freedom 
which belongs to the supersensible sphere (the sphere 
nf noumena) cannot be determined by anything in the 
phenomenal world ; consequently, if freedom ha^, apart 
from time, given the man a determination, then no 
event in time can produce a change. Nay, it would 
be a contradiction to supp<jsc the rcmoral of im act in 
the noumenal (supersensible) world by a succeeding 
act Contrary or contradictory attributes cannot be 
attributed to the same subject except under the con- 
dition of time. If, therefore, the intelligent being is 
timeless, wc cannot possibly attribute tt> it two deci- 
rions, of which one annuls the other. Ho is not even 
consistent, for ho argues that it is not possible to 
dairoff this radical corruption by human power, but 
only to uvercorne it. Why does he not conclude here, 
I ought to destroy it, therefore I can ? Lastly, even 
if this " I can" were granted, it would bo only a 
theoretical, not a practical possibility. If the man 
endowed with the faculties in their true sulxirdina- 
tion, with reason supreme, has yet not had strength 
or puritj* of will to remain so, what practical possi- 
bility is tlierc that having tliis subordination perverted 
lie can restore it ? Tliere is obviously an e3:tcmal 
aid necessary here. Not tliat anything wholly exter- 
nal could effect the change, which can only be 
produced by something operating on man's own 
moral nature ; but there must be a moral leverage, 
an extenml fulcrum, a ttoi; otu. Such aid, such 
leverage are providwl by the Christian religion. It 
has introduced a new motive, perfectly original and 
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unique, the overpowering force of which has beeii 
proved in many crucial instancea; and no more com- 
plete theoretical proof of the absolute necessity of 
some such revelation could bo given than is supplied 
by the attempts of the profoundcst philosopher of 
modern times to dispense with it 

Kant's own position with respect to Christianity 
is that of a Rationalist. He accepts the whole moral 
and K])iritual teaching of the New Testament, because 
he finds it in accordance witJi reason, and this being 
BO, ho judges that it is a matter of no practical conse- 
quence wlu^ther its introduction was Hupeniatural or 
not. He did not deny that I)i^'inc aid was required 
to make reformation possible^ but ho thought that nu 
intellectual belief or knowledge of ours could bo a 
condition of this aid, and, therefore, that all historical 
questions were adiaphora. But this is to take for 
granted, that if God gives such aid at all, it must be in 
a particular way. Butlei^'s argument £iom analogy is 
conclusive ajjainst such assumptions. And, indeed, it is 
certain that tho moral and the positive in Christianity 
cannot bo thus kept apart. It is to tho facts that tho 
doctrines owe their life and motive power. It is these 
that supply the leverage, without which the most per- 
fect moral teacliing will fall dead on the ears at least 
of tJio masses of mankind. 

Besides, as Butler shows, revealed facts may be 
tho fouruliitiou of moral duties to those to whom the 
revelation lias come. 

It is remarkable that, although Kant was fond of 
reading English authors, and was influenced in his 
moral discussions by English moralists, Butler (who 
had written half a century before the publication of 
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ihc Kriiik) was wholly unknown to him. Wliat h 
moro remarkable is, that Butler has remained equally 
unknown to German writers up to the present day. 
Whilst German historians of moral philosophy are 
careful to not« the merita of even WoIIaston and 
Ferguson, they pass over Butlers name itt silence. 
The reason of this silence, doubtless, is to be found 
in tlie title of liis work. But aUhoufrli foreign philo- 
sophers could not be expected to look ^r a treatise 
on moral philosophy in a book called Fi/leen Sermons^ 
how is it that attention was not called toJiim by the 
notices in Mackintt)sh (who is largely cited, g. ff. by 
I. H. Fichtc), whiuli showed the high estimation in 
which the work was held in England ? It is certainly 
a curious and suggestive fact that writers, professedly 
and learnedly treating of English moral philosophers, 
fliiould be wholly ignorant of the writer who holds by 
far the highest rank among them, whose work is the 
dattieal work, the test-book of the Uuiv entities, and 
with a wider circulation, probably, than tlio works of 
all thn other moralists put together. 

The most striking p(H:uliurity of Kant*8 moral 
theory is its connexion with his metaphysical system. 
It is in the moral law tliut ho tinds the means of estab- 
liduDg^ the existence, and to some extent the nature, of 
the supersensible reality. He has been charged witli 
inconsistency in this. What ho pulls down in the 
Critique of the Speculative Iteason, he restores illo- 
gically, it is said, in that of the Practical Keason. 
The fact appears to be, tliat readers of the former 
I work are apt to fall into t^'o mistakes. Fii-st, they 
aiqipose that they have before them a complete system 
instead of a portion only ; and secondly, they mistake 
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the attitude of suspense with rcganl to tlie supersen- 
siblo reality for a dogmatic negation of all knowIedj>;e 
thereof. When they come to the Practical works, 
they find the impression thus formed respoctlng- 
Rant's attitude towards the supersensible contradicted. 
But the inconsistency is not between tho two parU of 
Kant's system, but between his system as a whole and 
the impression derived from a partial view of it. That 
he limits his alHrmaiion of the supersensible to its 
practical uspuct is quito in accordance with the spirit 
of his philosophy. Nor is this limitation so very 
unlike that of tho common-sense philosopher, Locke, 
who, in speaking of the limits of our faculties, says that 
men have reason to be well satisfied, since God hatl 
given them " whatever is necessary for the conveni- 
ences of life, and tho information of \Trtue ;" adding, 
*' How short soever their knowledge may come of an 
universal or perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, 
it yet secures their great concernments, that they 
hiive light enough to lead them to the knowledge 
of their Maker, and tho sight of tlieir own duties." 
{Ussafff bk. I. ch. i. § 5.) 





ANCIENT GREEK PmLOSOrUT was.-^vided into 
. tliree eoienoes: Physics, Etliice, and Logic. -'Hiis. din- 
is perfectly smtablo to tho nature of the thing, And,.th& 
improvement tbut can be made in it Is iu odd the pnnciptp 
aa which it is based, so that we may both satisfy ourselves of 
its completeness, and also bo able to detenmue oorreotly tho 
neceseary subdiviaions. 

All rational knowledge is either unii'i rm/ »r/iriHa/ rth& 
lanner confiiders some object, the hitter is oonoerned oiily with 
thl^ lonn of the tmderstanduag and of tho reas on it^lf, and with 
th« nniv creal la ws of thougIit--iiL-g^wrai--witiKnit~ilistii]ctiou 
of itsobjficlA^- Formal philosophy is called L^^. Material 
piulosophy, however, whlob has to do with determinate objects 
the laws to whicli they are subjeot, is again two-fold ; for 
these laws are either Uws of nature or of //wrfowj. Tho science 
of the former is Fhysics, that of the latter, £tliio8 ; they are also 
called natural phiiowph'j and mvral ph'thiophy reepectirely. 

Xx>gio cannot have any empirical part; that Ih, a port in 
which the universal and necessary laws of thought afiould rest 
on grounds taken from experience ; otherwise it would not be 
logic, i.t. a canon for tho understanding or tlie reason, valid 
for oU thought, and capable of demoastration-(4). Natural and 
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moral philoBopUy, on tho contrary, can eaoh. have their empi- 
rical port, since the former has to determine the laws of nature 
as an olijoot of o:cporienoD ; tho latter the laws of the human 
will, 80 far as it is affected hy nature : the former, howevop, 
being laws according to .which everything doea happen; the 
latter, laws according. fp which everything ought to happen.' 
Jlthics, howerer, must also conBider the conditions under wliioh 
what ought to haf pen firequently does not. 

We may -f^JiU all philosophy empirical, ao f ar as it is hosed 
on grounds. >tf experience : on the other haud, that which 
deliwrs itff doctrines from d priori principles alone we may^ 
ca}).-.pttre philosophy. When the latter is merely formal it is 
■'^^S if it is ro6triot«d to definite objects of the understanding 
"J*. it is ttutaphtjsic. 






In this way there arises tho idea of a two-fold metaphysio — 
a mdaphijsic of nature and a meJaphysic 0/ moral*. Physios will^ 
thus have an empirical and also a rational part. It is the same 
with Ethics ; but here the empirical part might have the special 
name oi practical nnthropologfft the name nwraHij/ hdag appro- 
priated to tho rational part. 

All trades, arts, aud handiworks havo gained by division of 
labour, namely, when, instead of one man doing everything, 
each oonHnea himself to a certain kind of work distinct from 
others in the treatment it requiree, so as to be able to perform 
it with greater facility and in the groateEt perEuction. Whero 
the different kiuds of work are not so diatinguislied and divided, 
where everyone is a jack-of-aU-trodea, there manufactures remain 
still in the greatest barbarism. It might deserve to be considered 

' [tlw word " Uw " is here us«d in tivo diJI«r»at wiuie«, oa whiob w« 
Vl»t«ly'B Ziyj>, Ai)pondij[, Art *' Law."] 
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whether pure philosophy in all lU parts does not require a man 
speciallj doToted to it, and whether it would not bo hotter for 
the wholo business of science if those who, to plooso tho tastoa 
of the public, are woot to blend the rational and empirical ele- 
ments together, nuxed in oU sorts of proportions unknown to 
thomselTes [5), and wlio call themselves independent thinkers, 
gi?ing the name of minute philosophers to thoee who apply 

IthemselTes to the rational part only — if these, I say, were 
warned not to carry on two employments together which differ 
widely in tho treatment they demand, for each of which perhaps 
ft special talent is required, and the combinatiou of which in one 

IpcrBon only produces bunglers. But I only ask here whether the 
nature of science does not require that we should always oare- 
rs folly separate the empirical from the rational part, and prefix 
to Physics proper (or empirical physios) a metaphysic of nature, 
and to practical anthropology a metaphysic of morals, which 
must be carefully cleared of everything empirioal, so that we 
may know how much can bo accomplished by pure reason in 
both oasos, and from what souroee it draws this its d priori 
teaching, and that whether the latter inquiry is oonduoied by 
all moralists (whose name is legion), or only by some who feel 
ft calling thereto. 

As my oonoem here is with moral philosophy, I limit the 
question suggested to this : Whether it is not of tho utmost 
I neoesrity to construct a pure moral philosophy, perfectly cleared 
<rf everything which is only empirical, and which belooga to 
anthropology P for that such a philosophy must be possible is 
Bi<j[ident from the common idea of duty and of the moral laws. 
Everyone must admit that if a law is to have moral foroe, i. e 
to he the haais of an obligntion, it must carry with it absolute 
; noMSlltJi I lluU,'f<& example, the preoept, ' Thofl shalt not lie. * 

BS 
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is not valid for mon alo ne, as if other rationol hein:r" Vi^fl no 
f— #- need to obflervo it ; aod so with all the oiEer moral la^\s ^loj-^rly 
BO called; that, therefore, the basis of obligation nm st not b o 
I Bought in the Dature of man, or in the circumetanoeB in. tho 
^ woria in which he is placed, but d priori simply in the eonoep- 
tioDB of (e) pure reaaon; and although any other precept which 
is founded on principloB of mero experience may bo in oortun 
respeots universal, yet in as far as it rests even in the least 
degree on an empirical haais, perhaps only as to a motive, such 
a precept, while it may be a praotloal rule, can never be called 
a moral law. 

Thins not only are moral laws with their principlcE esKontially 
I distioguiahed from every other kin d of practical knowlodgo J n 
whieh thoro ts anytlung empirical, but all moral philoBojj hy 
r^tlf whuily UU llii poro pare. sAVhon applied to man, it doe* 
not borrow ihA tWSt inmg tromlhe knowledge of man liimseU 
(anthropology), but givee laws d priori to him as at. rational 
being. (\^No doubt thesA laws require a judgment sharpened by 
experi^n^, in order on tho one hand to distinguish in what 
foases they are applicable, and on the other to procure for them 
uoceas to the will of tho man, and eiroclual influcnco on conduct ; 
since mon is acted on by so many inclinations that, though 
capable of the idea of a practical pure reaeon, he is not so easUjr 
■hie to make it effective in cot]creto in his life. 

A metapbysio of morals is therefore indispensably necoBsary, 
not merely for B.peculatire reasouB, in order to investigate the 
sources of the practical principles which are to be found <i pnm 
in our reason, but also because morals themselvfrs aro liablo to all 
sorts of corruption, as long as wc aro without that cluo and 
supremo canon by which to estimate them ooireotly. ^ F or in^ 
order that an action should be morally good, it is not enough 
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that it eon/onn to tho moml law, but it must alHO lie done /or 
"iake Of tht inw, ottie rwiw that oonfomiity ia only very OQtt - ' 
tii^ait aod unoertain ; since a principle wliich is not moral^ 
althoogh it ma y now and then produoe aotjons oonfrnfmatle to 
the law, will ala o often produ ce actions whi oh contradict Jt (7). 
Now It 18 o nly in a pure philosophy that we can look for the _ 
tumH law in ita parity and geaoinenees (and, in a praotioal 
ittaitBr» this is of fho utmost oonaequenoe) : we must, therefore, 
begin with pure philosophy (metaphysio), and without it there 
onmot be any moral philoEophy at all. That which mingles 
these pure principles with the empirical does not deserve the 
oame of philosophy (for what distin^nishos philosophy from 
common rational knowledge is, that it treats in separate 
*WfHM*» what the latter only comprehends oonfusedly) ; much 
les docs it deserve that of moml philosophy, sinoo by thi^ 
confusion it oven spoils tho purity of morals themselveis and 
counteracts its own end. 

Let it not be thought, however, that what is here demanded 
is already extant in the propajdeutio prefixed by the celebrated 
Woli* to liis moral philosophy, namely, his 60-called general 
prmeUeei pbihwphif, and that, therefore, we have not to strike 
into an entirely new field. Just because it was to bo a general 
pnwtical philosophy, it has not taken into consideration a will 
of any particular kind— say one which should be determined 
solely from a priori principles without any empirical motives, 
«nd which we might call a pure will, but volition in genera^ 
with all the actions and conditions whioh belong to it in this 



■ [JoliuD Chris^n Ton Wolf (I079-172S) ww the autW of trcatiKk 
' «a phUvcuphy, niatht*naticH, fto., whioh w«re for a long time Ihe atondard 
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general significatioi]. By this it is distinguished from a meta- 
phjsio of morals, just as general logic, which treats of the acta 
and canons of thought in genera/, is distingulsbod from tran- 
floondontol philosophy, which treats of tho particular aots and 
oanoDS of pure thought, i.e. that whose ooguitions oro olto- 
gother d priori. For the metaphysio of morals has to osomine 
the idea and the principles of a poRsiWe pure will, and not tho 
aots and conditions of human volition gononilly, which £or th& 
most part are drawa from psychology {&). It is true that moral 
laws and duty are spoken of iu the general practical philosophy 
(eontrary indeed to all fitnoss). Bat this is no objection, for in 
this respect also tho authors of that science remain truo to their 
idea of it ; they do not diotiugidsh the motives which are pre- 
Boribed af! =ihli l.y iifisnn alone altogether d prion', luvl whwh. 
aw proj'erly itM'r.iI, tu<m tho empirical himUvu' ■vviiirlithe 
i mderstamli ii^'- i:;-i ^ to general concoiitioiiu invix'ly b y oom- 
pariBon of exji.riciiULis; but without noticing the diflorcnce of 
tbeiT Bomrcos, and looking on them all as homogeneous, they 
consider only their greater or less amount. It is in this way they 
frame their notion of Qbligation, whicb, though anything but 
moral, is all tliat can bo asked for in a philosopLy wliioh paaaeft 
no judgment at all on the oritjin of all possible practical 
concepts, whether they are d priori, or only li posteriori. 

Intending to publish hereafter a metaphysic of morals, I 
issue in the ilrst instance these fundamental principles. Indeed 
there is properly no other foundation for it than the critical 
ej-amination 0/ a purr practical reason ; just as that of metaphy- 
sics is the erilical examination of the pure speculativo reason, 
already published. But in the first place the former is not » 
absolutely necessary as the latter, becauee in moral concerns 
human reason can easily be brought to a high degree of oor- 
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reotcces and oomploteness, even in tbe commonest underataad- 
iag, while od the contrary in its theoretic but pure use it is 
wholly dialectical ; and in tlio aeooad place if the critique of a 
pure pmctioal reason is to bo complete, it must be possible at 
the same time to show ita identity with tho speeulatiTe reason 
in a oottimon principle, for it can ultimately b o only one and. 
the same reaaon wh i ch has to be di atioguifihod mo roly in its afc ^ ^ 
plication. I could not, however, bring it to such completeneee 
here, without introducing considerations of a wholly different 
kind, whiob would be perplexing to the reader (9). On this 
account I haTO adopted the title ol Fandamenial Frinctples of the 
Metaphyiie 0/ Morah^ instead of that of a Criiieai ExamiaatioH 
0/ the pure practical JUawti. 

Bnt in the third place, since a metaph^'sio of morals, in 
^ite of the discouraging title, is yet capable of being presentod 
in a popular form, and one adapted to the common understand- 
ing. I find it useful to separate from it this preliminary 
treatise on ita fundamental principles, in order tliat I may not 
bereaf ter have need Co introduce these necessarily subtle disona- 
eions into a book of a more simple dharaotcf. 

The present treatise is, however, nothing more than the in- 
ition and establishment of the tupreote priitcipi^ ^ftncralitsft' 
anci this alone constitutes a study complete in itself, and one 
which ought to be kept apart from every other moral investiga- 
tion. No donbt my oonoluaioas on thia weighty questiou, which 
haa hitherto been rery unsatisfactorily examined, would rooDire 
much light £rom the application of the same principle to the 
whole system, and would be greatly oooBrmed by the adequacy 
wbi(^ it exhibits throughout ; but I must forego this advantage, 
which indeed would be after all more gratifying than useful, 
aioce the ea^ applicability of a principle and its apparent 
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adequacy give no very oertain proof of Its soundness, but 
rather inspire a certain partiality, wliich. prevents ias from 
oxamining and estimating it atiiotly in itaolf, and without 
regard to consequences. 

I have adopted in this work tbo method which I thick 
moat suitable, proceeding analytically from common knowledge 
to the determination of its ultimate principle, and again descend- 
ing synthetically from the eiaminatiuu of this prinriple and its 
sources to the common knowledge in which we find it employed. 
The division will, thcrcfoto, be as follows (lo) : — 

1. First wch'on.— Transition from tho common rational 
knowledge of morality to the philosophical. 

2. Second sfction. — TranBition from popular moral philoso- 
phy to the metaphysio of morals. 

3. Third section. — Finsil step from tbo mctaphysic of morals 
to the critique of tbo pure practical reason- 
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FIEST SECTION. 



H TKAHSmON FROM TttK COMMON RATIONAL RNOWLEDOC OF 
H MORALITY TO THE PHILOeOPHICAL. 

' XoniiNo can possibly bo conceived iu the world, or even out ol 
itf which can be colled gooil wiLhout qunliHcntion, excepta Gqpd "^ 

■ "BSIL. Intelljgence, wit, judgment, and the other taknti of the 
miad, however they may be oamed, or oounige, resolution, per- 
Bcvcrancc, as qualities of terapcmnient, are undoubt^ly good 
uid deeirablo in maoy respects ; but these giftft of nature may 
also become extremely bad and mischievous if the will which is 
to m&ke T190 of them, and which, 'therefore, constitutes wlmt is 
called c Affrarf tff, is not good. It is the eamo with the gifls of 
fortunf. Power, riches, honour, even health, and the general 
woU-being and eouteutment with one's condition which is called 
happitieM, inspire piide, and often presumption, if there is not a 
good wlU to correct the influence of these on the mind, and with 
this also to rectify the whole principle of acting, and adapt it to 
its end. The sight of a being who is not adorned with a single 
feature of a pure and good will, enjoying unbroken prosperity, 
flan never givo pleasure to au impartial rational spectator (i2j. 
Tinu a good will appears to constitute the indispensable oondi^ 

ttiOD even of being worthy of happinoes. 
ITherc are oven some qualities which are of service to this 
good will itself, nnd may facilitate its action, yet wliich luive no( 
intrinsic unconditional value, but always pi-csuppose a good will, 
and this qiukUfics tho esteem that wo juslly hnvo for thenii and 
does not permit us to regard them as absolutely good. Mode- 
raUon in tlie affections and passions, self-oontrol and calm doli- 
bezation are not only good in many respeots, but even seom to 
OQOsiitato pari of tho intrinsic worth of the person ; but they I 
an for from deserving to be called good without qualiflcatiou. 
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althntigh thoy h&va boon ao unconditionally prmaod by tha 
Aucteuts. For witliout tbo priuoiples of a good will, thoy may 
become extrpnioly bad, and the ooolneM of a villain not only 
makes liim far more dtiiifi;erou8, but also direolly make« bim 
more aborainnblQ iu our eyes than hd would have been mUiout 
it. 

'f^ good will is good not bocaoso of what it performs or 
ftffecfjt, not by its apfnoss for (ho attainTuont of eomo propoaed 
end, but simply by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good is 
it«eir, ttnd ooii8i(l(!i-ed by iLsnli' is to bo esteonipd much higher 
than all tbnt c^n be brought about by it in favour of any inoli- 
Dstitin, nay, evt-n of the sum totil of all incIinatiotiB. Even If 
it should happen thai, owing to epocial disfavour of fortune, or 
the nig'gai'dly provision of a step<motherly nature, thta wiU 
Rhould wholly lack powor to accomplish its piuposo, if with its 
gjeatoflt efforts it should yet achieve nothing, and there should 
remain only the good will (not, to bo sure, a mere wish, but the 
summoning of at] moana in our powor), then, like a jewel, it 
would still shine by its own light, as a thing which has its 
whole value in itself (13). ltf> usefuhirss or fruitlcssneSB can 
neither odd to nor talcoiiway anything from Ibis value. It would 
he, as it were, only the stitting to enable us to handle it the 
more conveniently in common commerce, or to attract to it the 
attention of those who are not yet connoisseurs, but not to 
recommend it to true connoiEseurs, or to deti?rmiae its value. 

There is, however, something so strange in this idea of the 
absohite valun of the more will, iu which no account is taken 
of its utility, that notwithstanding the thorough assent of oven 
commou reason to the idea, yet a susipicioa must arise that tt 
nuiy perh.iips really be Uiu pru'luoL (jf mere high-flown fancy, 
imd that wc may have misunderstood the purpose of nature in 
iissigning reason as the governor of our will. Therefore we will 
examine this idea from this point of view. 

In the physical constitution of an organixed being, that is, 
u being adapted suitably to the purposes of life, wo oasurao it as 
a fnndnraeutn.1 principle that no orgon for any purpose will be 
found but what is also the fittest and best adapted for that 
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i|Murpofle. Now ia a l)eing which has reason and a will, if the 
proper objoct of nature were Us conservation, its uvf/ure, in a 
word, its happineis, then natunt would have hit U|>on a very bod 
a]Tang(>mDnt in eelectiog tho reason of tho creature to carry onf* 
this purpose. For all tho nctioas which tUo creature has to por- 
form with a view to this purpose, and the whole rule of its oon- 
dtuil, would he far more surely presonbed to it by insUnot, and 
th^ end would have been attained thereby much more certainly 
tlian it ever can he by reason. Should reason have been com- 
municated to this favoured creature over and above, it must 
only have served it to contemplate the happy constitution of its 
D&turc (h), to admire it, to eongratulato itself thoroou, and' 
to feel thankful for it to tho benoficont cause, but not that it 
•hould subject its desires to that weak aud delu&ivo guidance, 
mnd meddle bunglingly wiUi the purpoao of nature. In a word, 
Datore woiUd have taken care that reason should not break forth 
into practical erei-cise, nor have the presumption, with its weak 
inaight, to think out for itself the plan of happinew, and of the- 
means of attaining it. Nature would not only havo taken on 
herself the ohoico of the ends, but fflso of tho means, and with ' 
wise foresight would have entrusted both Jo instinct. 

And, in fact, ve find that the more a oultivatod reason / 
apT^ies iTScit with (icliL(.-rato purpose to Llai ui^ jui jiunnt ■oi-4ife' *"■ 
and hapjnnesis so muck the more doea-ili«-jnaa-l«iI of true^ 
uiEiflfactiQn. And from this circurastanoe there arisea in many, if 
they are eandid enough to oonfoas it, a certain degree of miioio^y, 
tbat is, hatred of reasou, especially in the cose of those who are 
moat expcrienoed in Ihe use of it, because after oalculating all 
the advantages they derive, I dtf not soy from the invention of 
all the arte of common luxury, but oveu from the scionoea (which 
saem to thorn to be nft>'r all only a luxury of the understanding), 
tliey find that they have, in fact, only brought moro trouble oa 
their shoulders, rather than gained in happiness ; and they end 
by envying, rather than despising, the mure common stamp of 
men who keep cloeer to the guidanee of mere instinct, and do / 
oot allow their reason much influence on tlieir conduct. Aod 
this we most admit, that tho j udgment of those who would very 
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much lower tho lofty oiilog'iea of the advaiiloges whidi roaaon 
gives us in regard to tho happiness and ealisfaction of life, or 
who would even reduce thein below zero, is by no means morose 
or ungmtoEul to tho goodness with which the world is governed, 
"but that tlu-re lies at the root of these judgments the idea (ift) 
that otir exiKt^noe hns u diJTorent and for nobler end, for which, 
and not for happiness, reason is properly intended, and which 
must, therefore, be regarded as the supreme condition to which 
private ends of man must, for the most part, be pofitponed. 
For oa reason is not competent to guide the will with oet 
y in regard to its objects and the satisfaction of all our wanta 
(which it to some extent even muUtplicsj, this being an end to 
which an implanted iostinot would have led with much greater 
ainty /and since, novortholess, reason is imparted to us as a 
practical faeultj^"./". as one which is to have influence on the 
I BciV/, therefore, aaniiiting that natm-e generally in tho distribu* 
I lion of her capacities has adapted tho means to iho end, its 
T true destination must be to produce a xcitl, not merely good as 
\ a meam to Boraetliing else, but rjood in \iHelJ\ for which reaeou 
JL was absolutely necessary. rThis will then, though not indeed 
t^e sole and complete good, must be the supreme goodand the 
condition of every other, even of the desire of happiness. / Und ter 
these cii-eumstaucos, there is nothing inconsistent witl^tb g wi g- 
dom of nature iu tlio fact tlmt the ciiliivation of tlio i pfl ag 9"t _ 
which IS ri-qin>ilo for the first find imconditi<"in;Ll jiuiiiu^t', does 
^ mauy ways lulerfere, at kast in"thiritf&, with the aUoi^piBut 
of the sficoud, whiuli i» always oouilitional, namely, happinflflftL 
"T^tty, it may even redui - i' fi nothing, without natiu^ thereby 
■ failing of her purjtose. Fur reason reoo gnises the eaj jibnui^pion* 
' of a good will ns its highoS. pracTic al destinat ion, and in attain- 
ing this pu:ipOBc is capable only of a satisfaction of its owe 
|iroperkind, namely, that from the attoiumout of an end, which 
ond again is determinod by reason only, notwithstanding that 
this may involve many a disappointment to the ends of incli- 
nation [ifl). 

^0 hovG then tojiaiffilop tho notion of a will which desorveB 
to be EigUf esfccraod for itself, and is good withou C a T^t 
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anvthing fiirflier, a notion which exists plr^^'^y in 
' Tiatural understanding, roquiring rath er to be cleared np 
to be tauglit, and \\ 1 ; ^ ^n iiniiitiu.:,' the value ol our aotions 
iakeA the BnTYlnr , i futes the avBdJtlffl ftf ftH" 

ler to dv ihls ivc \>iil tako tbo notion of duty, 

~ which includos that of a good will, although implying cortaiat 
sabjective restrictions and hindrances;' These, howovor, &r 
frum oonoealing it, or rendering it unreeogni sable, rathor 
toing it out hj ooattast, and make it ahino forth so much 
the brighter. 

(I omit hero all actions which are already recognised as in- 
Dooaistent with duty, although thoy may be useful for this or 
that purpose, for with those the question wbothor they arc done 
/ivm duty cannot arise at all, since they oven oonfiict with it. I 
also set aside those actions which really conform to duty, hut to 
which men have no direct titcUnatiou, performing tlicm because I 
they are impelled thereto by some other inclination. For in 



thifl case we can readily dit^linpuisb whether i\m at^tiou which 
ajp reea with duty is done ffom ilufy, or from a selfish vie w. 

^imij^ Imi^fir tfl mwkn fhin Hit^tii^nti on whoo the actioo 
with duty, and tho suhjeot has besides s dircei inplinfiljnn tjt ift / Y 
F^example, it is always a mattw ol duty that a doaler should 
not overcHarge an tP ^^yn-iflTiftwl pnwOtyflf, fipA wTinpnYtW 1***** 

i«miifj^A^mAr/.ft fha ppd^fl^ H -adwrnan Aot f «»>f^ nTfli^|iftTy>^ 

[ hul kw'ps a QjLed pri ce for eTeryone. «ff ^fr>*- % 0^^ hnyK nf him 
_pUier. Uea are thus Aatte»t ljf aervedj 

to mafc etjl JaUflBLt"M rnn. Imflfttm^T^ hlW 99 act«d ^^ 

dnty and bom principles of honesty ; his own advnntag6%J' 
I nqoired it ; it is out of the question in this case to suppose that ^ 
be might besides have a direct inclination in favour of the 
bnyeri, eo that (17), as it were, from love ho should givo no ad- 
Tantage to one over another. Accordingly the action was done i 'i 
neiUiur &om duty nor from direct inelinatioa, but merely witli ' 
a nlfiBh riew. 
■ On the other hand, it is a duty to maintain one's life ; andj 
io addition, every one has also a direct iiiclinntion to do so. But 
OD this Bcooont the often anuons oaxe which most men take for 
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it has no intrinsio wortli, aud their maxim has no moral import. 
They prcMrve their lifo as duly requirtSy no doubt, but not 

' heciiuse duiy requires. On the othor hand, if adversity and 
hopeless sorrow have oompletely taken away the relish for life ; 
if the unfortunate one, strong iu mind, indignant at his fate 
rnther than desponding or dejected, wisheB for death, and yet 
preserves his life ivithout loving it — not from iocUnatioa or 
foar, but from duty — then his maxim has a moral worth. 

To bo beneficent when wo can is a duty ; and besides this, 
there arc many minds so sympathetically constituted tliat, with- 
out any other motive of vanity or self-interest, they find a 
pleosure in epreadiug joy around them, and can take delight 
in the aatisfaotion of others so far as it is their own work. Bnt 
I maintain that iu such a case an action of tliis kind, however 
proper, however aminblo it may be, has nevertheless do true mon^H 
■worth, but is on a Iwvel with other inclinations, f, j^, the indP^ 
nation to honour, which, if it is happily directed to that whion 
is in fact of public utility and sooordaut with duty, and consef 
quently honourable, deserves praise and encouragement, but not 
esteem, g or tl io maxim lacks (lie moral import, namely, that 
Buoh actions bo 3ono /i-am ^tif;/, not from inclination. Put the 

TMSSlhaCnio mind of that philanthropist were clouded by sor- 
row of his own (la), extinguishing all sympathy with the lot of 
others, and that wliile he slill hae the power to henefit others in 
distress, ho is not touched by their trouble because he is absorbed 
with his own ; and now suppose that he tearshimsetf out of this 
dead insensibility, aud performs the action without any inclina- 
tion to it, but simply from duty, then first bos his action ita 

i genuine moral worth. Further still; if nature has put little 
sympathy iu the heart of this or that man ; if ho, supposed to 
be an upright man, ia by tomperamont cold and indifferent to 
the puffc-rings of others, perhaps because iu respect of his own 
he is provided with the special gift of patience aiul fortitude, 
and supposes, or even requires, that, others should have the 
same — and suoh a man would certainly net be the meanest pro- 
duct of nature — but if nature had not specially framed him for 
a philanthropist, would he not still find in himself a souroe 
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from whence to give himself a far higW vorth than that of a 
good-nafored t«m]>erani<5nt maid be ? Ungnestionably. It ia 
just in this that tho moral worth of the character is hroQght out 
which is incompamhly the highest of all, namely, that he is 
bwefioeot, not from inclination, but from duty. 

To eeouxe odq'b own happiness is a duty, at least indireoUy ;J^ 
for discontent wtHi nnn'ft ^TiHitifm, fill er a prcsgiiro of many.. 
anxieti eB and amidst imafth'aHcd wantg, might easily b ecome ai^ 
gnoi ietnplatioH to fransffrettgiouqfjlutji.^ But. iicro tifjain, with- 
bot looking to duty, aU men have already the strongest and most ' 
intimate inclinatian to happiness, boeauso it is jxisi in this idea 
that all inclinations ore combined in one total. _ But tb9. precept. 
of bafrpiness is often of such a sort that it greatly interferes with 
some inolirr i- i. tt t ' it.- and 

certain <V>ni.^'.. m i.'.' L :■. -.i.h ■ f ".Iti.-f:.- ■ . ■■[ I : ■' ■' ■■:■ 

vhicK lat'uli'ji }i,nf'pines> _i'j^. !l i:- in.: Mivu i • i . , 

al Oiat a si: nationj definite bnth n^ i > v.': . isea 

and as to tUu Uiuw within which it can be gratitit-U, a oHoa able 
to overcome such a Euctuating itloa^ and tliat a gouty patient, 
for iatftauce, can choose to enjoy what he likes, and to suffer 
what he may, siuoe, acvording to his calculation, on this occo- i 
sion at least, he bos [only] not sacrificed the enjoyment of the I 
present moment to a possibly mistaken expectation of a happi- I 
DOSS whidi is supposed to be found in health. But even iu litis 
owe, if the general desire for happiness did not inQuonco his ( 
will, and supposing that in bis particular coao health was not li ' 
OMBttary element in this calcnlation, there yet remains in tliis, 
•s in «U other cases, this law, namely, that he should promote ' 
his happiness not from inclination hut from duty, and by tluB> 
would his conduct first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to understand 
those passages of Scripture also in which wo oro oonmiiinded to 
lore our neighbour, even our euemy. For love, rts au alfeoLiou, 
cmnot be commanded, but beneQcenco for duty's sake may ; 
eten thougli we ore not impelled to it by any inclination — nay, 
ore even repelled by a natural aud uncouquerable avenioa. Thia 
XMpraciieal love, and not pathotogieat—Sk love wliloh ta aeated in^ 
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the win, and not in the propenBions of sense — in prinoipleB of 
action and not of tender sympathy ; and it is this love alone 
which can he commanded. 

\ The second' proposition is : That an action done from duty 

j||derive8 its moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be 
ained by it, but from the ma,xim by which it is determined, 
and therefore does not depend on the realization of the object of 
the action, but merely on%ke VKtnaple qf volition by^Tvhioh the 
action has taken place, withput regard to any object of desire (20), 
It is clear from what precedes that the purposes which we may 
have in view in our actions^ or thfiir effects regarded as ^ids and 
springs of the will, cannot give to actions any unconditional or 
moral worth. In what, then, can their worth lie, if it is not to 
consist in the will and in reference to its expected effect P It 
cannot lie anywhere buf im the principle »/ the will without 
regard to the ends whic^.can be attained by the action.^/For 
the yni stands between 'its d priori principle, jsluch is fonmilt 
its d posteriori spring, which is material, as between two 
roads, and as it must be determined by something, it follows 
that it must be determined by the formal principle of volition 
when an action is done from duty, in which case every material 
principle has been withdrawn from it. 

The third proposition, which is a consequence of the two 
preceding, I would express thus : Duty is the necessity of acting 
from respect for the late. I may have inclination for an object 
as the effect of my proposed action, but I cannot have respect 

'for it, just for this reason, that it is an effect and not an energy 
of will. Similarly, I cannot have respect for inclination, whether 
my own or another's ; I can at most, if my own, approve it ; if 
another's, sometimes even love it ; i. e. look on it as favourable 
to my own interest. It is only what is connected with my vrill 
as a principle, by no means as im effect — what does not subserve 

/my inclination, but overpowers it, or at least in case of choice 
excludes it from its calculation — in other wordfi, simply the law 



t ' [The first propoBition was that to have moral worth an aotion most b& 
done from duty.] 
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of itMlf, vhich can be an ob]«ot o( respect, aud lidnoe a ootn- 
mand. Now an aotion An^^ tjnm duty mngt. iriioliy "*"liiilft 
the infliienre of inclination, and with it every object of the will, 
•o that nothing remains which can dotermine tbe will except 
ebjeotively the imc, and subjectively jniri' rf>tpfct [i\) for this 
practical law, and consequently tlie maxim' that I should follow 
tliis law ovon to the thwarting of nil my inclinations. 

Thus the moral wortli of an action does not lie in the effect 
*xpect«(I from it, nor in any jirlnciple of action which retjuiros I 
to borrow its motive from tbia expected effect. For all these"' 
cifeots — agreeableness of one's condition, and ovon the promo- 
tiou of the happiness of others — could havo been also brought 
about by other causes, so that for this there would have been no 
need of the will of a rational being; whereas it lb in this alone 
that the supremo aud unconditional good can bo found. The 
pp&-eminent good which we call moral c-an therefore consist in / 
nothing else than the coneepfion of iatt? iu itself, tehieh certainly mxV 
only pOHsible in a raiional being, in so far as this conception, onti 
not the expected effect, determines tbe will. This is a good 
which is already present in (he jjersou who acts accordingly, 
and we have not to wait for it to appear first in the result* (22). 

But what sort of law can that be, tbe conception of which 
miutt ilet^irniine the will, even wiihout paying any regard to the 
«Seot expected from it, in order that this will may bo called 

I' A m*mm in the subjoclive prinoiplo *A TolitioD. Tbe olgrativu prin- ' 
^Ii1« (i.«. t3ut which woald &1m nerve suhjcotivdy as a prootical prin<npla to 
«U rutiuul boinga U FMUon h^d iuU poiret ovur tb» faculty of dfiairo) la the 
practicHl Ivw. 

* tl might bo hero ohj«otfld tv me that I tab* rcfnge bcbiod tbo word 
ft»pKl ia on obHcurc fi'elin^, instead of giring' a distinat aoLutioa uf tba 
^uattioB by & oincopt ai the niuon. But althoogh respeot ii a foeUng, it b 
not » (fcliitg Ttcticed tlirotigti inflacnee, but \» te^f-wrou^ltt bv n rational 
m VU O U^ nul, tbfTvfore, is ap<intica]ly diBtitiot from k11 feeling* uf the fornitT 
Idad. whicb may be rtferred either to ioeiioatioa or f«ar. What 1 reoog- 
viM imBMluiUily u « law fur ui«, I tecagnisv with twfvA. This merely 
^grtffk* tbo ooBHiooBoeM that my will is tubor^aatt to a law, without tfa« 
rtt'Dtltm of other inflocaMs on my eonso. Xh£ iouacdiat* detcrninition 
>f tbo wUi by the hiw, imd the fioowiouanaia of this is called retpedf W that 

O 
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good iihsolntoly and without qualiScjatiou P As I have deprivod 
the will of every impulse wliich could nriso to it from obedience 
to any law, thero romoins nothing Ijut tho universal conformitj 
of its actions to law in gonoral, which alono is to servo tho will 
as a principle, i. e. I am never to act otherwise than so fAat I 
ttbiako will that my maxim should leeomc a unicerml law. Hera 
now, it is the simple conformity to law in general, without 
assuming any particular law applicable to certain actions, that 
servos the will as ita principle, and must so servo it, if duty is 
not to be a vain delusion and a ohlmerical notion.^The common 
roason of men in its practical judgmonta perfectly coincides with 
this, and always has in view tho principle here suggested.? Let 
tlio question be, for example; May I when in distress make a 
promise with the intention not to keep it? I readily distin* 
guish hero between the two significations which the question 
may have : "Wliethor it is prudent (23), or whether it is right, to 
make a false proraiao. Tho former may undoubtedly often be 
the case. I see clearly indeed that it is not enough to extricate 
myeeU from a present (lifTiciilty by means of this subterfuge, 
but it mnst be woU considered whether there may not hereafter 
spring from this lie much greater inoonvonlence than that from 
which I now frue mywlf, and as, with all my supposed cuniiiiiif, 
the consequences cannot be so easily foreseen but that credit 



thill ia raghrdod ft.<t nn fffftct of the Inw on tlie subject, asi not as the cauM 
of it. K«spcot is properly the (22) ronceptioD of a worth wliioli thwarts my 
•cU-loTe. Acwirdicgly it it aoraetbini^ whioh is considered neither aa an 
object of iiii;UnntioQ uor uf fc-ur, ultlioutfh. it has somctfain;; anAli>gous to 
both, The vbjeci of r*speot is tho imo oaly, and thut, tho law vrhich we im- 
poae on oursek-et, and yot rccoj^uiao as acccsftary in itHeif. Ah a Uw, we are 
luhjeoted to it without ooaiultiug uU-loTa ; oa imposed by ua on oursi^Tes, 
it is a rcflolt of our wUL In the former aspect it liun an nnalo^ to fear, in 
the latter to iuoUiLutiun. lUHpcct for u |kti>ou is prnjicrly only mspoot for 
tin- li*w (uf Imin^sly, fcflOi "f vfhicih ho givM us iin example. Sine© wo alio 
look on the improTtmeut of our liUunts us a duty, we cantidcr that we aeo in 
a person of tal«ats, cu it wro, tlia example of a taw (viz. to become lUto him ' 
in thjft hy cieroisR), tmH thin constitute!) onr rcdpcct. All so-called inonJ 
inUrett oousists simply la mpect for the law. 
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oaaa loet nuij be much more iujunous to mo than anjr mUchief 
which I teek to avoid at present, it should be cousideml whether 
it would not be more prudent to act herein n«>nnling to a uni- 
Tetsal masam, and to make it a habit to pronuBe nothing oxoept 
with the intention of keeping it. But it is soon ol^ar to mo that 
Boch a maxim will still only be baaed, on the fear of ooiis»- 
qnences. Now it ia a wholly difierent thing to b e trathful fr<tf i 

I duty, and to be so from apprehe nsion of ip jnrin^s *TnTiitT<nion r»>T 
In the first case, the very notion of tha aotion already implies a 
law for me ; in the eeoond esse. I must first look aboat oleowhere 
to aee what resnlta may be combined with it which would affaot 
myself. For to deTiata from ^h(^ p rin mple of duty ia beyond ft U 
i^nnht wiy^wl : but to be unfaithful to my maxim of prudence 
may oft«n be very advantageous to me, although to abide by it 
is certainly safer. The sh ortest way, however, and an uuerriug 
one, to di acovcr the an swer t o this question whether a jying 
promise is oonastent with dut y^ is to ask myself. Should I bet 
oonionl ttiatmy manrn (to extricate myself from difficulty by 
• Mae promise) should hold good as a universal law, for myself 
■B well aa for others ? and should I be able to say to myself, 

H *' £vBry ouo may make a deceitful promise wh^u he finds lum 
seU in a difficulty from wluoh he cannot otherwise extricate 
himself " P (21} Then 1 presently become uwnro that whilo I 
oaa will the lie, I can by no moans will that lying should be a 
nnivenal law. For with such a law there would be no promises 
at all, since it would bo in vain to allege my iDtonticn in regard 
to my future actions to those who would not b«<lievo this allega- 

H tion, or if tbcy over- hastily did so would pay me back in my 
own coin. Ucnce my maxim, as soon as it should be made il / 
asiranal law, would necessarily destroy itself. jf^j^-^'^^' 

I do not, therefore, need any fiu--reauhtng penetraJHo^ to 
llimftw ip|||li rT"Ii'nT o' fo do In oVdOT^iarniy w ill may bo mp - 1 ,-i .jl 
liUy goodT^Inexporionocd ia the course of the world, incapable j l-*^ 
'of Mug I^pared for all its contingencies, I only ask myself : j ^j---^ 
Canst thou dso will that thy maxim should be a univoiwd law P I x/^ 
If not| then it mtist be rejected, and that not because of a ditf- ' j^ 

^ advantage accruing from it to myself or even to others, but "^ 

u 
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because it cannot enter as a principle into a possible universal 
legiBlotion, and roason extorts from me immediate respect for 
swdi legislation. I do not indo&d as yet diacertt on what this 
reepect is based (this the philosophoi may iuquiro), but at least 
I understand thiB.-tliat it is an estimation of tlio worth which 
far outAveighs all worth of what is recommended by inclination, 
and that the noceesity of ooting from yurt) roepeot for the prac- 
tif^al law ia what cocfititutes duty, to which every other motire 
must give ^Inee, because it ia the condition of a will being good 
tw itBe(/\ and the worth of such a will is above everything. 

Thus, then^^thout quitting the moral knowledge of com- 
mon human reosonY we have arrived at its priuciplo. And 

aUbo U^h. no doubt ai-^TOm^T^?" "i**" tlfinnfonTiwAivt^ if in «imh ^p 

abstract and universal form, yet they always have it y oa jj jr 
hi'foro tlicir eyes, and use it as the standord of thfit^ ^^- 
sion. Here it would bo easy to show how, with this compass 
in hand (25), men are well able to distinguish, in every case Uiot 
ocouTB, wliat is good, what bad, conformably to duty or inoon- 
»ifit(>ut with it, if, without in the least teaching them anything 
now, we only, like Socrotes, direct their attention to the prin- 
ciple they themselvos employ; and that therefore we do not need 
science and philosophy to know what we should do to bo honest 
and good, yea, even wise and virtuous. Indeed we might well 
have oonjeoturod beforehand that the kuowlndgo of what every 
man is bound to do, and theroforo also to know, would be within 
the reach of cvury man, even the commonest.' Here we cannot 
forbear admiration whon wc seo bow great an advantage the 
practical judgment has over the theoruUeal in the oommou un- 
derstondiug of men. In the latter, if common reason ventures 
to d0i>art from the laws of exporiouce and from the perceptions 
of the fionscs it falls into mere iucoucoivabilities and self-oou- 
tradiotions, at least into a ohaos of uncertainty, obsourity, and 
instability. But in the praotitial sphere it is just whqu^the 



' [Cumpare the not* to the Prt-faoe to the Oritique of the Pracl 
tan, p. 111. A »pvdmeD. of Eaut's propodvd applkattoa oi* the Socratu 
mtrthud mov be found in Mr. Semple's tmnaktioii of the Metaphjf$ic <if 
ElhicB, \>. 290.] 
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mmmon understandiny^xcludea nil sousible sprip gs from prac- 
its powWof judgmeuf Tjn^Tii? to sliow itself to 
IraoUge. It then bocomes evea subil.:, wli-tliPt it hv that it 
ahioimeB with it« own coQsciencc or with other claims rofipeoting 
what is to bo called right, or whether it dosires for its oim I'n- 
straotion to detenmae honestly the worth of ootious; aud, in 
the latter cose, it may oveu IiATe as good a hope of hitting the 
mark as tuiy philosopher whntoTer can promise himsolf. Nay, 
it ia almost more sure of doing m, because the philosopher cau- 
Dot have any other principle, while he may easily |>erplex his 
jndgmeat by a multitude of ooosideratioQS for^gn to the 
matter^ and so turn aside from Iho right way. Would _lt. Uflt _ 
thwefor e/be wiser in moral jjoncems to aofitiiesee tQ the judg- _ 
mont oTpommon reaeo h (2c),xir at most only to call in philosophy 
forlhe porpoee of rendering the aystem of morals more complete ^ 
and inttilligible,Hind its rules moro convonicat for oso (eqmaally ^^a 
for disputation); but not so as. to draw oil the common nndor- 
ttaading from its happy simplicity, or to bring it by means of 
philoeophy into a new path of inquiry and instruoUon ? 

Inuoceaoe is indeed a glorio^a thing, only, on the other 
hand, it is very sad thai it cann ot well ma intain iljself, andJ a 

— ca tfjf^ Btfd uceJ! Oa thifi account even wisdom — wlxioh other- 
wise consists more in conduct than in knowledge— yet has need 
of sdenoc, not in order to learn from it, but to sociue for its 

,. precepts admissiou and pormonenoe. AgiunBt all the commands 
ol flutj' whic h reason represents to man as so deaerTiny of i& - 
peot, he feels in himself a privvt'iful counterpoise in hts wants 
apd incli nations, the entire satisfaction of vhic^li he sum s ui> 
under the na mg of faappinese. Now reason issues its oommands 
onyieldingly, without promising anything to the inclinations, 
and, as it wore, with disregard and contempt for these claims, 
which ore so impetuous, and at the same timo so plaosiblo, and 
which will not allow thomselTea to bo suppressed by any oom- 
muid. Hence there arises a natural (iiaUelir, i. e. a dispontion, 
to ugne against those driot laws of duly and to question their r 
■ validity, or at least their purity and strictness ; and, if powible, 
to nuke Ihcm moru accordant with our wishes and inclinations, 
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Ihot IB to say, to corrupt tlietn at their very Bourco, and entirely 
to destroy their worth — a thing -wliich ovon common practical 
rensou cannot ultimately call good. 

Tims iR the common reason o/mnn oompellod to go out of its 
sphere, and to take a etep into the field of a, practical philosophg^ 
not to satisfy any sppculative want (whiuh never ocoura to it as 
long aa it is content to be mere sound reason), but even onprao- 
tical grounds (n], iu order to attain in it information and clear 
instruction respecting the source of its principle, and the oorreot 
determination of it in opposition to tlie maxima which are based 
on wants and inclinations, so that it may oBcapo from the per- 
plexity of ojiposito claims, and not run the risk of losing ail 
genuine moral principles through the equivocation into whioh 
it easily falls. Thus, when practical reason cultivates itself, 
there insensibly arises in it a diolectiu which forces it to se^ 
aid in philosopby, just as happens to it in its theoretio oso ; and 
in this case, therefore, as well as in the other, it will find reet 
nowhere but in a thorough critical examluattou of our reason. 
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SECOND SECTION. 



^1 TBASBmOX FBOM POPUUIS MORAL FHlUtSoniT TO TBB 

^^^ft UKTAPHT8IC OF MD1t.\LS. 

It we h>Te Inflierto drawa our nodon of duty from the ooni- 
mon use of oar practical reason, if is bj no means to 1)0 inienvd 
thai we bare treated it as an empirical uotion. Ou tba coa-' 
trary, if we attend to tlm expczianoe ot men's oondoct, We 

jost 

_ . oTTl 

aet faom pure dnty. Although many things are done il 

mitjf with what duty prescribes, it Is nerertheless always doubtful , 



meet frequent and, as we ouisolTea allow, just oomplainta that 
one cannot find a aJogle certain example of the disixisiHuu '■■ 



whether they aro done strictly ./rom dnty, so as to have a moraV 
worth. Henco there hare, at nil times, been philoeophcrs whcu 
hare altogether denied that this dispoalion actually exists at all 
in human actions, and hare ascribed ever;>'thing to a more or 
leas rrftnH TlJi^lpTni W^t that they havo on that account 
qoestioDcd the soundness of the conception of morality ; on the 
oontnuy, they spoke with sincere regret of the frailty and cor- 
ruption of human nature, which though noble enough to take 
as its nUo an idea so worthy of respect, is yet too weak to fol- 
low it, and employs reason, which ought to give it the law (211) 
only for the purpose of pronding for the interest of the incUofr- 
tions, whether singly or at tho best in the greatest possible 
hannony with one another. 

in fact, it is absolutely impoaaiblQ to make out by oxpo- 

with ■■iriLr,' ..'iJiiuty a single case iu which the j^flW- 
^^^^ 1 ricTirin itse lf^ reele d si mply o n 

moral gr-jtuij-j imi 1 nf diity. Sometimes iJv 

bappens that witL tiie 8harpe»l 6«li-examinatiott we can find \ 
nothing beside tho moral principle of duty which could have ' — 
fcwo powerful enough to move us to this or that action nud to 
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so great n Bacrifioo ; yet wo cannot from this infor with certainty 
that it was not roally some secret imptilse of self-lovo, under the 
faleo appt'umnutj uf dutv, that was tho aotuul determiaing cause 
of tho will. We like then to flatter oiirsdves hy falsely taking 
credit for a more nohlo motive ; wheroaa ia fact we can never, 
even by the strioteat examinatiou, got eonspletely behind the secret 
springs of action; since when tho question is of moral worth, 
it is not with tho actions wliich we &oo that we aro conceruod, 
but with those inward prinoiples of them which we do not see. 

Moreover, we cannot better serve the wi^es of those who 
ridicule all morality as a mere chimera of human imagination 
overstepping itself fi-om vanity, than by conceding to theui that 
notians of duty must bo drawn only fiom exporienoo (as from 
indolence, people are ready to think is also the caao with alt 
ether ubtjuuttj ; for this i^ to prepare for them a certain tiiumph. 
I am willing to admit out of love of humanity that ovon most 
of our actions are correct, but if wo look closer at them we every- 
where oome upon thj dear self which ia always prominent, and 
it is this they have in view, and not the strict command of duty 
which would often require self-denial (ao}. Without being an 
enemy uf virtue, a cool observer, one that does not mistake the 
wish for good, however lively, for its reality, may 8ometinie« 
doubt whftlher true virtue is actually found anywhei-o in tho 
worldj and this especially as years inoreaso and the judgment is 
partly made wiser by experience, and partly also more aouto iu 
ohsorvation. This being so, nothing can secure us from falling 
away altogether from our ideas of duty, or maintain in the &oul a 
well-grounded respect for its law, hut the clear conviction that 
although there should never have been actions which really 
sprang fi-om such pure sources, yet whether this or that takes 
place is not at all the question ; but that reauou of itself, inde* 
pendent on all experience, ordains wliat ought to take place, 
that accordingly actions of which perhaps the world has hitherto 
never given an example, the feasibility even of which might bo 
, Tery much donhtod by one who founds everything on expe- 
rience, are nevertheless inflexibly commanded by reason ; that» 
eg. gr. even though there might never yet have been a sinoera 
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friend^ yet not a wMt the less is pure sincerity in friondahip 
requirod of ev«ry man, because, prior to all expvriouco, this 
dnty is involved as duty in the idea of a niason detenuiuing 
the will bj* a priori principle*.^ 

WIjpq we add further thiu, unless -vg deny that the uotion 
of morality has any truth or referonoo to any possible ohjeot, wo 
must admit that its law must be ralid, not merely for men, but 
for all rationai creaiure9 gftm-alty, uot merely under certain con- . 
tingent conditions or with exceptions, but mth nlt^ofutc necemt;/^ ^ 
I then it is clear that no oxporienoo cout^ enable us to infer even 
I the possibility of such ijijfliliptic laws (si). For with what right 
uould we bring into unbounded respect as a universal precept 
for ovory rational nature that which pcrlinps holds only under 
the contingent conditions of humanity ? Or how could laws of 
the determiuatiou of our wiU be regarded as laws of the deter- 
mination of the will of rational beings generally, and for us 
only OS su<-h, if they were merely empirical, and did uot take 
thor origin wholly d prion from pure but praotioal reason P 

Nor could anything be more fatal to morality than that 
we should wish to dorivo it from oxamples. For evety oxaraplo of 
it that is Bot before mo must be first itself tested by prinoiplea 
of morality, whether it is wortliy to serve as an original example, 
L*. as a pattern, but by no meaos can it authoritatively furnish 
the conception of morality. Even the Iloly One of the Qo«pel« 
must first be compared with our ideal of mural perfection before 
WB unn recognise Him as such ; and so Ue says of Himself^ 
"Why call ye He (whom you see) good; none is good (tho 
model of good) hut Qud only (whom ye do not see) ?** Bat 
whence have we the oouoeption of God as the supreme good ? 
Simply from the idea of moral perfection, which reason frames 
d priori, and euuneuts inseparably with the notion of a free-wilL 
Iwitflt kmAidiSPO jpUce at all in morality, and examples serve i 
"ulyfor eneouragenienfr~irfriHoy put beyond doubt the feasi- I 
fatlity of what tiio law commands, thoy molco visible tliitt wliioh 
tho pnietical rule expresses more generally, but they van never 
Hthorize us to set aside the true original wliiuh lies in reosoDt" 
and to guide ourselves by examplee. 
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If then there is no goimiin' supnni>^ iiriiiuiple of moraU ty 
but wliat must rest afliply on jiuro icn^rm. inJeponJont on all 
«xp^eSce, I ITiinl: it is not necessary evon lo j'lit tiu; -question, 
whether it ia good fa2) to exhibit thoso ooaoopta in tbGir gcno- 
rtlity {in ahitracf<f) aa they are establish&d ti priori along with 
the prinoiples boloDging to them, if our kuowlodgo is to be 
clistingiiishcd from the vulgar, aud to be called philosophioal. 
In oui timeB indeed this might perhaps be ueeessury ; for if we 
oollycted votes, whether pure rational knowledge separated from 
everything empirical, that is to say, metaphysio of moraU, or 
[whether popular practical philosophy is to be preferred, it is 
easy lo giiuas whitih side would propondomte. 

This descending to popular notions is certainly very com- 
mendable, if the asocat to the principles of pure roosoa has first 
taken plaoe and been Batisfaciorily aecompIiBhad. This implios 
that WQ &i&\. found Kthics on Metaphysics, and then, when it is 
firmly established, procure a htat'inij for it by giving it a popular 
character. But it is quite absurd to try to be popular in the 
first inquiry, on which the souuduess of the prineiiilos depends. 
It is not only that this proceeding can never lay claim to the 
very rare merit of a true philosophical populartlr/, siiioo there is 
no art in being iuteUigihlo if one renounces oU thoroughness of 
insight ; but also it produces a disgueting medley of compiled 
obaorvationa and balf-roosonod principlos. Shallow patos enjoy 
this because it can be used for evory-day chat, but the sagacious 
£ud iu it only confusion, and being unsatisfied and unable to 
help thomsolveB, they turn away their eyes, while philosophers, 
who see quite well through this delusion, are little listened to 
when they call men off for a time from tliis pretended popu- 
larity, in order that they might bo rightfully popular after they 
hav9 attained a defLuite insight. 

"We uevd only look at the attempts of luoraKsts In that 
favourite fashion, and we shall find at one time the special 
coBstitutiou of human nature [33] (including, however, tho idea 
of a rational nature generally], at one time pcrfootion, at 
another happiness, here moral sense, there fear of God, a little 
of this, and a Uttlo of that, in marvellous mi::(turo 



without its J 
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«eoanuig to ibem to wA. wfaetber the priimpla of raonlit j are 
to be sooght in the knonriedgv ol komaa nature at all (which wo { 
«ui hare onl j tnm experienoe) ; and, ii this is not bo, if these 
HilMM'lilui an to be foo&d altogether d priori fn« ixom evaiy- 
thing cmfQiicaL in pnn zatiooal ooncepts ooij, and no^Mn 
ebe, oot eren in the emaPeat degree ; then nther to adofil tfaa 
natbod of making thi» • aeparate io^uii?', as pozv pnotk*! 
philoeopbX, or (ii one may use a name ao decried) aaiDet^hTaB 
W moraU,' to bring it bj its^ to compkteoeat. and to require 
tin public, which wisfaea for popular tgeatwant, to await the 
iaoo ol this undertaking. 

Sttdi a m^i^tbyaio of morala, oompletely teolaled, not Bkixed 
with anj anthropology, theology, phynoa, or byparphydos, and 
adll lesa with occult qoaHtaea (wfaidi we migfat oall hypophyaieal}, 
ia not only an in<li8[>ensable substratum of all sound theoretioa] ^ 
kmnriedge of duties, but is at the same time a doaderatum of 
the highest importanoe to the actual fulfilment of their prooepti. 
For the pure conception of duty, unmixed with auy foreign . 
addition of em[iiiioal attxactions ^34'. and, in a w(»d, the con- 
o^itiaa of the moral Law, exenrises on the human heart, by way 
of raaaon alone (which first becomes aware with this that it can 
of itsaU be practical), an inOuenoo so much more powerful than 
ail other s^ningr which may be derired from the field of expe- 
lieooe^ that in the owisciousueeB of its wurth, it despises the 
latter, aud can by degieee become th^ mastw; vhoroas a 
mixed ethics, compounded partly of motives drawn from feelings 
and incliuutJonE;, and partly also of conoeptions of naaon, must 

' Jut u pun milbsouitwi are distiaguiihed bum spplM, pure losje 
freni appUMl, m if m dkWMS «e may oho diatingniih pare pUloMphj of 
■aoralB (aiel^byuo) from ttppUid (viz. allied to hanuD oatan}. By tUa 
dangBstioB m ix* alwo it onwrvnihulKl ttwtnon] principlw uv not bM*d 
en prDpertiM ot hnmio nitun, bat must nbaist 4 priori of thsnaelTai, 
whib frooi midi prinoiplef prutieaJ nil«a nwt be Mpablv of bvinc dadaoad 
far ncry ratiaiud nature, and aoeordfai^y for lltat ot man. 

*IhaT« a Iftter Inna Uu late «Mll«at Solicr, invbich hcuks mewfaat 
aan b« Om nuon that moral iiulnuittoiti, although ooutaiuint; tntuili that is 
«mTinning for th« raaaoa, yet aeoonpUabcs ao little P Hyaotwer waapost- 
pootd ta ordffr that 1 night BBak« it coai|4«t«. Hut it i> aimiJy tbia, that 
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make the mind wavor botwoen motives wliieh cannot bo brought 
undfr any principle, wMoh load to good only by mero aoctdent, 
oud very oftan also to evil. 

From what has lircn ^nl], it is Hear that oU mor al oonoe p- 
tions have tteir seat and origin completely d priori in the iw>on~ 
and tliat, uiore'jvcr, in tin- uominoueet reason jitst as truly as iu 

■^Ihftt^ tfbieh-is iir-rtm Wghert tlegree Bpeoulafivo; that they «an- 

"Tiot be obtained by absf raotiou from any empii-ical, and tbereforo 

merely contingent kuowledgo ; that it is jukI lliia purity of thoir 

origin that makes thenj worthy to servo as our supreme practi- 

l/^ cal principle (32}, and tbnt just in proi^ortiou as we add anything 

— empirical, wo detract from their genuine influence, and from the 
aWoLuto valuo of actions ; that it is not only of the greatest 
neoossity, in a purely speculative point of view, but is also of 
the greatest practioftl importance to derive tbcao notions and 
lavre from pure reason, to present tUom pure and unmixed, and 
6Ton to dotormino the compaea of this practical or pure rational 
knowledge, i.«. to detennino the whole faculty of pure practical 
reason ; and, in doing so, wo must uot muke its principles de- 
pendent on the particular nature of human reaMin, though in 
speculative pbilosoiihy this may be permitted, or may even at 
times be neoesstu-y ; but sinee moral laws ought to hold good for 
every rational creature, we must derive thorn from the general 
j/ ooncept of a rational bejug. In this way, although for its 

\pplicaUoti to man morality has need of autliropology, yet, in 
the first instance, we must treat it independently as pure philo- 






tb« teaobon Uion»olTc« lisvo not got thi^ir otm notions olcu, and vlien Uio^ 
endeavour to make up for thU by nikiug up inotive-i of moral goodnctui Croiu 
UTCry rpuirtLT, trying' to muku tlitir jjliyuo right strung, tbcy spoil it. For 
tbc oommunt'it understanding nhaw* tlniit if vre iuiiigiiiu, on the uoe lituid, an 
not of baucsty duuu with B(«!LdfnHLini&d,apurt from (.'very view to iidv.»nluKO 
iif any kind in thin world at luiothtrr, nnd twa under tlii' gr<-n.test tcmptntioiiB 
of nuoeshity or tillDrenii>nt, and, on tlio other hand, n siinibr act which iraa 
affeotfil, in hinrpver low a dugrec, by a forei^ notire, the former Iwivea fiu 
behind and eciip.i(-ftthciieoond ; itclcvatABthoMml, andiiupir«athewislitobe 
sb1« (o not in lilie mioner ooeielL £vea modfirntely ycuog chiidrea feci this 
impreuioD, uid od« should neve»TOi>r«»ent duties to th«u in auy other li^ht. 
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■opKy, I. f. as mctapliysic, complete in itaelf (a tiling which in 
mch distinct bnmche:) of scieDoo is easily done) ; knowing well 
that anless ve are in posseaaion of this, it would not only be rain 
to determine the raoral element of duty in right actions far 
porposes of epectilative critioism^ but it would be impossible to 
hose morals on their genuine principles, even for common prac- 
tical purpoaes, especially of moml instractiont eo as to produoo 
pure moral dispositions, and to engraft them on men^s minds to 
the pn>motion of the greatest possible goo<l in the world. 

Bnt in order that in this study we may not mcroly advance l^ 
the natural steps from thowommon moral judgment (in this oass 
very worthy of respect] tiCtbe philosophical, as has' been already 
done, but also from a popular philosopby, which goes no further 
than it can reach by groping with the help of examples, to meta- 
phytde (which does not allow it«elf to be checked by anything 
eropuieal (34), and as it must meosuro the whole extent of this 
kind of rational knowledge, goes as far as ideal oouoeptioust 
where even examples fail us), we must follow and clearly 
d««edbe tho practical focnlty of poason, from the general rule* 
of its determination to the point where tho notion of du^ 
springs from it. 

Bverything in nature works according to laws, national 
beings alone have the faculty of acting aooordiog to tht eonc^p^^^ 
Hon of laws, that is according to principles, i.^^. hare a teiil. \ 
Sinoe the deduction of actions from prlncijtles requires rrawn^ 
the will is nothing but pntotical reason. \ If reason infallibly' 
detexmiaea the will, then tho actions of such a being which are 
noogniied as objectively necessary are subjectively neoessary 
also, i.t' the will is a faculty to choose that on/t/ which reasoa 
independent on inclination recognises as pmctically ueocstuxry, 
ut, u good. But if rvaeon of itself does not auRicienlly deter- 
mine tho wil!,if tho latter is SHbjoct also to subJMolivo oondilinns 
(paxtioular impulses) which do not always coincide with tho ob- 
jeotive couditions; in a word, if Uio will dues not I'n if arff oom- 
pletely accord with reason (which is actually the case with men}i 
then the actions which objectively are reuoguisod as necosaary ■ 



subjectively contingent, and the determination of suoh a will 
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yticDOtding io olijective laws ie ohHijation, that is to say, the rela- 

>' tion of the objeotive laws to ft will that jb not thoroughly good 

is eonooivod as the dotermination of the will of a rational being 

hy principles of reason, but which the will from its nature does 

not of necessity follow. 

The oonopption of an ohjootivo principle, in bo far as it is 

I obligatory for a will, is called a command (of reosouj, and the 
formula of the r^ommand is called an ImjujEolivo. 

All imperatives are oxproased by the word onght [or ahatQ, 
and thereby inditiate the relatiuu of an objeotive law (37) of 
reason to a will, wliioh from Its subjeotivo constitution is 
not necessirily determined by it (an obligation). They say 
that Bomethbg would bo good to do or to forbear, but they say 
it to a will wliick does not always do a thing because it la oon- 
^ C«ived to be good to do it. That is practicfllly good, howevor, 
^ which determines the will by lueaus of the conceptions of 
O/'reftson, and consequently not from subjective causes, but ob- 
■^1 7 jectivcly, that is ou principles which ore valid for every rational 
being oa stieh. It is diBtinguJahed from the pleasant^ as that 
which influenoes the will only by means of sensation from 
^merely subjoctivo causes, valid only for the sense of this or 
that one, and not as a principle of reason, which holds for erery 
one.' 







' The dopcndtnce of \hb dcoirin on Mnnationi i% called ioolin&tioD, and 
ibis aooordingly olway^' iadicates a wont. The dependence of a oooliogeatly 
detiMTiinablc will oa priticiplcs of roa§oD ia colled an \ntvrt»i. This tlwic- 
forc is fouud only ia tlic cusu of u di-pcndint will, which doe* do! olwa}** 
of itaelf contorm to reason ; in tlie Divine will we cannot oonodve any 
interest. Hut tlic humun will o»n ul^o ink« an tnUrett iu u tiling witboul 
therftore acliiig/cnw* ttiterctt, Tho fonuer siKuitlvit tlw; practicat interest in 
tho action, tho latter the /MnEAo'iyiVuMnth^ object of the action. Thefonoer 
iudivLit'jB uuly dviKudviiov of thu will on prinvlplus ut nuisua in tboDiMlTM; 
tlio second, dopendt^ncf' on princi[)li'.« o! rt^osoti for the soke of inolinatiail, 
ri-nsun Bup|ilyia^ only ibo prootioul ruk's Uuw thu rtquiremvat of tho inflU- 
nation may be ftatistied. In thu limt ews tho action interetta mc; in the 
waond thu uhjcct uf tho action (hecauFc it U jilcosuiit tu me]. Wu liavo smu 
in the ftml nection thnt in nu action done from duty wo muHt look not to 
ihv inleroxt in iho object, bnt only to thut in the action itsolf, and in ita 
rational principle {viz. tho law). 
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A perfectly good wUI would thpreforo be equally subject to 
objectiTO lawa [viz. laws of good), but could not bo oonoeiTed as 
obliged thereby to act lawfully, beoanse of itself from ita sub- 
jective constitution it can only be determined by the conception 
of good (ss). Therefore no imperatives hold for the Dirine^ 
will, or in general for a holff will ; otiffhi is here ont of place, 
becauM'the ToUtion is already of itself neceesanly in uniaon 
with the law. Therefore imperatives are only formnlto to^ 
express the relation of objeotiTe laws of all volition to the snh^ 
jective imperfection of the will of this or that rational being, 
r.f. the human will. 

Kl^*!! impfralira command either ht/poiltfiiojUf/ or c<tte-J^ 
jforicfil/y. Tho former repre>sent the practical neeeGeity of a 
possible action as means to something el^o that is willed (or at 
least whidi one might possibly will). The categorical impa«- \ 
tiro wonld be that which represented an action aa necessary of 
itaelf without reference to another end, i.e. as objectively 
n«o«Bary. 

Since every practical law represents a possible action as 
good, ood on this account, for a subject who is practically 
determinable by reason, necessary, all imperatives are formulfo 

• determining an action which is necessary according to the prin- 
ciple of a will good in some respects. If now tho action is 
good only as a means to m»tethi»g r/w, then the* imperative i9| 
hfpathetiaii ; if it is ooncoived as good in itseffund consequently 
as being neoeaKirily the principle of a will which of itself con- 1 

• Cornu to reason, then it is ealej^rical. 
Thus the imperative declares what action possible by me 
would he good, and pre^tnts the practical rule in relation to a 
will which docs not forthwith perform an aotioa simply be- 
oauso it is good, whether because the subject does not always 
know that it is good, or booauso, even if it know this, yet ita 
maxima might be opposed to tho objective principles of practical 
Kason. 
B Aoconlingly the hypotlietical ioiperative only says that the 
m action is good for some purpose, poMibie or aettmi (aa). In the 

b 
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praotiool principle. Tlie ontegorioal imperative wliiob deolares 
an action to be objeotively neoetsary in itseU vrithout reference 
lo any purpose, i.e. without any other end, is valid as an 
Apwlictic {practical) principle. 

^Vhtttcvor is possible oaly by the power of somo rational 
being may aUo be oonoeived as a posBibla ptirpose of some will^ 
and therefore the principles of action as regards the moans 
necessary ti> attain somo possible purpose are in fact infinitely 
numerous. Ail sciences have a practical part, consisting' of 
problomH expressing that somo ond is posablo for us, and of 
imperatives directing how it may bo attained. Those may, 
therefore, be called in general iiupenitives of Skill. Here there 
is no question whether the end is rational and good, but only 
what one must do in order to attain it. The preoeptfl for the 
phyidcian to make liis patient thoroughly healthy, and fur a 
poisonpr to ensure certain death, are of etiual value in this 
respect, that each serves to effect its purpose perfectly. Sinoe ^. 
in early youth it cannot, be known what ends are likely lo ooonr 
to ns in the course of life, parents seek to have their children 
taught a great tnaiiy things^ and provide for their shiU in the usa 
of means for all sorts of arbitrary ends, of nono of which can 
they determine whether it may not perhaps hereafter be an 
object to their pupil, but wliich it ta at all events pomhle tliat 
he might aim at ; and this anxiety is so great that they 
commonly neglect to form and correct their judgment ua the 
value of thts things which may ho ehnaon as ends iio]. 

Thcro is one end, howovor, which may bo assumed to be 
actually suuh to all rational beings (so far as imperatives apply 
to them, viz. as dependent beingaj, and therefore, ono puTi>08e 
which they not merely luatj have, but which we may with 
oortointy assume that they all actually have by a natural neoes- 
aity, and this is happiness. The bypothotieal imperative whioh 
[espressos the practical necessity of an action as means to the 
advancement of happiness is Assortorial. We are not to present 
it as necessary for an uncertain and merely possible purpose, 
but for a purpose which we may presuppose with certainty and 
d priori in every man, bocausc it belongs to his keiug. Now 
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skill ID the choice of means to his ovn greatest well-beiug may 
be called prudoicf,^ in the narrowest sense. And thus the im- - 

IP perative trhich refers to the choice of means to one's own 
happiness, i. c. the precept of prudence, is still always hypothec 
tical ; the action is not oommandod absolutely, but only as means 
Idlanother purpose. 

■ Finally, there is an imp^ratire irhioh oomoiauds a oertaii 
conduct immediately, without having as its condition any othet 
pnrpose to bo attained by it. This imperative is Categorical. 

I It conoems not the matter of the action, or its intended result, 
but its funn and the principle of which it is itself a residt (41); 
and what is essentially good in it consists in the mental dispo- 
sition, let the consoquonoe bo what it may. This imperative 
may bo called that of Morality. 

There is a marked distiuotion also between the volitions on 
these three sorts of prinoiplos in the dimmilaritij of the obliga- 
ion of the will. In order to mark tlus diitereuce more clearly, 
I think they would be most suitably named in their order if we 
said they are either rxiks of skill, or counwh of prudence, or 
remmands (fates) of morality. For it is hup only that involves 
the conception of an uueondiiiouat and objective necessity, which 
is consequently universally valid; and commands are laws 
which must bo obeyed, that ts, must bo followed, even in oppo- \ 
■tioQ to inclination. Cow»«r/«, indeed, iovolve necessity, but 
ODD which can only hold under a contingent subjootive condi- 
tion, viz. they depend on whether this or that man reckons this 
or that as part of hitf happiness; the categorical imperative, ou 



r 



' Tbe vonl prudence u token in two mhsm: ia the ooe it nuiy b«ar tbo 
ol kaovrkdgv of tto world, ia. tho oth«r tLat of private prudence) 
TW (oracr i* > m&u'* ability to influence i>Lhers sa as to use them for liia 
Dwo parpowB. '1 he kttcf is Lbs sagscity to eombinv all tboo purposes (or 
his own lasting bnurJit. This Utter is properly that to wbi«fa the vthte 
of tbs fotiner is r«dnord, and when a man is prudent in tlw focntr 
bat not in the latter, we micht bett«r say uf him tltat he is elever uut 
•BDftiDg, bot, on the whole, imprudent. [Campare on tbe differeace 
hiuf tad gtKhtu her* slludod in, Anthrt>p»losi«, $ 4&, vd. Sohubcrl, 
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Xhe contrary, is not limited by any condition, and as being 
absolutely, although jinictically, necessary, may be quite pro- 
perly called a command. Wo might also call tho first kind of 
impcralivea iech nieal {belODKiug to art], the second pragmatUf 
(to welfare), the third trtor(U (belonging to £reo conduct gen&> 
rally, that is, to morals). 

Now arises the qnoetion, how aro oU those imporativee pos- 
sible? Thift question does not eeek to know how we oau 
oonoeivo tho accomplishment of tho aotiou which the imperative 
ordains, but merely how wo can concoivo the obligation of the 
will (is) which the imperative expresses. No special explaiia- 
T^tiou is neodod to ehow how nn imporativo of skill ia possible. 
Whoever wills the end, wills also (so far as reason decides bis 
oonduct) the mi.«au8 in his power which ore iudifi[)eusably 
uooessary thereto. This proposition i», as regards the volition, 
L analytioal ; for, in wilhug an objeot as my effect, tbora is 
^^olready tliought tlie causality of myself as an acting cause, that 
is to sny, the use of the means; and the imperative educes from 
the conception of volition of an oud tho conccptioa of actions 
nooossary to this end. Synthetical propositions must no doubt 
be employed in defining tho means to a proposed end ; but they 
do not concern tho principle, the aot of tho will, but tho objeot 
and its realization. Kr. ffr., that in order to bisect a lino on 
an unerring principle I must draw from its extremities two 
intersecting arcs ; this no doubt is taught by mnthemaiirs only 
in synthetical propositions; but if I know that it is only by this 
process that the intended operatiua oau be pei-formod, then to 
say that if I fully will the n])eration, I also will the action 
required for it, is an analytioal propoulLou ; for it is one and 
tho same thing to oonceive something ns an effect wliich I can 

' U si.-vuii tv nii; ItiHt tliu pruppr sigiitlicatiou of thu word profpnatie 
may be moot at:ciimtcly iluliiied iu tliU vt^iy. Var aauctiona [m% f>. of 
Fract. Heat., p, 271] art; called prn^mtio which flow pmiicrly wot froni 
Uic law uf tliv xtuU's u« iioce&siiry eunotment«, but frum prveautum for tb« 
general wclfiirc;. A history is composed prngmalicAlly when it 
^trWencr, i.e. UistruuU the world how Jt cuu provide for its 
better, or at teut oa wtU, lu the man ai former Limtt. 
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pToduoo in a certain way, dad to oonoeive mywlf as acting in 
this way. 

If it were only equally oaey to givo a dcfiuite oouoeption o& 
happinosB, the imperativea of prudftaco would correspond exaotlyl 
with tbo«& of Bkill, and would likewise be analyticMl. For in 
this oftse as in that, it oould be said, whoever wiUb th^ end, 
wilU alM (aoooTding to the dictato of reason neceftnnly) the 
iQdi9p«nsable means thereto which are In his power. But, 
unfortunately, the notion of happiness is so iudofinito that 
although every man wltltes to attain it, yet he never can uay 
definitely and consistently what it is that ho really wishes and 
wills (43). The reason of this ii; that all the elements whtoh 
belong to the notion of happiness are altogether empirical, f.«. 
they most he borrowed from oxporienco, and nevertlieless the 
idea of happiness requires an absolute whole, a maximum of 
welfare in my present and all future clrcunistancos. Now it is 
impossible that the moat clear-sighted, and at the same time 
most powerful being (supposed finite) should frame to himself a 
defluito oonoeptioa of what he really wills in this. Uaos lie 
will riches, how much anxiety, envy, and snares might he not 
thereby draw upon his shoulders i* I>oos ho will knowledge 
and discernment, perhaps it might prove to bo ouly an eye so 
much the sliarper to show him so muuh the more fearfully the 
evils tliat are now coacealod from him, and that cannot be 
avoided, or to impose more wants on his doatres, whiob already 
give him concern enough. Would he have long life, who 
gnunntoBB to him that it would not be a long misery}* would 
ha at least have health ? how ofton has uneasiness of the body 
reetmintKl from excesses into whioh perfect health would have 
allowerl one to fall? and so on. In short ho is imable, ou auy 
|irinoiplo, to dctormiDo with oertainty what would make him 
tmly happy; because to do so he would need to be omniscient. 
"We oumot therefore act on any definite prinoiples to sccura 
liqipliien, but ooly ou eminrioal oounsels, nr. gr, of regimen, 
fniguUty, courtesy, reserve, &o., wliich experience teaches do, 
on the arenge, most promote wcU-hcing. llonoe it follows 
that the imperatives of ^nidenoo do not, strictly speaking, com- 
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maDil at all, that Ib, tLey cannot preeeut aotiona objectively as 
practioally necemartj; Uiat they are rather to be regarded, as 
counsels (cotisiiia) than precept's {prt^cepla) of reoEon, that tho 
problem to determine oertainly iiud universally (.ii) what aetioa 
would promote the happiness of a rational being is completely 
insoluble, and consequently no imperative respecting it is p06- 
siblo which should, in the atriet sense, command to do what 
makes happy; because happiness^ is jujljuijdoal of reason but 

/l of ini agiaation, resting solely on em pirical ffl ^Mtft^i and it is 
vain to expect that those should define on action by which one 
could attain the totality of a aenes of consequences which is 
really ondleaa. This imporativo of prudouee would however 
be an analytical proposition if we assume that the means to 
}iappiness could be certainly assigned ; for it is distinguished 
from the imperntive of skill only by this, that in the latter the 
end is merely possible, in the former it is given ; as however 

/".both only ordain the means to that which wo suppose to be 

Swilled as an end, it follows that the imperative which ordains 
.the willing of the means to him who vrillB the end is in both 

p oases analytical. Thus there ia no difficulty in regard to the 
possibility of an imperative of this kind either. 

On Iho other hand the quogtion, how the imperative of 
moraUtf/ is possible, ia undoubtedly one, the only one, deqiand- 
ing a solution, os this ia not at all hypothetical, and tho ob- 
jfictive Dcoespity which it presents tynmot rest on any hypotheaifl, 
as is the case with tho hypothetical imperatives. Only here we 
must never leave out of conaideratioa that wo cannot make out 
bi/ any example, in other words empirically, whether there ia 
such au imperative at all ; but it is rather to be feared that all 
those which scorn to bo categorical may yet be at bottom hypo- 

' thetical. For instance, when the precept is : Thou sbalt not 
promise deceitfully ; and it is assumed that the noceseity of 
this is not a mere counsel to avoid some other evil, so th^t it 
should mean: thou sholt not make a lying promise, lest il it 
become kno^vn thou gJiouldst destroy thy credit (4C), but that an 
action of this kind must he regai-ded as evil in itself, so that 
the imperative of the prohibition is categorical; then we oanuot 
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show with certainty in any example that the will was deter- 
mined merely hy tho law, without any other spring of aotion, * 
although it may appear to be so. For it is always possiblo that 
fear of diBgraoe, perhaps also obscure dread of other dangers, 
may have a secret iufluenoe on the will. Wlio can prove by 
experieooo the non-existence of a cause when all that ospo- 
nence tells us is that wo do not perooivo it ? But in such a oaae 
the ao-oalled moral imperative, which as such appears to be 
<«t«gorioal and imconditioaal, would in reality be only a prag- 
matic precept, drawing our attention to our own interests, and 
merely teaching ub to take these into consideration. / 

TVo ehall therefore have to investigate « fuiori 4he- ^JOBSf-j . ] 
bi^ty of a categorical imporativo, aa wo iiavo not in this oasff 
the. adrontageoF its reality being given in oxpcricnoet bo (hat 
Um> •loodafionTofJ it8"posfflbility shontd to "requisite only for _ 
its exptaimtion, not for its estnhlifthmcnt. In the meantime it 
may be disoeraed beforehand that the categorical imperative 
alono has the purport of a practical law: all the rest mayw^ 
indeed be called priiieiples of the will but not laws, since what- 
ever is only necessary for the attainment o£ some arbitrary 
porpOBO may be oousiderod as in itself eoutiugeiitr and we can 
at any time be free from the precept if we give up the purpose : 
on the oontraiy, tho unconditional command loaves tbo will no 
liberty to choose tho opposite; consequently it alone oorriofiwitli 
it that necessity which we require in a law. 

Becondly, in tUo ease of this cntegorical imperative or law of 
morality, tho difficulty (of discerning its possibility) is a very 
profoiiud one (loj. It is an d priori synthetical practical pro; 
aitum ;' and as there is so much difficulty in discerning the p06- 



* I ooBBSot tliB aot with th« will witlwut ptvtufv^mag toy cwditkiD 
iviultm^ fNtn any in«]tDation, 1>nt •■ priori, and theroforo nHMSarily 
(thmgh vnly objcottTGly, t. e. ttsBamlng the idsa of a reasoa poMeaaog full 
OVM lUl lubjoctJvo moUTfiti). This » Meordinglf a. practical ptx>po- 
. vbidi doca not dcdnoe the wiUtog of an action by uwrv aualysU from 
aagther alrvoily prvtuppuNd (for we have not »uoli a v«rfcct will), but con- 
nwU it immediatrly with th« ooooepLion ot tb« will of a rattonsl hi'iug, at 
MBiUiioff not coataioed in it. 
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ty of speculative propoHtions of this kind, it may readily 
be supposed that tho difficulty will bo no Iefi6 with iho prac- 
tical. 

In this problem we vUl first iiic[mre whether the mere con- 
ception of a categorical imperative may not perhaps supply us 
alao with the formula of it, contaioing the proporition which 
alone can he a categorical imperatiTe; for OTon if wo know the 
tenor of such an absohite command, yet how it is possible will 
require further special and laborious study^ which we postpone 
to the last section. 

"When I oonoeive a hypothotioal imperative in general 1 do 
not know boforoliand what it will contain until I am given the 
condition. But when 1 conceive a categorical irajwrativo I 

' know at once what it ooataiiis. For as the imperative contains 
besides the law only the necessity that tlio maxims' shall con- 
form to this law, while the law contains no conditions restrict- 
ing it, there remains nothing but tho general statement that 
the ma7;im of the action should conform to a univcreal law (it), 
and it is this conformity alone tliat the imperative properly re- 
presents as noooasory.' 

There is therefore but one categorical imperative, namdy 

I this : Act onhj on that maxim Kherehy ihou canst at the mme time 

' tail that it nfiaiifd hi-taiufi n iinirrmal inic. 

Now if all imperatives of duty can be deduced from this on* 
imperative as from thetr principle, then, although it should 
remain undecided whether what is called duty is not merely a 



/ < A MAXiK is a tabjootiTe prindple of aetiea, and mat be distioguisbed 

_/ V ftOD the ohjecticc principle, nanitly, pnotiC4l law. The former coDtnins the 

P**T,prMKo*l rul« wt by ruason nccording (o Uio coudiUuus «C the subject (often 

I Its {^oranoe or JU ineUiiutii>n»), bo that it u tliu iirincipLt: on vhiob the 

y I subjt.-ot aeU ; but tfao law in tbe objcctivo prinoijilG valid for CTvry rutiouul 

being, and i» tbe priooiple on which it ntight to ncl that is an imperative. 

* [I have ttn douht th»t "den" in tho original before "Impcrativ" i> a 
mikjirint ior "der," and have transklated accordingly. Mr. SentpK- li«» 
done the snnip. Tbe editions that I have se«n agree in reading " den," and 
M. Barui so tnuulalcs. With tliia reading, it Is the oonfonnity Umt pro- 
bents the ImperotiTe ta nooessary.] 
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Tun notion, jet at least ve shall bo able to show what we 
mtdexstaDd bj it and what this notion means. 

8iDoe the universality of the law norording to which effects 
are prodaoed ooostitutea what is properly called nature in the 
meet general sense (as to form), iliat is the existenoe of things 
BO far OS it is detenntned by general laws, the impemtiTe ol 
duty may be expressed thus : Act as if (he maxim of thy action 
wtre to become by thy tcill a Unieersai Lav of Nature. 

"We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting the usual 
dirodoo of th«n into duties to oursclrcs and to othon, and into 
perfect and imperfect dutioe.' (4s). 

1. A man reduced to despair by a series of misfortunes 
feels wearied of life, but is frtall so far in [tosseHsion of his reason 
that he can ask himself whether it would not be contraty to his 
duty to himself to take his own life. Now he inquires whethen 
the maxim of his action oonld become a univereal law of nntnre. 
His maxim is: From boU-Iotq I adopt it-as'tk principle to 
Fhorten my life wlien its longer duration is likely to brin^ 
more evil than satisfaction. It is a»ked then simply whether 
this principle founded on self-love can become a universal 
law of nature. Now we see at onoe that a system of nature 
of whioh it sboold be a law to destroy life by means of the 
tery feeling whose spedal nature it lato iuipol to the improve^ 
ment of^ifo would contradict itself, and therefore oonld not 
exist as a system of oatuie; hence that maxim caimot po»- 
aiUy eodst as a uoiversol law of nature, and oonseqoently 
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* It nast be noted bsn tliat I nearrs the diviiiiou uf duties for s taian 
naU^hyno uf moral* ; to tliat 1 give it bert only u on nrbttiar^ od« (in 
«rdu to aniuie« my txam^m). For the r««t, I undontand by a perfect 
4al^ QDO th«t ftdmiu no cxoeptioc ia bivuur of InoUnatioii, utd Uun I 
haVB not metely external, bat klso inUnu] pcrfn-tdutJM. Tliit i> contrary 
to tbo ttM of tlu word adopted ia tlw aohooLs ; but [ do not intuad to joitify 
U bcr*, M it is fell one for my parpuM wbrLhor it is admitted or aot. 
[Ptrftet dntice uv onuUiy uadcntood to be thoH which caa be enloroed by 
•itcntal Law ; itnfmfmA, thow which etonot be enforoed. Th^ ore ako 
Mlkd retpeotifely dlffarauiMto snd mieUrmntUe, vjiria Jtirit oad oficia 
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wDuId be wholly inconsistent with the supreme prinoiple of all 
duty.* 

2. Another finds hiiUBelf forced by necessity to borrow 
monoy. He fcnows that he will not be able to repay it, bnt 
sees also that nothing will be kat to him, unl'oas ho promises 
stoutly to repay it in a deOnite time. He desires to make this 
promise, but he has still so much conscience as to ask himself : 
Is it not milawf ul nnd inconsbtout with duty to get out of a 
difficulty in this way ? Suppose however that he resolves to 
do so, then the maxim of his action would bo expressed thus: 
iWhea I think mysolf in want of monoy, I will borrow monoy 
jand promise (o repay it, although I know that 1 never can do 
wg. Now this principle of soli-love or of one's own advautage 
' may perhaps bo consistont with my whole futm-e wolfaro ; but 

the question now is, Isit right? I change then the suggestion 
of self-love iuto a universal law, and state the question thus (49) : 
How would it be i£ my maxim were a universal law ? Then I 
see at once that it oould uorer hold us a uiitvt'rsal law of 
nature, hut would necessaiily contradict itself. O^^r supposing 
it to be a universal law that everyone wheu ho ^thinks himself 
in a difficulty should bo able to promise whatever ho pleases* 
with the purpose of not keeping his promise, tho^romise itself 
would become impos^ble, as wull as the end that one might 
have in view in it, since no one would consider that anytliiog 
was promised to him, but would ridicule all such statements as 
vain pretvuuun 

3. A thiru^finds in himself a talent which with the help of 
some culture might make him a useful man in many respects. 
But he finds liimaclf in comfortable circumBtances, and prefers 
to indulge in pleasure rather than to take pains in enlarging 
and improving his happy natural capacities. Uo asks, how- 
over, whether Ids maxim of nogloet of Iiia natural giftti, besides 
agreeing with his inclination to indulgence, agrees also with 
what is called duty. Ue sees then that a system of nature 
could indeed subsist with such a universal law although men 
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(like the South Sea tslanden) should let their talents mst, and 
reaolve to devote their lives merely tA idleness, amusemoQt, and 
prc^Bgotioa of their species — in a word, to enjoyment ; but he^ 
cannot possibly wilt tlial this should be a universal law of I 
nature, or be implnntcd in uf> as siK^h by n natural instinct. -. 
For, as a rational being, be necessarily wills that his faoultiea ' 
bo developed, sinoe they serve him, and have been given him. 
for all sorts of possible purposes. 

4. A fourth, who is in prosperity, while ho boos that others 
have to contend with great wretchedness and that he oould 
help them, thijiks : What concern is it of mine f Let everyone 
bo as happy (no) as heaven pleases, or as bo can make himself; 
1 will take nothing from him nor oven onvy him, only I do not 
wish to contribute anything to his welfare or to his as&istauor 
in distress ! Now no doubt if such a mode of thinking wore a 
universal law, the human race might very well subsist^ and 
doubtless even better than tn a state in wliioh everyone talks of 
sympathy and good-will, or even takes care occaaonally to pnt^ 
it into practioe, but on the other side, also cheats when ho can, 
betrays the rights of mou, or otherwise violates them. But 
althongh it is possible that a universal law of nature might 
exist in aeoordanco with that maxim, it is impossible to icili 
that such a principle should have the universal validity of a law 
of nature. For a will whioh reaolved this would contradict 
itaelf, inasmuch as many cases might occur in whieh one wouU 
have need of the love and sympathy of others, and in which, b; 
such a law uf nature, sprung from his own will, he woul^ 
deprive himself of all hope of the aid he deures. 

These are a few of the many actual duties, or at least what 
we regard as such, whioh obviously Ml into two olassee on the 
one principle that we have laid down. AVe must be ahk to leUIt^ 
that a maxim of our action sliould bo a miiveruil law. This 
is the canon of the moral appreciation of the aolioa gene' 
rally. Borne ootions are of such a oharaoter that their maxim 
cannot without contradiction be oven C4>neeiee(t as a universal 
law of nature, far from it being possible that we should mil 
thai it t/touid be so. In others this intrinuo impossibility is not 
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found, but still it is impoflsible to leill that llieir maxim should 
be raised to the uniTen&lity of a law of nature, since such a 
will would contradict itself. It is easily seen that the fonner 
violate strict or rigorous {inflexible) duty (51) ; the latter only 
loxQT (moritorious) duty. Thus it has been completely shown by 
these esamplca bow alt duties depend aa regards the nature of 
the obligation (not the object of the action) on the same principle. 
If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any tmuFgres- 
BioiTof duty, wo sTTall find that we in fact do not will that our 

■^axlm shou ld bo a u niversal law, for that is impossiblefor us; 
on the contrary wo will that the opposite should remain aj 
u^niversal law, only we assume the'liberty of making an ererp- l 
^tioii in our own favoui- or (just foe this time ouly) lu favour off* 
OUT incliuation. Conscqxmntly if wo oonsidorcd all oases fro m 
one and tho pamo point of view, namely, that of reason, we should 
find a contradiotion in our own will, namely, that a certain prin- \ 
ciple should be objgctively neoesswy as a univcrsij law, imd yeE. 

' lubjoctiTely should not be universal* but admit of esceptiona. 

^ ^Lb ho w ever wo at one moment regard oui- action from the joint 
of view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then a^ain 
"look at tho same action from the point of view of li will affected 
by inclinotlon, fhorc is not really any contradiction, but &n~~ 
antagonism of inclination to the preoept of reasoi^ whereby .^^ 
nniversalify of tho prinetpio is chaiigod iiito a mere generality, 
so that the practical principle of reason shall meet the maxim < 
half way. N^ow, although this utiunot be justified in our own 
impartial judgment, yet it proves that we do really recognise 
the validity of the categorical imperative and (with all respect 
for it) only allow ourselves a few exceptions, whioh wo think 
unimportant and forced from us. 

Wo havo thus established at least this much, that if duty is 
ft conception which is to have any import and real legislative 
authority for our actions (52), it and only be expressed in oate- 
goiioat, and not at all in hypotliotical imperatives. We havO' 
also, which is of great importance, exhibited clearly and defi- 
niloly for every practical application the content of tho cate- 
gorical imperative, which must ooutaiu the principle of aU 
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duty if there is such a thing at all. We have not yet, however, 
adTanced so far ob to pPOTo d priori that there nctoaUy is such 
an imperative, that there is a practical law which commands , 
absolutely of itself, and without any other impulse, and that the 
following of this law ia duty. 

With the view of attaining to this it is of extreme impor- 
tance to remember that we must not allow ourselves to think of 
dedodng the reality of this principle from tho particular attri- 
huUi 0/ human nature. For duty is to bo a practical, uncondi- 
tional necessity of action; it must therefore hold fur all rational 
■Jieinga (to whom on impecative oon apply at all) and /or this 
THtson only be also a law for all human wills- On tho contrary, 
wbatever is dedu(.-ed from the particular natural characteristics 
of humanity, from certain feelings and propensions,' nay oven, 
if poaiible, ^m any particular tendency proper to human 
reaaon, and which need not necessarily hold for tho will of 
emy rational being ; thia may indeed supply ns with a maxim, 
bat not with a law ; with a subjective principle on which W9 
may have a propension and iucliDatioa to act, hut not with 
an objective principle on which we should be fujoinftl to act, 
ev^i though all our propensions, inclinations, and natural dls' 
positions woto opposed to it. In fact tho sablimity and intrinsio 
dignity of the oommaud in duly are so much the more oridont, 
the lees tho subjective impulses favour it and the more they 
oppose it, without being able in the ilighest degree to weaken 
the obligation of the law or to diminish its validity (fts). 

Here then we see philosophy brought to a critical positioOf 
nnM it has to be firmly fixed, notwithstanding that it has 
nothing to support it either In heaven or earth. Hero it most 
show its purity as absolnte dictator of its own laws, not the 




p Kant distiiignishe« >* Hang {proptatio) " from " TUtApaugfiHetinaUoy* 
u follows : — " ilang " is a preflspoaition to tbe d«ar« of some «ijojnM)t ; 
ia otiitr words, it is thr KubJM'tiTe [vowibilitj of cxciunwat of a wrtata 
dsabv, wbiok pnoedw Uw oonoeptioa of it» object. Wfa«a the eojoymeat 
has beea experieiuMd, tt prodaees a " Neigiuiig" (ineUnatioQ) to it, whiek 
aoconUogly ia defined '* habitual MudUsdMin. "—Anlhnfolojfie, {5 72, 78; 
JWyMi. p. SI.} 
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liemld of thoao which are whispered to it by an implanted sense 
or who knows what tutelary nature. Although those may be 
better ihaii nothing, yet they can never allord principles dic- 
tated by reason, wMoh must have their aourcn wholly d priori 
and thenoe their commanding authority, expecting everything 
from tho supremacy of the law aud the duo respect for it, 
nothing from inclination, or else coDdemning the man to seU- 
oontempt and inward abhorreDce. 
X ThuB every erajiirical el'?ment is not only quite incapable of 
bSi»g an aid to the principiL- of morality, but is fven highly" 
Iprejudifial to tlio purity of morals, for Iho proper aud inestf- 
• mablc worth of an absolutely good will consists just iu this, that 
j the principle of action is free from all iuflucuce of contingent 
I {^unds, wbiob alone experience can furnish. We cannot too 
,' much or too often repeat our warning against this lax and even 
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I mean habit of thought which seeks for its principle amongBt 
empirical motives and laws ; for human reason in its weariness 
is glad to rest on this pillow, aud in a dream of sweet illuaous 
(in wliioh, instead of Jnuo, it embraces a cloud] it Bubstitutes 
for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of various deri- 
vation, wliieh looks like anything one chooseB to see in it ; only 
not like virtue to one who hoe once beheld her in her true form.* 
(sij The question then is thig ; Is it a n'*r'">"^^''y 1"^ Z^*" ftl^ 
rational heing» that they should alw ajirgjudgimf (-.iK-'irnrtiniiri liy 
maxima of whioh t hey pan th eni»t.^tve& will flmt. l.lioy plioiijjl 
BBTVBTIS uuLveraal jaws P If it is ao. tlion it mnst bo conncotcd 
(altogether « priori) with the Tory oonceptioii of the will of a 
ra^iial~bemg~geiiarally.— Bi^ in order to discover this oon- 
iiexiou we must, however reluctantly, take a step into mota- 
I>hyiuc, although into a domain of it which is distinct from 
tipe«ulative philosophy, namely, the motaphysio of morals. In 

* To bdhold virtue iu htir proper form is notbing else but to vfiDtomplKtc 

morali^ stripped oi all admixturo of m'^nsibk tliiu^ (o4) and of evory 
spuriQUH omaucnt of rewArd or ti&If-iovc. How much sfae then eclipsea 
«v<M'vlliiiig k\w tbut iipp<.>urs oharmiag to tliv ufil-vtiom, vvoty oii« in»f 
readily pcri^cive with the leut exertion of bis reasoD, if it be not wholly 
spuUinl foe obstmolioD. 
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praotioal philoeopfay, 
pens that we have to aaoertaiu, but the lawa of what oug/it i<k, 
kafypen, erea although it nerer does, i. r. objective practical 
laws, there it is not necessary to inquire into the roosons why 
aojthing ploascs or displeases, how the pleasure of mere sen- 
Btttion differs from, tasto, and whether the latter is distinct {rom 
a general eatiafaotion of reason ; on what tbo fooling of pl^&snre 
or p6in r^sts, and how from tt decirefl and iAclinations ariBe, 
and from these again maxims by the oo-operation of reason: for 
all this tWImi^a^ft ftw AtnpinVftl pcycho IpyT. whjch would con - 
stitut« the s eoond part of y hysiL's. if wa rt^gar d ph^'sics as tho 
'^fSiloaophif qfaa lurej so fa ras^t is baswl on nu pi rieal fam . But 
Iwiu wvue oonoeraecl^th objective practical lawyaad ooDse- 

Iquently with the relatiota of the will to itself so far as it is 
detormined by reason alone, in which cose whatever has rcfe- 
renoD to anything empirical is necessarily excluded ; since if 
reaaoti of UkJ/ alone determines tho oonduot (is) (and it is the 
|t06aibility of this that we ara now investigating), it must ueoee- 
sarily do 80 « priori. t 

The w ill is conceived as a faculty of detormining onesclfto 
action iH^econtem ee mtA t/ie cottception of certain latc s. And such ' 
aTacuIty can bo foundonlyin rational beings. Now that which 

t serves the will as tho objt.«ctivo ground of its seU-determiuatioa I 
ia tho eudf and if this is assigned by reason alone, it must bolojf 
for all rational beings. On the other hand, that whicli merely 
oontaina the ground of jiofsibility of the action of wliioh the 
eflect is the end, this is called the mtffni^. The subjective 
ground of the de«ire is the tpring^ the objective ground of 
tlie volition is the rnoUce ; henee the distinction between sab- 
jective ends which rest on springs, and objective ends whioh 
di'pend on motives valid for e^^ry rational being. Practical 
principles toe formal when they abstract from all subjective 
ends, they are matmnl when they assume these, and thereforo 
particular springs of action. The ends which a rational being 
propowB to himself at pleasure as effect* of his actions (matwiat 
ends) ore all only relative, for it is ouly their relation to the' 
putioiUar desires of the subject that gives them their worth. 
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vhich therefore cannot ftimisb prmdples uiuTorsol and dqcqb- 
sary for all rational being* and for every volition, that is to say 
^-practical lawE). Heuoe all these relative ends cau give rise only 
to hypothetical imperatives. 

Supposing, however, that there wei-o something tehone exutt- 

\ ettc* haa in iUeif an absolnte worth, sometliing which, being an 

^lf»r/ Ml iUeif, could be a source of definite lawti, then in this and 

this alone would lie the source of a poseiblc e&tegurical impora- 

tive, i.e. a practical law («a). 

No w I say: man and generally any rational being eria/s as 
.an end in himself, not merefr/ as a means to bo arbitrarily used 
I by tTits or that will, but in aH Li s aotioni, whether they ooncer n 
' IrimBolfor other rational beings, must bo always r egarded ai th e 
"iftme time aa an end. SE obioct B of the incline *^'""" ''titj^ -^^ty 
^aoonJ Jt iutial worth, lor if the uielmationB and th« wants f< mntlotl 
fpn them did not e xist, then their object would be without viilitf . 
'But thtf inclinations themselves being sources of want, ar?Tt> far 
^m having au absolute wortii Forw Mchxhey shoaiti iki <lesire J, 
that on the contrary it mnst be tlie universal wish of ever y 
I mtioual being to bo wholly freo_from_them. Tbus the worth 
of any object which is to be acquii-ed by ouj action is always 
conditionaL. Beings whose existence depends not on onr will 
but on nature '5, havo novortholoss, if they are irratiaaal beings, 
^only a relative value as moans, and are therefore called t/iiuga^ 
rational beings, ou the contrary, are called ^icrsont, beoauso their 
very naturu points them out as ends in UiemBclvos, that it) as 
something which must not be used merely as means, and eo far 
therefore resLricls freedom of action (and is au object of res])eot j. 
These, therefore, arc not merely subjective ends whoso existence 
has a woilh /or us as an efTtjct of our actioDt but o^ecliee endty 
that is things whose existence is an end in itself : an end more- 
over for which no other can he substituftid, which they ulionld 
aubBervo merely as means, for otherwise nothing whatever would 
pOSM«9 absohtte worth; but if all worth were conditioned and 
therefore contingent, then there would be no supreme practical 
princi])le of reason whatever. 

If then there is a supremo 2>ractical principle or, in respeot of 
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llie human will, a categtaioBl impemtiTe, it must be one which (n)» 
heing dnwn from the oonoeption of tJiat which ia seoenariljr 
an end lor every oae beoause it is an end in it*fi/, oonstittttetv 
SB o^/eetm principle of will, and can iherelbra sene as a 
Mil f M l p w u Aiwi l law. The foandation of thii principle is: 
f / i ' a—/ mitmrt r-m^ at an em/ in UmI/, Man necessarily con- 
flBTee hi? own existonoe as being so : so far then tLis Is a ftub^ 
jtetit* principle of human actions. But oTory other rational 
hsnig r^ards ita exiatonoe similarly, just on the same rational 
priodple that holds for nic :' ao that it is at the some time on 
objeotive principle, from whi(^ as a supreme ptaotaoal law all 
law» of the will mnst be capable of being doduood# Aoeordm^yN , 
the practical imrerat ire will be as follows ; So act ma to treat R ,, 
Kmm immS^, wketM er im tAint om pfnon or in thai o/amff otAer, m I 

"~*ttry eate OM aa- tnd mtAa/, turrr a$ mraru rtnltf. AVe will wjm i^\ 
ipqnire • hadier Una can be pracGoally oorried oat. _;i .^:= 1 

— — ' lb alMde by the prerioas examples : * 

fint^t nnder the head of neocRsiy dnty (0 oneself ; He , | 
who oootoDplates snidde should ask himself whether bis action 1 
can be consistent with the idea of humanity im an rW ni it^eff^. \ 
If be destroys himself in order to eeoape from painful oirouni- \ 
i>ai>eHt, he oaes a pt^non merely as a maui to muntain a tolA| 
nble eondition up to the eod of life. But a man is not a thinjm 
that is to lay, MaMting which can be used merely as moana, 
bat most in all lus actions be always considend as an end in 
^^™"*>* I cannot, therefore, dispose in any way of a man in 
vy own penoQ so as to mutilate him, to damage or kill him (js). 
(It beloogs to ethics proper to define this principle more pr^ 
ciaely ao as to aroid all misunderstanding, e.g. as to tho ampu- 
titbn of tho limbs in order to preaerre myself ; as to exposing 
my Efe to danger with a view to pmaerre it, &o. This qosatkn 
iithenlne omitted here.) 

Smmlfyt as regards iiiniiiiiiiji duties, or those of atnot oUi* 
gation, towards othen; h» who is thinking of making a lying 
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\ promise to others wiU sen at once that ho would be using another 
^^aa merely a* amfaii, without the latter containing at the samo 

j time the end in himself. For he wtiom I propose hy such a 

' promise to usr for my own purposes rnnnot poFwibly assent to 
my mode of avting towards him, and therefore cannot himself 
aoutiiin the eud of this aotlon. This violation of the principle 
of humanity in other men is more obvious if wo tako in ex- 
amples of attacks on the froodom and property of others. For 
then it is clear that he who transgrcBses the rights of men, 
intends to use the person of others merely^ as meanSj, without 
oonsidRring- that as mtionnl boinga they ought always to ha 
esteemed also as ends, that is, aa beings who must he capable of 
oontaiiiing in thcmsulves the end of the very same action.' 

-— Thirdly, as regards ooatingont (moritorioua) duties to one- 
Bslt; is not enough that the action do&s not violate humanity 
in our owu person as an end in itself, it must also harmonise 
I with it (59) . Now there are in humanity capacities of greater 
perfeetiou, which belong to the end that nature has in view in 
regard to humamty in ourselves as the Bubjoet : to neglect 
these might perhaps be consistent with the maintenance oE 
humanity as an end in itself, but not with the admncemeni of 
this end. 

Foiirl/ily, a& regards meritorious duties towards others : the 
llnatural end which all men have is their own happiness. Now 
^ humanity might indeed subfiist, although no one should contri- 
bute anything to the happiness of others, provided he did not 
intentionally withdraw anything from it ; but after all this 
wonld only harmonise negatively not positively with hutnanily 



' L«t it not be thought that ths oomtnun : quod tibi non fit Jieri, 
could Herro hero as the rule or priQ«ipk\ For it is only s dciluctioo 
tbe former, though tvith Kveral LimitatioD«> ; it oannot be & uaireruil 
lor it docs not contiun Iho prindplo of duties t^i oocscU, nor of tho datioa of 
bvattToloQOO to otLvn (lur luniiy n unv would gladly Goiu<.'ut that others 
ithould not benefit him, provided only tltat he might bo cxctued from ahow> 
ing bcnevolunta to them), nor fincilly that of dulies of strict obligataon to 
one onoUiiT, for i>n this prinniplu thia crimiual might axj^e ogviaBt the 
judge who pniUEhiee hiic, and so on. 
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d in ittel/y if every one does not also endeavour, as far 
as in Itim lies, to forward the ends of others. For the onda of 
anjr subject which is an end in himself, ought as far as possible 
to bo my onds also, if that coucoption is to have ii&fuH effeot 

twitU me. 
This prinoiple, that humanity a nd generally pp^ry ^ fftH'^ - 
nature is an end tn it»ei/ (which is the supremo limitin g oon^ 
(tftuoT of evew man's fieeclom oradion), is not borrowed from I 
C^ptflSnoeTTf/'A/y, because it is univeregl , applying as it Joes Ul. 

Ia ttn^UonaT beinjta wliate ver, ti nd expyienoe is not capably <^ 
determining^ anytliiug -about them ; tecomjly, beoauso j t Hn^-ft nn^ 
pneent humanity as an end to men (subjectively), tliat is as an ' 
object which men do of themfielves ac tually adopt as an end ; 
b j3~a B an objective ena, wtndi must as a law coustihito the 
■opreme limiting condition of all our subjective cn dsj let them 
"bo what wo will ; it must therefore sp ring from pure reason. 
In frid fHo objceUv^ principTo~oT all practical le^lation lies 
(aooording to the first principle) in tfie mle and its form of 
universality which makes it capable of being a law (say, e. £r., a 
Uw of nature) ; but the mbje^itice principle is in the end ; now 
B by the second prinoiple the subject of all ends is each rational 
' being (goJ, inasmuch as it is an cud in itHelf. Heuoe follows 
the tlurd practical principle of the will, which is the ultimate 
conditiou of its harmony with the universal praetioal reason, viz. : 
the idea of the vilf o/erer^ rational btimj as a uniwrmlly legis-^ 
/atitv iciU. 
B On this principle all masims are rejected which aro inoon- 
nstent with the will being itself universal legislator. Thus the 
will is not subjeot simply to the law, but bo subject that it 
must be regarded m itaelf giving thf /air, and on this ground 
only, subject to the Uw [of which it can regard itself a« the 
author]. 

In the previotis imperatives, namely, that baaed on the eon- 

aption of the oonformity of actions to general laws, as in a 

*i/s(rm ofnaturcf and that based on the universal pre- 

of rational beings as ends in theraselve* — these impera- 

tira just because they wore oouoeivod as oatogorical, excluded 
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from any share in their authority all admixture of any interest 

as a spring of action ; they xrcro. however only amnmed to be 
categorical, benauBe such an assumption was neoeseary to ex- 
plain the conceptioa of duty. But we could not prove inde- 
pendently that there are practical propositioas which command 
categoric ally, nor can it be proved in this section ; one thing 
howevpr could bo done, namely, to indicate in the imperative 
itBeli by some dctormiaate espreaeion, that iii_the oaBo of vol i- 
tion from duty all iotor c st is renounced, which is tho spg^ fiff 
eriterioD of oategorioal as disti nguiahed from hypo tliftioal im- 
^peratives. _Thia is done in the preeent (third) formula oi the 
principle, namely, in tha idea of the will of every rational being 
aa a tmiivrsnl/i/ fcyiilating mill. 

(«i) For allhoiigh a will triiieh is mhject to kurs may be 
attached to this law by means of an interest, yet a will which 
ia itself a suprome lawgiver go far as it is such cannot poesihly 
depend on any interest, sinco a will so dependent would itself 
still need another law restricting the interest of its self-love by 
the condition that it should be valid aa nnivi^rsal law. 

Thus the />'Vftci/)^£^ that every human will is a will Khick w 
all its r/ifixitm ffiiva linivcrsal /mcji\ provided it bo otherwise 
justifipd, would be very iceU adapted to be the categorical im- 
perative, in this respeot, namely, that just hecauso of tho idea 
ioi universal legislation it is not baaed on any inf^rfst, and there- 
( fore it alone among all possible imperatives can be nncorutiiiottal. 
Or still betler, converting the proposition, if thoro is a cate- 
gorical imperative {f. e., a law for tho will of every rational 
being), it can only command that everytliing bo done from 
maxima of one's will regarded as a will which eould at the 
ftame time will that it should itself give universal laws, for 
in that caso only the practical principle and the imperative 
which it obeys are imoonditional, since they eannat bo based on 
any lutereat. 

' I tnny W vxciTxnl frnm ndducing exnmptea to eluotcUtV titU Drinolplef 
at thosA wliioh hnvn alrondy been iiscd ta elucidate the OAtdgoiul unpen- 
tive and ite foimula would ail serve for the like purpoic horo. 
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LoofchiglMck BOW OM all ptgrio iM stiwnp fr fa* tjwwww> A> 
prindpfe o^ no^ty, we need not - wondtt <Aj Uwy all ^Jtod. 
K w« wen that ma n was bonp<i to Uwa by dntr, bat it '^W- l 
['pot^ Wrrad tint tjie lawg^to wfaidi he_is aabjeetaw^ titm _ 
^ kit mat fkmgtthangit at the same time thejmnmmiKermI{9^ 
•D^TTbl ha ia oolj bonad to act in eooionnity with hb own 
«&; a will^liowerer, which is dttigned by nature to yira 
unheHa] lawsL Par when one has ooDeeiTed nan only as mb- 
jeot to a law (no matter what), then this law required aome 
intenat, either by way of attraction or ooosttaint, BiDoe it did 
not originate as a l&v {roan Am otcn will, but this will was ^ 
nacotding to a law obliged by tomttAimy rte to act in a oertain 
wmmm . Now by this neeeasary oooseqnenee all the labour . 
•pent in finding a snpreme ^indple ol dmty was irreroe&bly ^ 
kat. For men never elicited duty, bat only a neeeagt^ of 
acting from a certain interest. Whether this interest waa 
prirate or otherwise, in any case the impcratire must be oon- 
<Ktiona]t and cduM not by any means be capable of being i 
ttonl ccmunand. I will therefore call this the prindpls of 
A mt om mp of the will, in contrast with erery other which I 
aoeordingly reckon as Ilftfronomy,' 

The eoDoeption of erory rational being as one whioh must 
tauifiet iiadf as giring in nil the maiims of its will uniTersal 
lawa» so as to judge itself audits actions &om this point of riew 
— 4hia conception leads to anotho' which depends on it and is A 
Tny fruitful, niunely, that of a kingdom tftnd*. 

By a kingdom I understand the union of different rational 
hainga in a system by oommon laws. Now rince it is by laws 
tiMt ends are determined as regards their uuirersal Talidity, 
if we abstract &om the personal differences of rational 
and likewise from all the content of their prirate eods, 
irviibaU be able to coDceive all ends oombiiied in a systeinatio 
whole (including both rational beings as ends in themselres, and ^ 
abo the special eods whioh each may propose to himself), that is 
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to say, we oan conceire a kingdom of ends, vihich on the preced- 
ing [)rii]ciple8 is possible. 

(63) For all r ational beinga come under t he Jaie tliat each of 
I them mufit treat itself and nil r^tlifvrg^pj^^ nifn-iff »a mci^ 'i^, 1»»* ji) 
i-BTery ca«e aUAe mme imcoBcmh in ihcimf^^s. Henoo results a 
sj^icmatio union of rational beinga by common objective laws, 
i,e.y a kingdom which may be called a kingdom of ends, aince 
what those laws have in viow is just the relation of these beings 
to one another as ends and means, /it is certninly only an id^. / 

A rational being belongs as a mfmicr to the kingdom of ends 
when, although giving uniTenMil laws in it, he is also bimeelf 
subject to tlieeo laws. He belongs to it as sorei-eirfn when, 
while giving Iain's, he is not subject to the will of any other. 

A rational being mu^t always regard himself as giving laws 

I eithor as momhor or as sovereign in a kingdom of ends which is 

r rendered possible by the freedom of will, lie cannot, however, 

lUHiutaLn the latter position merely by the maxims of his will, 

hut only in case he is n completely independent being without 

wants and with unrestricted power adequate to his will. 

Morality consists then in the reference ol all action to the 
legislation wbiob alone can render a kingdom of ends possible. 
This legiBlaliou must be capable of existing in every rational 
Wing, and of enianatiug from his will, so that the principle of 
this will is, never to act on any maxim which could not without 
contradiction be also a universal law, and accordingly always so 
to act i/iat the trill could at the »ante time regard itsfi/as giriag in 
if« marm» wtiverml fates. If now the maxims of rational beings 
are not by their own nature coincident with this objectivo prin- 
ciple, then the necessity of acting on it is called practical 
nooossitation (04), i.e., dtiiy. l)aty does not apply to tho sove- 
reign iu the kingdom of ends, but it does to evoiy member of 
itAnd to all in the same degree. 

Tho practical necessity of noling on this principle, i.e., duty, 
/ docs not rest at all on foelings, impulses, or inclinations, but 
solely on tho relation of ratioual beings to one another, a rela- 
tion in whidh the will of a rational being must always be 
regarded as legiiiaiiee, since otherwise it oould uot be oouoeived 
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•a an end in ifseff. Beason then refers every maxim of the will, 
regArding it as legislating universally, to ©very other will and 
aUo to every action towards oneself ; and this not on aooount 

■ of any other praotical motive or any future Advantage, but from 
the idea of tho diymiy of a rational being, obeying no law but 

^ that which be himself also gives. 

^B In the kingdom of ends everything has either Value or 
^HKmity. Whatever has a value cau bo replaced by eomothing 
^'Sb nrhidi is equicalent ; whatoror, on tho other hand, is above 
all value, and therefore adouts of no equivalent, has a dignity. 

■ Whatever has reference to tho general inclinations and 
Hnuita of mankind has a market tahu ; whatover, wHthout pre- 
Hw^pOfiing a wont, correspoada to a certain taste, that is to a 

aatisfaolion in the mere purposeless play of our faculties, has a 
/anrt/ ralttf ; but that which constitutes the condition under 
which alone auytldng can be an end in itself, this has not 
merely a relative worth, i. e., value, but an iutrinuo worth, that ' 
is diguily. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational 
being can be on end in himself^ since by this alone is it possible 
that he should bo a logialating member in tho kingdom of ends. 
Thus morality, and humanity as capable of it^ is that wliieb 
alone bos dignity (m). Skill and diligence in labour have ak 
market value; wit, lively imagiuation, and humour, have fancy 
value ; on the other hand, fidelity to promises, benevotenoe 
from principle (not from instinct}, have au inlrinsio worth. 
Neither nature nor art contains anything wliich in default of 
these it could put in their place, for their worth consists not 
in the effects which spring from them, not in the uso aud ad- 
vantage which they secure, but in the disposition of mind, that 
is, the maxims of the will which arc ready to monifo-itt thom- 
•elves in such actions, even though they should not have the 
desired effect. These actions also neeil no rooonimendatioii 
from any subjective taste or sentiment, tluit they may be 
looked on with immediate favour and satisfaction : they need 
ba immediate prupension or feeling for them ; they exhibit tho 
will that performs them as an object of an immediate respect. 
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and nothing biit reason ie required to impose thorn on the will ; 
not iojlattey it into them, which, in the case of duties, woii]<l be 
a Kontradiotion. This estimation, therefore shows that the worth 
of ntich A disposition is dignity, and places it infinitely above 
all value, with which it cannot for a moment he brought into 
comparison or competition without aa it wore violating its 
sanctity. 

WImt then is it which juatiSos virtuo or the morally good 
disposition, in making such lofty claims !* It is nothing loss 
tlian the privilege it kl^ouios to the rational being of parlioipat- 
ing in the giving of univBr&al lawe, by wkioh it qunlifieB Iiira to 
be a member of a poasiblo kingilom of ends, a privilege to whicb 
he was olreiuly destiued by his own nature as being an end in 
himself, and on that account legislating in the kingdom of ends ; 
fpRe as regari.U all laws of physical nature, aad obeyiug those 
only which ho himself givca, and by which his masiins ooq 
belong to tt system of universal law, to which at the same time 
he submits himself. For nothing has any worth oxoept (ee) what 
the law assigns it. Now the legislation itsolf which assigns the 
■worth of everything, must for that very reason possess dignity, 
that is an uuuonditional incomparable worth, and the word 
ifiptct alone supplies a becoming expression for the esteem 
which a rational being must have for it. Auton omy then 
is tho basis of the dignity of human and ol every nitional 

nature. ^ — — " 

TtioThfee'modoB of preaenting tho principle of morality tbat 
have been odduoed aro at bottom only so many formulro of the 
very same law, and each of itself involves the other two. There 
is, however, n difference in them, but it ia rather subjectively 
than objectively practical, intended namely to bring an 
idea of the reason nearer to intuition (by means of a certain 
analogy}, and thereby nearer to feeling. All maxims, in fact, 
have — 

yV" !• A Jhrtti, oonsisling in universality; and in this view the 
formula of the moral imperative is expressed thus, that thd 
maxims must bo so ohosen as if they noro to servo as universal 
laws of nature. 
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2. A matter,* namelj, an end, and here the formula Bays 
tbat tho rational beings as it is an end by its own naluro and 
therefore an end in itself, must in every maxim eerre as the 
oondition Limlliug all merely relative aad arbitrary ends. 

3. A fomphtt rharartfriml'ton of all maxims by means of 
that formula, namely, tlmt all maxims ought by tbeii- own 
l^ifllation to harmonise with a posslMo kiiigdum of ends as 
with a kingdom of nature' {ti). There is a progress here in the 
order of the categories of unity of tho form of tUo will (its' 
universality), pluraliti/ of tho matter (the objects, i.e., the ends), 
and totality of the system of these.'V Id forming our moral 
judgment of actions it is hotter to prooood always on tho strict 
method, and start from tho general formula of tho categorical 
imperativo : Act according to a tjHmm tehith can at (Ae mme time 
maJut it*fl/ a unirenal hit. If, however, wo wish to gain an 
mtrance for tho moral law, it is very useful to bring one and 
the Bomc action tmdor tho three specified conceptions, and 
thereby as far as possible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

"We con now end where we sfortc-d at tho beginning, uamely^l 
with the conception of a_jaiLj*i*«uudllIUI!Ull3' QHbd. That mV/l 
is aUolutfty good which cannot bo ovil, in other words, whoa 
maxim, if made a universal law, could never contradict itself. 
This principle then is its supreme law : Act always on such a 
maxim as thou canst at tho same time will to bo a unirorsal 
lur; this is the sole condition under which a will can never 
contradict it!>c>U; and such an imperative is categorical. Sinoo 
the vaHdity of the will as a universal law for posnble actions is 
analogous to the universal connexion of the existence of things 
by geoeml laws, which is the formal notion of nature in general, 



( [The rMding " Maximo," whicb U tliat both ot Bowaknoz and Bsr- 
tmrtgin, U obviously na tnot for " Materio."] 

* Tekology cu(uidi-n luUun ax a kingdom uf cods ; Ethiei regards a 
pckMible kint^dutn i>r euils a> a kiiigdum of naLur«. !n th« first ohm, the 
UsgdMB of cuds is a tlwontioal idea, adopted t» (.'siil&in wlint oclually it. 
Ill Um lattor it u a praoliaal idva, adoptvd to tiring ttbuut that which is not 
yet, bnt wMoli oao be realisMl b; our oonduAt, namely, if it cuolorou to 
thUid««. 
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the oate^rical imperative can also be expreesed thus : Act on 
maxima teJuch cati-at the. same time katp for their of^ect tkeinsehes 

\ai «mve$-m/ lam of nature. SucU then is tho formula of an abeo- 

luutely good will. >. 

llafional nature is distinguialied from the rest of nature by 
this, that it seta before itself an end. This ond would be tho 
matter of every good will (es). But sinoo in tho idoft of a will 
tlint id nl)sohil-eIy gond without being limited by any condition 
(of attaijiing tliis or that end) we must abstract wholly from 
every end lo he fffirttd (sinoe tliis would make every will only 
relatively good), it follows that in this ease the end must be 
conceived, not as an end to be elFecLed, but us an imtependnttft/ 
existing end. Consequently it is twucoived onJy negatively, 
i,e,t as that which we must never act against, and which, there- 
fore, must never be regarded moroly as meana, but must in 
every volition bo Mepnicd as an end likewise. Now this end 
con ho nothing but tho subject of all possible ends, since this is 
also tho Bubjeot of a pOBsiblo abaolutely good will; for suph a 
will caonot without coulradictiou be postijoned to any other 
object. The priiiti|)Ie : So act in roganl to every rational 
being (thyself and others), that he may always have place in 
thy mnsim iis an end in himBcIf, is accordingly e^outially 
identical with this other : Act upon a maxim which, at the 
some time, involves its own universal validity for every rational 
being. For that in using moans for every end I should limit 
niy maxim by tho condition of its holding good as a law for 
every subject, this comes to tho same thing as that the funda- 
mental principle of all maxims of action must be that the 
subject of all ends, i.e., the ratioual being himself, be never 
employed merely as meaiiSt but as the supreme condition re- 
stricting tho use of all means, that is in every case as an end 
likewise. 

It follows incouteetAhly that, to whatever laws any lational 
being may be subject, ho being an end lu himself must be ablft 
to regard himself as also legislating universally in respect of 
thcee same laws, since it is jnst this fitness of his maxims for 
univcreal legislation that distinguishes him as an end iu him- 
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aalE; also it follows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) 
above all mere phjucal beings, tliat he must ulways take lita (C9) 
maxims from the poiat of view wMoh regards himself, and like- 
wise every other rational being, as lawgiving beings (on whit^ 
account they are called persons). In this way a world of 
rational beings [mtindm iniclUgibiiif] is possible aa a kingdom 
of ends, and this by virtue of the legislation proper to all per- 
sons as members. Therefore every rational being must so act 
as if he were by his maxims in every cose a legislating member 
in the universal kingdom of ends. The formal principle of 
these ma:dms is : So act as if thy maxim were to serve likewise 
as the universal law (of all rational beings). A kingdom of 
ends is thus only possible on the analogy of a kingdom of 
nature, the former however only by maxims, that is self- 
imposed rules, tho latter only by the laws of efficient causes 
acting under ncccssitation from without. Nevorthclces, although 
the system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet so far as 
it has reference to rational beings as its ends, it is given oa 
this account tho name of a kingdom of unturo. Now suoh a 
kingdom of ends would be actually realised by means of 
maxims oonformiug to the canon whioh tho calcgorioal impera- 
tive prescribes to all rational beings, i/Huty tcere unitenallif fol- 
htrrtl. But although a rational beiug, even if he punctually 
follows this maxim himself, cannot reckon upon all others being 
therefore true to tho some, nor expect timt the kingdom of 
nature audits orderly arrangements shall be in harmony wltli 
him OS a fitting member, so as to form a kingdom of ends to 
which he himself contributes, that is to say, that it shall favour 
his expectation of happiness, still that law: Act according to 
the maxims of a member of a merely possible kingdom of ends 
l^islating in it universally, remains in its full force, inasmuch 
as it commands categorically. And it is just in this that the 
paradox lies-, that the mere dignity of man as a rational crea- 
ture (70), without any other end or advantage to bo attained 
thereby, in other words, respect for a mere idea, should yet 
serve as an inflexible precept of the will, and that it is pre- 
Gtsoly in this independence of the maxim oa all suoh springs of 
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aotion thnt its siiLlimity consists; ami it is this that makea 
every rational suhject worthy to be a legislative member in the 
kingtlom of endB: for otherwise he would havo to be conceived 
onlj'ns Ruhjeot to the physical law of his wants. And althougl 
we should suppose the kingdom of nature and the kingdom 
euda to bo united under one sovereign, so that the latter king- 
dom thereby ceased to be a mere idea and acq^iiired true reality, 
then it would no doubt gain the aceession of a strong spring, 
but by no means any increase o£ its intrinsic worth. For this 
sole absolute lawgiver must, notwithstnuding this, be always 
conceived as estimating the worth of ratioual beings ouly by 
their disint-erested behaviour, as prescribed to themselves from 
that idea [the dignity of man] alone. The essence of things 
is not altered by their oxtomnl relations, and that which 
abstracting from those, alono constitutes the absolute worth of 
man, is also that by which he must be judged, whoever tho 
judgft may be, and even by tho Supreme Being. Morality 
then is the relation of actions to the autonomy of the will, that 
is, to the potential universal legislation by its maxims. An 
action that is consistent with the autonomy of the will \b per- 
mitted ; one that does not agree i)xQX&mihh forbidden. A will 
whose maxims necessarily coinoide with the laws of autonomy 
is a hol^ will, good absolutely. Tho depondeuoe of a will not 
ftbsolutoly good on tho principle of autonomy (moral neeoesi- 
tation) is obligation. This then, cannot be oppliod to a holy 
being. The objoutive necessity of actions from obligation is 
called duty. 

(71) Prom what has just been said, it is easy to see how tt 
faappous that although tbe conception of duty implies subjec- 
tion to the law, we yet ascribe a certain difjmffj and sublimity 
to the person who fulfils all hia duties. TUoro is not, indeed, 
any sublimity in him, so far as he is athjecl to tho moral law ; 
'but inasmuch as in regard to that very law he is likewisw a 
hgislator, and on that account alouo subject to it, ho bos &ub> 
limity. Wo have also shown above that neither fear nor incli- 
nation, but simply respect for tho law, is Die spring which can 
give aotiona a moral worth. Our own will, so far as we sup- 
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poee it to act only under the condition tlmt its maxima are 
potentially anivorsal laws, this ideal will wiiich is possible to us 
is the pi-oper ohjeot of respect, and the dignity of humanity 
oonsiata just in this capacity of being uniTor&ally Icf^lative, 
though ^vith the condition that it is itself Bubjeot to thia same 
legislation. 

Tfis AtUonomy of the Willm the Supreme Principle of Morality. 

AntoDoray of tho will is tliat property of it hy wtiich it is a i 
law to itself findopendeutly on any properly of the objects of 
volition). The principle ol autonomy then is : Always eo to 
ohooeo that tho Bomo volition sliall com|)reheiid the maxima of 
oar choice oa a univorsal law. We cannot pmve that this 
practical rule is an imperative, i. «., tliat the will of every ra- 
tional being ia necessarily bound to it aa a condition, by a 
mere analysis of the conceptions which occur in it, since it is 
a synthetical proposition (73) ; wo must advance be^'ond the 
ooguition of the objects to a oriticol examination of tho subject^ 
that is of the i>ure pnictioal reason, for this synthetic proposi- 
tion whi(^ commands apodictically must be cajiable of being 
cognised wholly d priori. This matter, however, does not 
bdong to the present section. But that the principle of auto- 
nomy in question is tho sole principle of morals can be readily 
shown by mere analysis of the conceptions of morality. For 
by this analysis wo fiad that its principle must bo a categorical 
imperative, and that what this commands is neither more nor 
leas than this very autonomy. 

Settronosny of /A* Will m the Source of all npuriouM Principle* iff 

Moiytlity. 
If tba will seeks the law which is to dotennino it auyichere 
«lm than in the fitness of its maxims to he miirersal lavs of its 
own dictation, consequently if it goes out of itself and seeks this 
law in tho character of any of its objects, there olwa^'s results f 
heteroitomi/. The will in that cose does not give itaeU the law, 
but it is given by the object through its relation to the will. 
This relation whether it xest* on inoUuation <» on ooooeptions of 
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reason only admits of hypothetical imperatives : I ought to do 
soraetliing became I tchh for vomdhmij eke. Ou the contrary, 
the mora!, aiiil therefore categorical, imperativo saya : I ought 
to do BO and so, even though 1 should not wish for anything 
else. Ex. ijr., the former riaye : I ought not to lie if I would 
retain my reputation ; the latter says : I ought not to lie 
although it should not hriug mo tho least discredit. The 
latter therefore must bo for abstract from all objects that they 
shall have no injlueme ou the will, in order that practical reo&on 
(wiUj may not he reslncted to administering an interest not 
belonging to it (73), but may simply aliow it* own commanding 
authority aa the supreme legislation. Thua, ex. gr., 1 ought to 
endeavour to promote the happiness of others, not as if its 
realization involved any concern of mine [whether by immodiflte 
incliuutiou or by any Eati^factioa indirectly gained through 
reason], but simply because a maxim which excludes it cannot 
be comprehended as a univeiBal Uw' in one and the same 
volition. 

CLASSIFICATIOIJ^ 

0/ aii Principks o/MomiUi/ tekich can be founded on the Conap- 
tion of HeteroHomy. 



Here as elsewhere human reason in its pure use, so long as 
it was not orilically examined, has first tried all possible wrong 
ways before it succeeded in finding the one true way. 

All principles which cau be taken from this point of view 
\ are either empirical or raiionai. The foitner^ drawn from the 
principle of hfippitieu, are built on physical or moral feelings ; 
the /a/!^f-r, di-awn from the priucijileof ^Jpr/i't'/fow, are built cither 
on the rational ooucepliou of perfection as a possible effect, or on 
that of an independent perfection (the will of GodJ as tho deter- 
mining <nTise of cur will. 

Eiiipirical priHcipics aro wholly incapablo of serving aa a 
foundation for moral laws. For tho universality with which 
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iheee should hold For all rafioiial beings witliout distiuction, the 
nnoonditional prnctical cecesfiity which is thereby imposed ou 
them is lost wheu their foundation ib takou from the }>nrUculnr 
eomtitutioH of human tuitiire, or the accidental (74) circum^tanoes 
in which it is placed. The principle of private happiness, how- 
ever, IB the moat ohjeotionablo, not moroly becauso it is false, 
and experience contradicts the supposition that prosperity is 
always proportioned to good eonduot, nor yet merely beeouso 
it contributes nothing to the establishmont of morality— since 
it is quite a diHereut thing to moke a pn^sperous man and 
a good man, or to make one prudent and aharp-Bighted for his 
own interestii, and to malce him virtuous— 'hut because the 
springs it provides for morality are such as rather undermine 
it and destroy ita sublimity, sinoe Ihey put the motives to virtue 
and to vice in the same cIok!;, and only teach ns to moke a 
better calculation, the BpeciBo diiferenoe between virtue and 
vice being entirely extinguished. On the other hand, as to 
moral feeling, this supposed special souso,' the appeal to it ia 
iodced euporflciaL when those who cannot /Ain£ boliovo that 
jMing will help them out. even in what concerns general laws: 
and besides, feelings whiuh naturally differ infinitely in degree 
cannot furnish a uniform Rtandard of goo<l and evil, nor has 
any one a right to form judgments for others by his own feel- 
ings: ne7ertheles8 tliis moral feeling is nearer to morality and 
its dignity in this respect, that it pays virtue the honour of 
ascribing to bm* immetliateJtj the satisfaction and esteem we have 
for her, and docs not, as it wore, tell her to her face that we are 
not attached to her by her beauty but by pro6t 

(75) Amongst the ratioml principles of morality, the onto* 
logical oonceplton of perfection, notwithstanding its defects, is 
better tbaa the theological oonoeption which derives morality 

* I dan the principle of moral feeting under that of happinMn, deoaflse 
anry empiriual inturcat pruniMt to ooatributo to uor wtU<beuig by tho 
afnoablaMBB that a thing aiTordn, wlieUwr it be immediataly aud without 
ftTisw to profit, or vhclhcr pmlil be r«garded. Wa niut likewiad, wtUi 
Hotahwon, cUh th« principb) vf ijinpathy with the happineu of otber> 
nadar hi* anumod moral scok* 
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Erom a Divine absolutely perfect will. The former is, no doubt, 

empty and indoSnito, and consequently ubcIobb for finding in 
the boundlese ileld of possible reality the greatest omonnt suit- 
ablo for us; momovor, in attempting to distinguish epecifieally 
the reality of wliich wo are now speakang from every other, it 
iueWtably tends to turn in a circle, and cannot avoid tacitly 
presupposing the morality which it is to explain ; it is ncvortho- 
lesft preferable to the theological view, first, hocauso wo have no 
intuition of the Divine perfetttion, and can only deduce it from 
our own oonceptione, the most important of whicli ia that of 
morality, and our explanation would thus ho involved in a gross 
oirole; and, in t!ie next placo, if we avoid this, the only uution 
of the Diviuo will remaining to us ta a conception made up of 
( the attributes of desire of glory and dominion, combined with 
'., the awful conceptions of might and vengeance, and any system 
of morals erected on this foundation would be directly opposed 
'to morality. 

However, if I had to choose between the notion of the moral 
sense and that of perfection in general (two systems whioh at 
least do not weaken morality, although they oro totally inca- 
pable of serving as its fonndation), then I shoidd decide for the 
Latter, becaufiG it at least withdraws the decision of the q^uostion 
I from the sensibility and brings it to the court of pure reason ; 
and although even here it decides nothing, it at all event« 
prcBcrvoB the indefinite idea {of a will good iu itself] free from 
oorruption, until it shall bo more procistdy defined. 

For the rest I think I may be excused here from a detailed 
refutation of all thoao doctriuos ; that would only bo aupcriluons 
labour, since it is so easy, and is probably so well seen even by 
those whose ofUco requires them to docide for one of these 
theories (because their hearers would not tolerate suspension of 
Judgment) (79]. But what interijats us more here is to know that 
the prime foundation of morality laid down by all those prin- 
ciplM is nothing Lut heteronoray of the will, and for this reason 
they must necessarily miss tlieir aim. 

In every cose where an object of the will has to ho sup- 
posed, in order that the rule may ho proscribed which is to 
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^ 4et«niiiae the will, there the nile is simply heteronomy ; the 
imperative is conditional, nameiy, \fot btatiue one wishes fori 
this object, one should act so and so : hence it can never 
«ommaiid morally, that is categorically. WbotUor tbo object 
defennincs thn will by means of iaclinotiou, as ia the principle 
of private happiness, or by means of reason directed to objects 
of our possible Tolition generally, as in tbe principle of perfeo- 
tion, in oithor caeo the will never determines itself immediaifiy 
by the conception of the action, but only by the inflaenoe 
which the foroeeon effect of tbe action has on tho will ; / ought 
I to da tomfihing, oa this aeeount, bf cause J kjhJi /or sanuthing elte ; 
E'Ud here there must be yet auotheiaAlRir' assumed in me as its. 
sohjeot, by which I neoessarily iHll this other thing, and thisf'" 
law again roquirps an imperative to restrict this maxim. For 
the influence which the oonoeptioa of an object witliia the roaoh 
of our faculties can exercise on the will of the subject in conae- 
qncnoo of ita natural pTO|>ertie6, depends on the nature of tbe 
>jeot, either the sensibility (inclination and taste), or the 
'uoderstftuding and reason, the employment of which is by the 
peculiar conatitution of their nature attended with satisfaction. 
It follows that the law would be, properly speaking, given by 
^mature, and as euoh, it must be known and proved by expel- 
lee, and would consequently be contingent, and therefore 
incapable of being an apodictic practical rule, euch as the moral 
rule must be. Not only so, but it is inerHathj ouly hete- 
roHomy {") ; the will doea not give itself the law, but it is given 
by a foreign impulse by means of a partloular natural constitu- 
tion of the subject adapted to receive it. An absolutely good 
wOI then, the principle of which must be a categorical impera- 
tive, will be indeterminate as n^nls all objects, and will 
contain merely the fonn of coiition generally, and that as 
autonomy, that is to say, the i-a]iAliility of the maxims of every 
■ good will to moke thems(4vo3 a univerKol law, is itself the 
^oaly law which the will of every rational being impoaea on 
Ustell, without needing to assume any spring or interest as a 
foundation. 

Mow stfcA a sffHtMieol praciieal i priori propotilion u poasiMe 
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and -why it is iieoessar;^*, is a proljlem whose Bi^lution does not 
lie within the bounds of fho motftphysie of niomls; and wo 
have not here afEmied its troth, much lew professed to have a 
proof of it in our power. "Wo eimply showed by the develop- 
ment of the universally received notion of morality that an 
autonomy of the will is inevitably couuooted with it, or ratJier 
is ita foundation. Whoovor (bon holds morality to bo anything 
real, and not a chimerical idea without any truth, must like- 
wise admit the principlo of it that is hero assigned. This 
section tlien, like the first, was merely analytical. Now to 
prove that morality is no creation of Uio brain, which it cannot 
be if the categorical imperative and with it the autonomy of 
the will is true, and as an d priori principle absolutely neoes- 
saty, this 8uj)poses the poenibiUiy of a tyntkefic me of pure 
pmrlical rt'tvion, which ho»'e\*6r we cannot venture on without 
first giving a critical examination of this faculty of reason. In 
the eonoluding seotion we shall give the principal outlines of 
this critical examination as far as 19 sufBcient for our purpow. 
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TJtAJCSlXIOK FROU THE MKTAPHY8IC OF MOIUUS TO TB£ CRITIQUE 
OF FITRB PRAITTICAL REASON. 



\e Conctpt of Pi-eftiorn is the Key that eiplains the Autonomy 
o/iJui Will. 

'I':.r- ■" Tr - Ljud of cansality belonging to living tMingfl in so 
' rational, auJ fruilvm would L© tlm proj>ertjr of 

godi (ill- : i'v tlui; it c ■ ior.t, iudepfiiiLdcuUj' on foreign 

r.iu.'^i T? detcrmimng it ; just as physical nectssiiij is the property 
thiit the causality of all irrational beings haa of being det«r- 
"mincd to activity by the iufluonco of foroi^ causes. 
" The preceding definition of freedom is negatice, and there- 
fore unfruitful for the discovery of its e«ftence; but it leads to a 
positive oonoeptioD which is eo much the more full and fruitful. 
Since the concei^on of causality involvea that of lawn, accord- 
ing to which, by somethiug that we call oause, somethiug else, 
namely, the effet^t, miut he ])roduoed Paid down j ; ^ faenoe, 
although freedom is not a. property of the will depending on 
phymcal laws, yet it is set for that reason lawlovs; on the 
contrary it mu&t he a rnuH.aIily arting nooording to immutable 
law*, but of a peculiar kind ; otherwise a free will woold be 
an absurdity. Pliysical neoeesity (7a) is a heteronomy of the 
efficient causes, for every effect is powible only according to 
this law, that something else determinoe the efficient cause to 
exert its caufiallty. What else then can freedom of the will bo. 
but autonomy, that is the property of the will to be a law to L 

< [ Atwlcf. — There u in the orifitiiil a piny oo the etjrmolo^ of Gtatit, 
which do«9 oot kdmit of nproduotioa in Eoglisli. It mtui b« ooofttttd 
that withoQt it the statcBunt is not aftlf-evidaat. 
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I itself ? But the propositluu : The will is in every action a law 
I to itself, only esfiroases the principle, to act on no other maxim 
I than that which can also have as an object itself as a universal 
I law. Now this is precisely the formula of tho categorical im- 
I perative and is the principle of morality, so that a free will and 
' a will subject to moral laws are one and the same. 

On the hypothesis then of freedom of tho will, morality 
together with its priacipio follows from it by mere analysis of 
the conception. However tho latter is still a synthetic propo- 
sition ; viz., UQ absolutely good will is that whose maxuu can 
always include itself regarded as a universal law ; for this 
property of its maxira can never be discovered by analysing the 
conceptiou of an absolutely good will. Now such synthetic 
propositions ore only possible in this way : that the two cogni- 
tions are oonnected together by their union with a third in 
which they ore both to be found. Tho positive oonoopt of 
freedom furnishes this third cognition, which cannot, as with 
physical causes, be the nature of the sensible world (in the 
concept of which wo find conjoined the concept of something in 
relation aa cause to soviethitig else oseileot). "We cannot now at 
onco show what this third is to which freedom points us, and of 
which we have an idea A priori, nor can we make intelligible 
how the concept of freedom is shown to be legitimate from prin- 
ciples of pure practical reason, and with it tho possibility of a 
categorical imperative ; but some further preparation is required- 

[so] FREKDOM 

Mutt be presupposed at a Froperly of the Will of aU Ralional 

Beingst. 

It is not enough to prodicato freedom of our own will, from 
whatever reason, if we have not sufficient grounds for predi- 
cating the same of all rational beings. For as morality serves 
as a law for us only because we are rational Icings, it must also 
hold for all rational beings ; and as it muat be deduced simply 
from the property of freedom, it muat be shown that freedom 
also is a property of all rational beings. It is not enough then 
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to prove it from certain supposod exporionops of human nature 
(which indeed is quite impossihle, and it can only be shown 
d priori), but we must ebow that it berongB to the activity of 
nil rational beings endowed with a will. Now I say every 
being that cannot act except under the idea of/retdom is just for 
thai reason in a praotioal point of view really tree, that is to 
«ay, all laws which axe inseporahly connected with freedom have 
the same foroe for him as if his will had been Bbown to he free 
in itself by a proof theoretically conclusive.' Now I affirm that 
we must attribute to every rational being (si) which has a will 
that it has also the idea of freedom and acts entirely under this 
idea. For in such a being wo conceive a reason that is 
practical, that is, has causaUty in reference to its objects. Now 
wo cannot possibly oonooivo a reason conadously roceiviug a 
bios from any other quarter with respect to its judgments, for 
then the subject would ascribe the determination of its judg* 
ment not to its own reason, but to an impulse. It must regard 
itself as the author of its principles independent on foreign 
inflaenoes. Consequently as practical reason or as the will of a 
Tfttional being it must regard itself as free, that is to say, the 
will of such a being oimnot be a will of its own except under 
the idea of freedom. This idea must therefore in a practtcol 
point of view be ascribed to every rational being. 



(^fike Interest attaching to the Idean of JSIoraUiy. 

We have finally reduced the definite conception of morality 
to the idea of freedom. This latter, however, we could not 
prove to be actually a property of ourselves or of human nature ; 



> t adopt this method of OMiuning freedom merely at an idra whiob 
ntioaol btii^pa rappOM in th«ir Mlioos, in order tu avoid tli« aroHsity uf 
pMTtog it io it« tbeot*ti«*l «apeot al»o. The fornifr ia suffioi«itt for my 
parpoM ; for ev«a though the epecalative proof should oot be madt out, yet 
• beiBg that e&onot act except with thv tdw of fr«*dom U bound by tht 
ssBw lava that would oUige a being vho was setaftlly free. Thoa we can 
*mmpf bira ttom tbe ooos which presses on the theory. [Ctnnpani ItuUer's 
traoanaot of the question of liberty ia his Anato/fif, part i., ch. vi.} 
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only wo Bflw that it must be preauppoaed if we would coneoive 
a being as rational and conscioiM of its causality in reapeot of 
its ootions, t. e.f aa endowed with a will ; and so we find that on 
just tho samo grounds we must aacribo to every being endowed 
with reason and will this attribute of dotennining itself to 
actioa under tho idea of its froodom. 

Now it resulted also from tho prcsuppoeition of this idea 
that we became aware of a law that the subjective principles of 
notion, i. e.f maxiniH, must always be so assumed that they can 
also hold as objective [82), that is, uDivereal principles, and so 
servo as nniveisal laws of our own dictation. But why then 
should I subject myself to this principle and that simply as a 
rational being, thus also subjecting to it all other beings en- 
dowed with reason ? I will allow that no interest urffe« me to 
this, for that would not give a categorical imperative, but T 
must take an intfirogt in it and discern how this comes to pass ; 
for this " I ought " is properly an " I would," valid for every 
rational being, provided only that reason determined his actions 
without any hindranoe. But for beings that are in addition 
affected as wo are by springs of a different kind, nnmoly, sensi- 
bility, aud iu whose case that is not always done which reason 
alone would do, for those that ueooasity is expressed only as an 
" ought," and the subjective necessity is diiTerent from the 
objective. 

It seems then as if the moral law, that is, the principle of 
autonomy of the will, were properly speaking only presupposed 
iu tliG idea of freedom, and as if we coiild not prove its reality 
and objective necessity independently. In that case we should 
still have gained something considerable by at least determin- 
ing the true principle more exactly than had previously been 
ilone ; but as regards its validity aud the practical nooessity of 
fsahjootiug oneself to it, we should not have advanced a stepy 
iFor if wo were asked why the universal validity of onr maxim 
\u9 a law must be the condition restricting our aotions, and on 
/what we ground the worth which we assign to this manner of 
[acting — a worth so great that there cannot be any higher inte- 
rest ; and if we were asked further how it happens that it is by 
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this alone a man believes be feels liis own personal worth, in 
comparison with which that of an agreeable or disagreeable 
condition is to be regarded as nothing, to theae questions we 
oonld give no aatisfaotory answer. 

(83) We find indeed sometimos that we can take an interest' 
in a personal quality which docs not involve any interest of 
external condition, provided this quality makes us capable of 
partioipaling in the condition in case roason were to effect the 
allotment ; that is to say, the more being worthy of happiness 
can interest of itself even without the motive of participating in 
this happiness. This judgment, however, is in fact only the 
effect of the importance of the moral law which we before pre- 
mpposed (when by the idea of freedom we detach ourselves 
from every empirical interest) ; but that we ought to detach 
ourselves from these interests, i*. c, to consider ourselves as free 
in action and yet as subject to certai n lawa, so as to find a worth 
simply in our own person which can coraponaato ua for the loss 
of everything that gives worth to our condition ; this we are not 
yet able to discern in this way, nor do we see how it is possible eo 
to not — in other words, trhmcf the moral law dcrirfn its obligation. 

It must be freely admitted that there is a sort of circle here 
from which it seems impossible to escape. In the order of, 
efficient causes we aa«ume ourselves free, in order that in th 
order of ends we may conceive ounelves as subjcot to moral 
laws: and we afterwards conceive ourselves as subject to those 
laws, because we have attributed to ourselves freedom of will : 
for freedom and self-legislation of will are both autonomy, and 
therefore are reciprocal conceptions, and for this very reason 
one must not be used to explain the other or give the reason of 
it, but at most only for logieal purposes to reduce apparently 
different notions of the same object to one single concept (lu we 
reduce diSercnt fractions of the same value to the lowest terms). 

One resource remains to us, namely, to inquire whether 
we do not occupy diflerent poinU of riew when by means of 
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■ [" lotvn-st " Buaos a epring of the will, ia so far u tJus ipring u 
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freedom {m) we think ourseWes as oauseB efHoient d prion, and 
whon we form our ooaoeptioa of ourselTes from our actions as 
ofEocts which we sob before oiir eyes. 

It IB a remark which needs no Buhtle refleotioa to make, but 
which we may assume that even the oommonest unci era tandiog 
can make, although it be after its fashion hy on obscure dis- 
cernment of judgment wliioU it calls feeling, that all the 
" ideas " ' that come to ub involuntarily {aa those of the senses) 
do not enable ns to know objcotti otherwise than as they alTeot 
US ; 80 that what they may be in themselves remains unknown 
to us, and consequently that as regards " ideas " of this kind 
even with the cloBest attention and clcarnoss that the under- 
standing can apply to them, we can by them only attain to the 
knowledge of appearances, never to that of things in (hemsetfti. 
As Boon as this distinction has once been made (perhaps merely 
in consequence of the dllferoucG observed between the ideaa 
given us from without, and in which we aro passive, and those 
that we produce &imply from ourselveB, and in which wo show 
our own activity), then it follows of itself that we must admit 
and assume behind the appearance Bomething else that is not 
an appearance, namely, the things in themselves ; although wo 
must admit that as they can never be known to us except as 
they affect us, we can como no nearer to them, nor can we ever 
know what they are in themselves. This must furnish a dis- 
tinction, however orudo, between a tcorid of sense and the tcorltt 
of tmdevgtanding, of which the former may be diiferent accord- 
ing to the difference of the sensuous impressions in various 
observers, while tlie second which 13 its basis always remains 
the same. Bvon as to himself, a man cannot pretend to know 
what ho is in hlmeolf from the knowledge ho hoe by internal 
sensation [s5]. For as ho does not as it were create himself, 
and does not oome by the ooueeption of himself a priori but 
empirically, it naturally follows that he can obtain his know- 
ledge cvon of himself only by the inner sense, and cottsequontly 



' [THv uommoD uadiriitiuidiiig bcin^; lic^ro spukc-ti of, 1 use the word 
**id6a" ia iU popolur aense.] 
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ouly throQgli the appearanoes of bin nature and the way In 
which his consoiouBnesa is aflttcted. At the same lime beyond 
these charaoterUtics of his own &ubjeot» made up of mere sp- 
pearanoee, be must neoeasarily suppoee somethiDg else as their 
haaa, namely, his fj;o, whatever its characteristics in itself may 
btt. Thos in respect to mere peroeptiou and receptivity of sen- 
sations he must reckon himBclf as hoIongiDg to the rrortd of 
MHSfy but in respect of whaterer there may be of pure activity 
in him (that which reaches ooosciousness immediately and not 
■ ibrough affecting the sensce) ho must reckon himself as belong- 
ing to the intelkctmtl uvrhl, of which howeTer ho baa no further 
knowledge. To such a conclusion tko rcflcoting man must 
come with respect to all the things which can bo presented to 
him : it is probably to be met with even, in ptrsous of the oom- 
mouost nndorstanding, who, as is wuU known, fue very much 
inclined to suppose behind the objects of the senses somethiog 
else invisible and acting of itself. They B])oiI it however by 
presently sensnab'zing this invisible ngwn ; that is to say, want- 
ing to moke it an object of intuition, so that they do not 
become a whit the wiser. ^ 

Now man really finds in himself a faculty by which he dis- 
tinguishes himself from ereiything else, even from himself as 
affected by objects, and that is lieatM. This being pure spon- 
taaeity is even elevated above the wulentantiiug. For although 
tha latter is a sfMintaneiry and does not, like sense, merely con- 
tain intuitions that arise when we are affected by things [and 
are therefore passive), yet it cannot produce from its activity 
any other oonceptiona than those which merely serve io bring 
the intuitiont o/sfuse under rules (s«), and thereby to unite them 
in one consciousness, and without this use of the sensibility it 
could not think at all ; whereas, on the contrary, Reason shows 
so puro a spontaneity in the case of what I call Ideas [Ideal 
CouocplioDsJ that it thereby far transcends everything that 
the sensibility can give it, and exhibits its most important 
fnnotbn in distinguishing iho world of eonse from that of 
undcntAnding, and thereby preeorihing the limits of the under- 
aUading itself. 
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For ttiis roason a rational being must regard liunaelf qua 

intelligence (not from tho aide of his lower faculties) as be- 
longing Dot to tho world of sense, but to that of understaading ; 
hence ho baa two points of view from which ho can regard him- 
self, and recognisy laws of the exercise of his faculties, and 
consequently of all hie actions : Jirat, so far as ho belongs ta 
the world of eense, he finds himself subject to lawa of nafiirt 
(heteronom;p) ; secondly, as belonging to the intelligible world, 
under luwa which being independent on nature have theij 
foundation not in experience but in reason alone. 

As a rational being, and cousequ'ontly belonging to the 
'Tntelligiblo world, man can never conceive the causality of his 
own will otherwise than on condition of the idea of freedom, for 
iudepeudc'uc-e on the determining causes of the Beneible world 
I (an independence which Reason must always ascribe to itself) is 
^freedom. Now the idea of froodom is inseparably connected 
with the conception of atitonomi/, and this again with tlio uni- 
versal principle of morality which is ideally the foundation of 
all actions of rational beings, just as the law of nature is of all 
phenomena. 

Now the suspicion is removed which we raised above, tbot 
thoro waa a latent circle involved iu our reasoning from freedom 
to autonomy, and from this to the moral law, viz. : that wo 
laid down the idea of freedom because of the moral law only 
that we might afterwards in turn infer tho latter from free- 
dom (s?), and that consequently we could assign no reason at 
all for this law, but could only fproaont]' it as a. jieiitio princtpii 
which well disposed minds would gladly concede to us, but 
which wo could never put forward as a provable proposition. 
For now we see that when we conccivo oujpselvos as freo we 
transfer ourselves into the world of understanding as members 
of itj and recognise the autonomy of tho will with its conse- 
quence, morality ; whereas, if wo conccivo ourselves as under 
obligation we consider ourselves as belonging to the world of 
sense, and at the same time to the world of understanding. 



' [Tho verb is itiuitiug ia the origiuaL] 
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Erery ntional being reckons hinueU yua intolligeiico u 
, ' belonging to the world of tinderstaii<Ung, and it is simply as 
I ffi eflSdeot causo belonging to that world that he calb bis 
LjiBiiaality a tciU.) On the other side he is also oooscious of him- 
self as a part of the world of sense in which his actions which 
are mere appearances [phenomena] of that causality are dis- 
played ; we cannot however discern how they are possible tnOL 
this causality which we do not know ; but instead of that, these 
actions as belonging to the sensible world must be viewed as 
determined hy other phenomena, namely, desires and inclii 
tions. If lh«r«fore> I were only a member of the world of 
onderstanding, then all my actions would perfectly conform to 
the principle of autonomy of the pure will ; if I were only a 
part of the world of sense they would necflesarily be assumed to 
ocmform wholly to the natuial law of dcsiros and incliuations, 
in other word^ to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
would rest on morality as the supreme principle, the latter on 
bappinesiL) Since however the teorht of uHdemtaading eonUtw* 
Uu fotmdation of the «wid of ttnte, and contequenUj/ of itt Aim 
«/w, and accordingly gives the law to my will (which belongs 
wholly to the world of understanding) directly (es), and must 
be conceived as doing bo, it follows that, although on the one 
side I most regard myself as a being belonging to the world of 
S8Qse<» yet on the other side I must reoogni^ myself as subject 
as an intelltgeuce to the law of the world of understanding. 
I.e., to reason, which contains this law in the idea of freedran, 
and therefore as Guhject to the autonomy of the will : couaft^ 
<ptent^Y } ynrt regani the laws of the worltj ^f lin^gr^intf '"g ^ 
** 'FMpuntfiTfl" Tftr OM. and tfas aotJOM yhkh eo^ om *^ ******* 
se.dlltiee. 

And thn)> what mak es categories! iropCTtttJTes pawible is this, 
that the^idea of f reedom mataa me a mambsir ft f in intr"'f"* 
W9rld| jn gmsc^uon es of w hi oh il I f »"* Bf^'"C "^f* *^* "JT 
actions ttmid always conform to the aptonomv of tlift 'TJIT ; H* 
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of Bena^ they o uffit a o to coufonn, and this categ orJatl "ought " 
UDpIie» a gynthetK) d priori propo sitiop, inasmneli a g berideB my 
S gul aa ag eoted by Benaible degir t's llicrc is mliK <i iurtlieLthfliGb2& 
o lthflBameTy iU "but as belonging to tlie worliof the undentand - 
ing, puro and practical of itself, wluoh contaius tbu-aupiea^e 
condition accordiiig to Kcoson of tlio fonuar will ; precisely as 
to tho iiituittous of sense there are added concepts of the un- 
derstanding which of thomsolrcs signify nothing but rcgul&r 
form in general, and in this way synthetic d prioi-i propositions 
becomt} possible, ou which all knowledge o£ physical nature 
rests. 

Tho practical use of common humou reason confirma this 
reasoning. There is no one, not oven the most cou&ummate Tilhun, 
provided only that he is otherwise accnstomod to tho use of 
reaaon, who, when we set before liim esamplea of honesty of 
purpose, of ateadfastnees in following good maxims, of sympathy 
and general benevolenoe (even combined with great sacrifices of 
adrantagos and comfort), docs not wish that ho might also poEseas 
those q^ualitics. Only on acoount of his inelinations and impulsos 
he oauuot attain this in himself (p), but at the same time he 
wishes to be free from buoIi inolinations which ore bundensome 
to himself. He proves by this that ho transfers himself in 
thought with a will free from the impulses of the seu&ibility 
into an order of things wholly diifereut from that of his desires 
in the field of the seuaibility ; since he cannot expect to obtain 
by that wish any gratification of bis desires, nor any position 
wMoh would satisfy any of his actual or supposable inclinations 
{for this would destroy the pre-eminence of the very idea which 
wrests that wish from him) : ho can only ospeot a greator 
intrinsic worth of his own person. This better person, however, 
he imagines himself to bo when he transfers himself to the point 
of view of a member of tho world of the uuderstaudiug, to which 
he is involuntarily forced by the idea of freedom, i.e., of indepen- 
dence on determining causes of tho world of seu&o ; and £LX>m this 
point of view he is conscious of a good will, which by bis own 
ooufessiou constitutes the law for thi had will that he posseeses 
as a momher of the world of sense — a law wlioso authority ho 
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reoognisee while tTUUgTesnng it. What be morally " ought " 
is then what ho necessarily " would " as a incmb<>r of the world 
of the uiiderstaBding, and is coaoeired 1>y him as an '* ought " 
ooly inasmnoh as he likewise oonsdors himself as a member of 
the world of sense. 

Oil llt f Extrtnu LitniU of all Pract ^j Fh^^'^^htf 

_ All men attribute to themaelvefl freedom of will . Hence como 
all judgments upon actions as being such as ought io baee been 
done^ although tlieyAffr* not been don©. HowflyBr ^ j yn frftadnm ia 
not a oonoeption of expertcnoe, nor can it be so, siaoo it still 



nmains (90), eTFcrtHougE espoiionce shows the contrary of what 
uft-MilpIMtlton of freedom are coneeived as its necessary conee- 
quenccfl. On the other sido 'LJis wlUffHy nftn™"''y **'"^ ""wx- 
~tEang that takf^s placo should be flx edly detwminod acoording 
to laws of nature. This necessity- of sature is likowiso not 
nnjmpiriftnl ^'^•'"PQptiop. just for this reason, t hnt it fn^^lr- i f'th^ 
^lotion of necewity and oonsequentlv i>f A jn-inri rtngnitjf^n But 
this oonoeption of a system of nature is confirmed by expe- 
rience, and it must even be inevitably presupposed if experieace 
itself is to be possible, that is, a oonuootod knowledge of the 
objects of sense resting on general laws. Therefore freedom is 

reality in itself is doubtful, while nature i s a couceiU of the 
^^/gtlati^iny which i:<rov<_'¥, nu-l 1 . i ossar J^ piore. ito 

realitT i n osAmil s .-f *-xxporionce. 

There arises iroia this a dialectic of Reason, wnco the free- 
dom attributed to the will appears to contradict the neoeeeity of 
nature, and placed between tliese two ways Reason for apccula- 
tirt },urj}o*et finds the road of physical necessity much more 
beaten and more appropriate than that of freedom ; yet f or 
prae Ucal pwpoua the nartaw fbotpath of freedom is the only 
cffie on whidi it is possible to make usVof * ^' - '-i-ni.t; 

_ beatiyTF is JUb I ns !miio'j&il,t.' fur flm '-nil'' 

■ t}m-05^mone«'t 

H fartween freedom and p hjaicil n. ^cssity uf the 
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fif f Lons, for it cannot gJvQ Bp the COUCtgitionof iiaturfi.ftBX_more 
tliau that of Jroedom., 

Nrvfrthelcps, even though we should novor bo tiblo to oom- 
[T'luiil liow freedom Is possible, w© must at le^st remove this 
ai'pSLiL'iit coulradiclinn in a conTinoing manner. For if the 
thought of frcftilom contradicts either itself or nature, which is 
equally neceMary (91), it must in oompetition with physical 
neceBbity be entirely given up. 

It would, howGver, ba impossible to escnpe this oontradiotion 

if the thinking subject, which ecems to itaelf free, conceived itself 

in Ihp name sense or in /he rrrtj same rfUitwn when it calls itself 

free as when in respect of the same action it assumes itself to be 

uuhjec't to the law of nature. Henoe it is an JodiBpenBabla 

f problem of sreoulatiTe philosophy to show that , its illusion re* 

""ipBotmg the contrn,<liction rests on thia, that we think olipan in 

"a difTerent sense and relation when we call liim free, and when 

we regard him as subject to the laws of nature as being part and 

parcel of nature. It must therefore show that not oul^'^uuiJudh 

these veix'weil^co.-esist, but that both must be thought «« nece^- 

Ftfiriii/ united in the same subject, since otherwise no rea son o6oI3 
bo j^ven why we should burduu loasou with au idoawhioltjJtliQiijKh_ 
1 / it may possibly n-ifhotU coitfradiction bo reeoucalcd witli nnothCT^ 
w ^ that is suiUcicutly established, yet entangles \i& in a perplexity 
/ which sorely embarrasses Reason in its theoreb'e employment. 
This duty, however, belongs only to speculative philosophy, in 
order that it may clear the way for practical pliilosophy. The 
philosopher then has no option whother ho will remove the 
apparent contradiction or leave it untouched ; for in the latter 
ease the theory resjieotiug this would be homtm rnca7i» into the 
posBession of which the fatalist would have a right to enter, and 
chase all morality out of its supposed domain as occupying it 
without title. 

We cannot, however, as yet soy that we are touching the 
bounds of practical philosophy. I'or the settlement of that 
eontroversy does not belong to it ; it only demands from 
spcculwtive reason that it should put au end to the discord 
in which it entangles itself in thcorotieal quostions, bo that 
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praotioal reason may h»ve rest and seouritj from oxtonml 
attuica (9s) wliich might make the ground debatable on which i 
it deairee to build. 

Th g^daina to tree dom of will made even bj oommon reason A 
are founded on the con^oinusness and the adimlEedVuppontion 
that zauon ia independent cm merely suhjeotively detennined 
aanuB which together constitute what beloDgs to sonsatiou only, 
and which consequently come under the general designation of 
sensibility. Man ooosidenng faimaelf in this way aa an intelli- 
ganoe, pUoee himself thereby in a different order of things and 
in a relation to determining grounde of a wholly different kind 
when on the ono hand he thinks of himaelf as an iutelligenoe 
endowed with a will, and oonsequently irith causality, and 
when on the other he perceives himself aa a phenomenon in the 
world of sense (as he really is also), and affirms that his 
causality is subject to external determination aooordiDg to lawa 
of nature.' Now he soon becomes aware that both can hold 
good, nay, must hold good at the same time. For there is not 
tbe smallest contradiction in saying that a thing in appearaact \ 
(bdonging to the world of ecnse) is suhjeot to oertain laws, on I 
wluoh the very some as a tfiiuy or betng iu it«fl/'vi independent; I 
and that he must conceive and think of himself in this two-fold ' 

\y, rests as to the first on the oonsciousneu of himself as an 
fliqeot affected through tbe senses, and as to the second on the 
consciousness of himself as an intelligence, i. e.^ as independent 
on senable impreaiiona in tlie employment of his reason (in 
o4her words as belonging to the world of uuderslanding). 

Uenoe it comes to pass that man claims the possession of a 
will which takes no accotmt of anything that comes under tho 
head of^csires and iuclinationsi and on the contrary conceives 
actions as possible to hiju, nay, even as nece«sary, which can 
only be done by disregarding all desires and seusihlo inolino- 
L. y - A^rt J ^ U^— . ifi . M ^.i J 

> [Tbt punotiimSM of t&s ori^iud give* th« foUnring mam : " Babtoita 
his ciiuality, M retards iU extenul determioation, to laws of nitore." I 
han Tcnturcd to nudto wkat appvin to tn a iwomcut- oomoUon, by simplv 
TOBOTiaga comma.] 
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fiOttg. The causality of »ufb actions' lies in him as an intelli- 
genoe and in the laws of ofTecta and actions [which de])i^nd] on 
tho principles (93) o£ an intelligible world, of whioh indeed he 
knows nothing more than thnt in it pure reason alone indepen- 
dent on sensibility gives the law ; moreover since it is onlj in 
thot world, as an intelligence, tliat he is his proper self (being 
as man only the appearanoe of himself^ those laws apply to him 
directly and categorically, so that the incitements of inclina- 
tions and appetites (in other words the whole nature of the 
world of sense) cannot impair tho laws of his volition as an 
iutelUgeuce. Nay, he does not even hold himself responsible 
for tho former or ascribe ihom to his proper self, i. e., his will : 
he only ascribes to his will any indulgence which he might 
yield them if ho allowed them to influence his maxima to the 
prejudice of the rational laws of the will. 

When practical Reason f/iiuka itself into a world of undes^ 
standing it does not thereby transcend its own limita, aa it 
would if it tried to enter it by intiiifton or lemalion. The 
former is only a negative thought in respect of tho world of 
sense, which does not give any laws to reason in deter- 
miniug tlie will, and is positive only in this single point that 
this freedom as a negative eh araet eristic is at the samo time 
conjoined 'n'iih a (positive) faculty and even with a cau- 
sality of reason, which wa designate a will, namely, a faculty 
of 80 acting that the principle of tho actions shall conform to 
the essential character of a rational motive, 1. e., the condition 
that the maxim have universal validity as a law. But were it 
to borrow an ofijfct o/teill, that is, a motive, from the world of 
understanding, then it would overstep its bounds and pretend 
to be acquainted with something of which it knows nothing. 
Tho conception of a world of the understanding is t hen only a 
poinf 0/ rif.ir wdii U Tliiison Ends itsplf wmipelled to . take outsi de 
the appcai-iinoes in ordirr to COiicru-c ifgrff fr< ;irfrrf ir.al^ W ^M^ 
would not bo^ ssible if tho in llucac cs of IUl^ .■.cni-ilnlity had a 



' [y . Iliirni ti-iui«lat«> a* if lia re&d deaivIbtH iiiat«ad of dtrtaiban, " the 
oauioiity of this will." Sa also Mr. Semple.] 
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Jatflrmininy powar nn rr^^p ^oj|^ but wbicH isBMeBsary uuleas 
be 18 to be de nied llie oonsoiousne^s of himself ns nn intelli- 
g saoOj BPd coascqucutly as a rational cause, eofrgizing b, 
roMon, that is, operatiug freely. This thought pertaioly in 
▼otVU Ihe lAeA of an order and a system of laws different 
that of tho mochanism of nature which belongs to the seusibl 
world, and it makes the conception of on intelligible worl 
D«oe««u-y (that is to say, the whole system of rational beings o^ 
tilings in themsolres). Bnt it does not in the least authorize 
ufl to think of it further than as to its formal oondition onlyt'^ 
that ia, the imiversolity of the maxims of the will ob laws, an4 I 
oonaequeotly tho autonomy of the latter, which alone is oon^ 
gistent with its freedom ; whereas, on the contrary, all law i 
that refer to a definite object give heteronomy, which onl ' 
belongs to laws of nature, and can only apply to tho sonsibl^ 
world. / 

Rgt Bflnann wpgld overatop oll its bottPdB if it undertoo k 
to oy /ai'w /lotr pure reaso n can be praotical, whioh would 
fee exact ly die soma problem as to ex|Aain Aow freedom it 

Vnr w^ Bp?. AxpUin nfifhJng bnt ^fl^. w hjoh we om Tednoe 
to laws, the object of whioh con be given in wfTfl^ PMBJ**^? 
«p«ieooe. But tre^om is & mare Idea flde^d Ooncoptioa], 
tne o DjeeSVe reality of w hich oan in no wise be shown aooordingl 
to h^i^r^nstnre. and oonae^nMHr BOt IB itty pMHMlH!!* -' 
rtTJ^im; ""'^ f"-*T'?^ r>.aBf.n ;* n^n «^^«^ h^ "^"^jri diendad or 
■^aj^Aifi^ i.»f>^..E., y^Q caonot support it by any sort of ex- 
. ample p y y^atfTgV, Tr holds gootl only P.S a iio^flia rT bjTIglhfllf* 
ot reason In a being thai InliiiVi ' iiHii oua of a wiU, that 
"^^I^Jaaui^^pnSr f rom mu:. - ..u : name ly a fooulty of 
determining itself to action as an iutelligonco, in other word», 
by laws of reason Independently on natural inslinots) (m). Now 
whore determination aooording to laws of nature ceases, there 
all tTplnnation ceasM also, aud nothing remains but d^fime«t i. e., 
the removal of the obJecUons of those who pretend to have seen 
T into the nature of things, and thereupon hohlly declare 
feaa do m impossible. Wo can only point out to them that the 
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BuppoBod contradiction that thej have disoovered ia it arises 
only fa-om this, ^at in order to be able to tipply the law td 
nature to human actions, they must noLHr;Lii!y ii^usid or man ofi 
an appearaneR j_then wbon wo ilomnud of ilitni t!mt tliej' should 
also think of him qita_mU)l\ig^a<}i> as a tbing in iteeU,-UM»y-»tiU. 
p^^M in bonEidericg him in this loapoot also as au appcorauQp. 
In this view it would no doubt bo a contradiction to suppose 
the causality oi the same subject (that Is, his will) to be with- 
A drawn from all the natural laws of Iho eensiblo world. But 
thia oontr adictiou disappears, 11 they would only b ath ink t hem- 
j' . y eelvos and admit, as Is reasonable, that behind the a^j pearano es 
^ > |_^ there must also lie at tbeir root (although hidden) the th ings id 
^^^^1i^ikaaBf)\^8y _9in^ that wo oannoteipect the laws of thesejfil^ 
*^ ^f^y. t^uB,Bame usjhpsethat govern their appearances. 

The subjective impossibility of exjilainiug the freedom of 
the will ia identical with the impossibility of discovering and 
oxplaiuing an interest' wbioh (se) mau can take in the moral 
law. Nevertheless he does actually take an interest in it, the 
basis of which in us we call the mural feeling, which some have 
falsely assigned aa the standard of our moral judgment, whereas 
it must rather be viewed as the suhjeclire effect that the law 
exercises on the will, the objeotive principle of which is fur- 
niebed by Ueason alone. 

In order iudeed that a rational being who is also affected 
through the senses should will what Beason alone directs such 







* Interest is that by which reaeoa beccmea praatiG&l, i.e., a csum do- 
tenniniiig the wilt. Ilcnce we soy of rrtlioual bcitige only that they take an 
inU^rest in a thing'; irrational being's only feel NciiHiinl n|jptitl(c». Reason 
taken a direct interest in action then only when tlie aniversal validity of its 
RiaximB ia olono suflicimt to determine tho will. Such an interest alone it 
pure. IJut ii it mm detorinine tho icill oalj by nioaus of auothvr objeot of 
desire or on the sn^fcestion of a particular focHnp of the subject, tlicn 
Itviisun tulLes uiily im indirect iul«rcst in the avtiun, uid as Kviuiua by 
itself ^thuut experience cannot discoTer either objucta of the will or a 
Bpecial feeling actuating it, this latter Inturost would only be ciupiriual, and 
not a purt) raLluiiitl intCTost. The logical interiintof Keawn (niuuely, to 
extend its inmght) ia never direct, but presupposL's purposes for which 
reiwo u employed. 
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UE-lAPHIiSIC OV MOKAUS. 

b«mgft that they ought to will, it ts no douht requisite that 
raason ebould bare a power to in/tine a /eeliug 0/ ptfaxure or 
satisfftction in the fulfilmeot of duty, that i« to say, that it 
dioold havD a causality by wliich it determines the scnsibility 
aeeording to it« own prineiplos. Bnt it is quite impossible to 
discern, i. e. to moke it intelligible li priori, how a mere thought, 
which itself contains nothing eensible, can itaelf produce a sen- 
sation of pleasure or pain ; for this lb a particular bind of 
tnoBality of which as of every other causality we can determine 
nothiug whaterer a priori ; we must only consult exi>orience 
about it. But as this cannot supply us with any relation of 
cause and offoot oxoept botwoon two objects of experienoe, 
whereas in this case, although indeed the effect produced lies 
within oxperionco, yet the cause is supposed to be pure reason 
acting through more ideas which offer no object to experi- 
ence, it follows that for us men it is quite impubsiblu to 
explain how and why the unirfrsaHty of the maxim at a Une, 
that is, morulity, interests. This only is certain, that it is 
not bmaiw it inlereistn us that it has validity for us (for that 
would be heteronomy and dependence of praciioal reason on 
•ensibiUty, namely, on a feeling as its principle, in which case 
it could never give momi laws) (9;), but that it interests us 
because it is valid for us as men, inasmuch as it had its source 
in OUT will OS inteUigenees, in other words in our proper self, 
and tchat brJoH q* ttf *»>■*-.' ftj^fifftuii-iy U tue^ ftarili( aiibonUnatetl b j f 
rfutm tq the uaiurtf ^ f (he thiin^ in iUtlf. 

The question then : How a cate^rorioal impgatiTe is pes* 
s ible can 1^ nggyf«^ tn tl^jg extent that we can assign the only 
hyT-othosia on which it Ja poaeihle, namely, tho idea of fceedom ; 
«»■! »^ ^n fiart /i:tt.w>» *^flHfW»""*T "^ ^■hi* hypothsais. and tEU 
is suUicirnt for tho praetieal twrciw of wioii, uiat u, for th e" 
^^TiftHr "^ t.^^^ miuiffi I ff tAix f' |7 |perg<i'gfl. and henee of ^^ ^ 
Ba oral law ; but how this hjpotheBlB iteeU is possible can aerer 
b e diaoerpcd by any "iMTlfT f **^*"^ ° the hypothesis, hoy- 
erer, that tlie will of an inteltigonoe is free, it a auiououtj/j aa th e 
emontial formal condition of its deter mination, is a necessary 
obnBsqnMoe. Moreover, this freedom of will is not merely quite 
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possith ae a hypotheeis (not involving aay ooutradiotion to the 
priooiple of physical necessity in the connesion of the phe- 
nomena of the eensihle world) as speculative philosophy can 
show ; but further, a rational being wtio is oonscioiis of a 
causality' through reason, that is to say, of a will fdistinct from 
dosirce), must of necessifi/ make it practically, that is, in idea* 
the Mudition of all his voluntary actions. But in n y plain how 
pure reason can be of itself practical without the aid of aay 
spring of notion that could bo derived from any other souroei 
i.e. hew the jn cro prin ciple of the Htiivcrs ai talji/tti i of all tit 
pj(7j*i'wiN m htc^ (wliiuh would certaiuly be the form of a pure 
prHclical roason) can of itself supply a spring, without any 
matter {object) of the will in which one could antecedently take 
any interest (i^s) ; aud L,ow it can produce "Bll~1iit«rBsl whiob 
would be called purely moral; or in other words, how pure 
reason am !jl pi'mticul^to vsplain iiiisTS be yond the pow er of 
huninn rfiL^rm, and all the labour and pains of seeking an 
explanation of it are lost. 

It is just the same as if I sought to find out how froodom 
it">elf is possible as the causality of a will. For then I quit the 
ground of philosophical explanation, and I have no other to go 
upon. I might indeed revel iu the world of inielligenoeB which 
still remains to me, but although I have an idea of it wliioh is 
well founded, yet I have not tlio least hiowMge of it, nor can I 
ever attain to such knowledge with all the efToi-ts of my natural 
faculty of reason. It signifies only a somothing that remains 
over when 1 have eliminated everything belonging to the world 
of Knsc from tho actuating principles of my will, serving 
merely to keep in bounds the principle of motives taken from 
the field of sensibility; fixing its limits and showing that it 
does \wt contain all in all within itself, but that there is more 
beyond it ; but this something more I know no further. Of 
pure reason whioh frames thia ideal, there remains after the 
abstraetiou of all matter, t". e. knowledge of objects, nothing but 
the form, namely, tho praotioal law of the uuivereality of tLe 
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maxims, and in coofomuty with this tho conoeption of reAson 
in refereow to a pur© world of UDderetanding a« a possible 
efficient cauBe, that is a cause clotcrmining the will. There 
muKt here be a total absence of spiingfl ; unless this idea of an 
intelligible world is itself the spnitg, or that in which reason 
primarily takes an interest ; bat to moJto this intelligible i8 
precisely the problem that we cannot sol?e. 

Hero now is the extreme hniii of all moral inquiry [99), and 
it LB of great importance to dotomiine it otcd. on this account, in 
order that reason may cot oa the one hand, to the prejudioe of 
morals, seek about in the world of sense for the supreme motive 
and an interest comprehen^ble but empirical ; aud on the other 
hand, that it may not impotently £ap its wings without being 
able to move in the [for it) empty 6]iaoo of transcendent con- 
cepts which we call the intelligible world, and so lose itself 
amidst chimeras. For the rest, the idea of a pure world of 
tmderstandingas a system of all intelligences, and to which we 
ourselves as rational beings belong (although we are likewise 
on the other side members of the sonsiblo world), this remains 
always a useful and legitimate idea for the purposes of rational 
belief, although all knowledge stops at its threshold, useful, 
namely, to produce in us a lively interest in the moral law by 
means of the noble ideal of a universal kingdom of ends in 
ihoHMhet (rational beings), to which we can belong as members 
then only when we carefully conduct ourselves according to the 
mftTimfi of fnwdom as if they were lavs of uatuie. 



Concluding Remark. 
T^w wpiwiilnlivy fapploymnnt of r«ft«ft^ 

leads to the abeolate neoeasity "* ■nrn** m|WB|^^ (mto^o of the 
uvrki : th " ^"^1^f^] gnuTfty*"'*"* _ at. jeay)n in/A a fiiwo ift ,, 
, ^yrfow lead s also to abaolnte nece sgity. but only o/M^ fmrs of 
jkt oe ttM * 01 a rational being m rupH- N.iw it ii an «Mential 
j ^ineip{$ oi reaion, howeTer amplov cl, tj jm^li its knowlodgoJa 
a cen aaouBneM of ita lueemtg (irit hout which it would not be 

strictioa of the same reason thai, a. 
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tuceuUv (loot of what 'n or wbat happens, nnr r.f »!■>* ^mghf f^ 
hgp pfin. " ^fly * iifmilH-ion ij &uppu!iud uu wkuiU. iLJuifiJimgisaB, 
or'ougattohappen. In thia way, howeyer, hy the eonstjint 
mqtuiy tor tiie conditiou, the isatis^otion oj reason is only 
farther iLod furthur poslpotmd. - ira»»i. ;\ iinnaom'ngjy Rpphfi flip 
unconditionftlly neoeaaaty, nnd finds itself f oroed to oaaunie it. 
^thou ( ^h without my r""*** "*^ malriiiff it comprebm giblo to 
itsflf, happy eii^igb_iLoaljr it can duuavoE a coiiccptia^j^nicl 
agnt-H witli tliie aaaiim plion. I1t_ig_ ther efore no fau lt in o ur 
dediiiriimi if rlio yinimnag p TJ uuiple of inor»lit v> but an obiee- 
tioi) that should hf made to humnn r-.i^nn I^i j t'.neral. that it 
cannot onablt> u'^ t" ■"in-i.iv.' tlic al^ilii'- n- - f*" of an un- 
conditional pi-iil I. ... l.iiv I -in !i ii.i : 111' i ,iic^ . .. iiJiperative 
must bej. It cannot be blamed for rehumg to explain this 
neoeasity by a uondiiiou, ihnt is to say, by means of some 
interest OfiBuined as a basis, since the law would then oeaee to be 
a moral law, i. e. a supreme law of freedom. \ Anrl tfiiii ^ n-bilf. 
we do not c omprehend the ng fr^tiflfrl i*" oonditioDa1 tii^gpitftify of 
the m oral impBr&tive:^ we yet oomprehend ita incomiirchemibilii ij^ 
apd this is all th at oan hn fa iriy df<p*" ded of a phi|nafiTtbv 
whi*^'h sTrivvs to "irry ^ pwatitplii IIP to thft TitrT limit oT 
hiiiiijui rcosaii. 
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PEEFACE. 



THIS WORK is called the "Criticftl Examiofttioii of 
Praotiual Reason," not of the pure procticFil reason, 
although its pnmllelism with the spootilativo critique would 
wem to requiie tlie Utter term. The reason of this appears 
Bnffioientlj from the troatiso iteolf. Its business is to sbovi 
that Iheit is pure practical retuon, and for this purpose it criti-| 
oisee the entire ])raotiGal /acuity of reason. If it succeeds in 
this it has no need to criticise the pure f<tcnUy itse^ in order 
to ice whether reoson in making such a chum does not pre- 
munptuously oteraffp itself (as is the case with the speculative 
reason). For if, as pure reason, it is actually praolical, it 
proToa its own reality and tliat of its concepts by fact, and all 
disputation against the possihiUty of its being n-ai. Ir futile. 

With this faculty, tranBocndental/rcct/oni is olsu cstahUsbed ; 
freedom, namely, in that absolute sense in which speculative 
ntion required it in its use of the concept of causality la order 
to oeoape the antinomy into which it inoritably falls, when in 
the chain of cause and effect it trie« to Lhiuk the uncoHditioHttL 
Spooulative reason could only exhibit this couoept (of freedom) 
^^IcmatiooUy as not impossible to thought, without assuring 
it any objeotivo rcamy, and merely lc«t the supposed impos- 
sibility of what it must at least allow to be tluukable (io«) 
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ehouM endanger its very hnuig and plungo it into on abyss 
of scepticism. 

y . Inasmuch as tho reality of the conoept of frewlom is 

\ . pTOTod by an apoAietio law of practi o&l rea Mp. it ia tho 
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J htfftiime of the vliolg STstom of pure reasou, ev en the specu- 
lative, oad all other oonocpts (those of God and immottalityj 
wbichi as being mere idcasi remain in it unsupportfid#-JaDw 
attach thoraBclvos to this eonoopt, and by it obtain consisicnoo 
and objeetivB reality; that is to aa.yy tiicnx possibHitj/ is j?rpreH 
by thu fact tliaL freedom aotually ejiiats, for this idea is 
revealed by the moral law. 

t^fged gm, hovever, is the only one of all the ideoa of the 

sp eotdative reaaon of which we knom the possibility d vrm j 

(without, however, understftDding it], because it is the oon- 

dition of the moral law which we know.' The ideas of Ood 

Tatid ImmoHdltty, however , are not conditions of tho moral 

, law, but only ooaditious of the necessary object of a will 

I determined by this law : that is to say, ooiiditiona of tho 

practical me of our pure reason. Hence with respect to 

these ideas we cannot a£Brm that we kmu> and undersiandf I 

will not say tho actuality, but oven tho possibility of them. 

However they are the conditions of the application of the 

morally (107) detonnined will to its object, which is given to 

' Lest any tmo jtlioiild imagine that he finds an inrimsijUrnry hew when 
X cidi lifi'dotu tlic coutliliuu of tho morul luw, and tiori'aflvr mBiaUiin in 
the treatiw itself that tJio moral law in the conditiim undiT which w« can 
first hecome coutcioiu of fruodum, I will merely remark thnt freedom iti the 
ralio tM»miii of Uic moral law, while the moml law is the mtio coffnotrfittii ' 
of frtedom. For had unt the moral luw been p^ori"^l^IJ■ iliNtinelly thought 
in owr roiipoa, we should never coQsidi,'r ourju-lveB justitied in aatHming 
«auh & ihing M frt^cUm, althongh it bo not contradictory, tint were 
thtrv ao frcodom it wguld be impoitSth to trate the iBonJ law in ouraelvM 
at all. 
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U d priori, m. the iummum boitum. Consequently in tliis 
pnotical point of riew their possibility must be aammedj 
although wc cannot theoretically know and uaderstand it. 
To jofitify this assumption it is sufBoient, in a jirnotical point 
of view, that thoy contain do intrinsic impossibility (contra- 
diotion). Here we have what, as far as Bi)ooulativ B Beaaon 
ja ^onoenicd. is a merely sHhJfcUtt principle of aasent, w hich, 
however, Is ohjfeticettf thIiiI for a Iteason equally pure but 



pradioal, and this principle, bj means of the concept of 
freedom, fli»nres objective reality and authority to the idea* 
of God and Immortality. Nay, there is a subjective necessity 
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(ft need of pure reason.) to assnmo them. Nevertholett the **■ -y 
theontical tnowledge of reason is not hereby enlarged, bnfc T 
only the possibility u giveo, which heretofore was merely V 

a. pn^km^ and now beoomee mterdon, and tlius the pruotica! \ 

nae ol reason is c onpeoted irith the ^;l^■mv^ts of theoretical _ ^J^ 
xwMoh. And this need is not a niertsly liyi«)thetical one for 
Um ariifrari/ piirposas of speculation, that we must assume 
something if wa itmA in speculation to carry reason to ita 
utmost limits, but it is a need which has the forte of lau to 
■wiJiue aomething without which that cannot be which we 
most inevitably set before us as the aim of our action. 

It would certainly bo more satisfactory to our apeeolative 
raaaon If it could solve thece problems for itself without this 
drcuit, and preserve the solntioD for practical use as a thing 
to be rcforred to, but in foot our faculty of speculation ia 
not BO well provided. Those who boast of such high know- 
ledge ought not to keep it back, but to exhibit it publicly 
that it may be tested and appreciated. They want to prove : 
Tery good, let them prove; and the cntival philoeopby lays 
its arms at tlieir feet as the victon. " Quid statis ? NoUnt 
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Atq^ui lioet esse beatis." Ab they then do not in foot clioose 
to do 80, firolmWy because [los] they cannot, we must take up 
these anus again in order to Book in the mortal use of reason, 
and to baBe on this, the notions of Ood, freedom^ and immor- 
tniiUj, the pMiibiUty of which speculation cannot adequately 
prove. 

Here flrat ia explained the wiigma "^ th ft flftfifflftl p^^^ oaop hy, 
yiz. how «'o dviui (jbjective rmlitt/ to the ai^ ptgaHB ^ ^^ uge of 
eaUgorif^s ju Bpeeu lation, and yet admit Ihifl ^MJiif^ nrirti 
!o the o b j eote of pu re praotical rwiRon. Uhia must 
at first seem inconsisient as long as thiu in-iLriirul uao is only 
nominally known. But when, by a thorough analysis of it, 
one becomes aware that the reality spoken of does not imply 
any theoretical determinafion of the caieffories, and extension 
of our knowledge to the aupersensible ; but that what is 
meant ie that in this reeitcot an ohjeei belongs to them, he- 
oauBo either they are contwned in the necessary determination 
of the will a priori, or are inseparably connected with ita 
objeot ; (then (his inconsistency disappeffffl, beqaufie the use 
we make of these concepts Ib different fooin what specula- 
tive reason requires.XOn the other hand, there now appears 
an unexi}ected and very satisfuotory proof of tho conmlency 
of tho epoculative critical philoeophy. For whereas it insiatod 
that the objects uf experienoe us such, including our own 
subject, liave only the value of jikenometin, while at tho same 
time things in themselves must be supposed as their ha,*us, 
so that not everything supoi-seusible was to be regarded as 
a fiction ond its concepts as empty ; so now praotical reason 
itself, without any concert with the sx^eoulative, assures reality 
to a supersensible object o£ the category of causality, viz. 
Frevdoiii, although (as becomes a practical concept) (ii)») only 
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Scr practical use; and Uiis ostaljUshes on the eridence o! a 
fact that which ia the fonner caso could only be oonoeired. 
By this the strange but certain doctrine ol the speculative 
critical philosophy, that the thinking subject is to itaeif in 
internal intuHion only a phenomenon, obtains in the critical 
examination of the practical reason its full ooofinnalion, and 
that 80 tboronghly that wo should be compelled to adopt 
this doctrine, ©Ten if the fonner had never proved it at all.' 
By this also I can nnderstanil why the most consider- 
able objectioa a which I have as yet met with against the 
Critique turn about these two poiuliii, namely, on the one 
aide* ^ the nbjpf^tjYff ryftljiy nt ilia tvtfcgnnfA m a pplied ta 

led ffe deuie il. in the p«»/>h'wl «^flanBfld t\ '^"'^ "" *''" "*^'*'' — 
■ide^ the paradoaLJoai denumd to re gard oneeaU gn4 gubject 
of freedom as a noiune non. and at fTr* R*iTt n fimp fm ni flm 
p oint of vicj iLftf phynipal nB''"r'> — <^ r^*'nomi*noTi in <me'g 
o wn empirical cou goiousDessj for as long as one baa formed 
no deflntto notions of morality and freodora, one could not 
conjecture on the one side what was intended to be the 
noumenon, the hasis of the alleged phenomenon, and on the 
Other aide it seemed doubtful whether it was at all possible 
to form any notion of it, seeing that we had previously 
assigned all the notions of the pure understanding in ita 
theoretical use esclusivoly to phenomena. Nothing but a 
detailed criticism of tlio practical reason can remove all this 



' The uoivn ur muBolitf u fnedon with oouulitj u ratioDtl menliaaiaiD, 
the foruti-r tBluhltNlml bj the moral law, the latter by tbc law ol* nnlnrs in 
tbt mm* Bubjcct, iiADcly, tnan, i» imporabLot utileu wo eonaeiTe liim with 
rsbmoo to tli« fvtimr us a bvtng in hiauelf, ud with rfrfcrenco Ig tb« 
B Utt«r M a i>hroom«tu>a— the former in piu« conMiouie«s*, tfae Utt«r to 
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roisapprehonsion, and set in a door light the oonBistencj 
which constitutes its greatest morit. 

(iio) Bo niuub by xvay of justifioatlon of the proceeding 
hy which, in this work, the notions and principles of pure 
speculativo reason which bavo already nadorgono their spe- 
oial critioal examination, are, now and thon, again suhjeoted 
to oxaminatiou. This would not in other oases be in oooord- 
BUOQ with tho syfitomatio procetts hy whioli n. science is estab- 
lijihed, einoe matfers which have been decided ought only to 
be cited and nut again disuussed. In this case, howeTcr, it 
woa not only allowable but necessary, because Keiison is here 
OODsidered in transition to a difiEerent use jof^tli--' ■ tticept* 
from wliiit it had mndo of^hem bL'foi-c. Such a transition 
necessitates a comparison of the old and the new usage, in 
order to digtingitish well the new path from the old one, and} 
at tiio same time, (to allow their eonnexion to be observed- ^ 
Auuordingly oonsiderations of this kind, including those which I 
are once more directed to tho oouoopt of freedom in the 
practical use of tho pure reason, must not bti regarded as an 
inlc^rpolation serving only to fill up the gaps in tho critical 
system of speculative reason ^for thiis is for its nvm purpose 
complete), or like tho props and buttreetscs which in a hastily 
constructed building arc often added afterwards; but as true 
members which make the oonnesion of the system plain* and 
show us concepts, here preeented as real, which thero oould 
only be preseutcd probIomatica.Uy./This remark applies espe- 
^ eially to the concept of freedom, tespeoting which one cannot 
, but observe with surprise, that so many boast of being able 
to utiidoi'sland it qnito well, and to explain its possibility, 
while they regard it only psychologically, whereas if they 
had studied it in a trausoeudentol point of view, they most 
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have recognised that it is not only mdiipentabU as a proble- 
maticwl concept, iu the complete use of spccitlatiTo reoEOo, 
but also qmt« incamprfh^tmhle (in) ; aud if they afterwards 
came to consider its practical use, they must n&ods haT« 
onne to the very mode of detonmning the prinoipl« of this* 
to which they ant now so loth to assent. The oonoept of 
freedom is the stone of gtnmhling for all empmcut*^ bat at 
the same time the key to the loftiest practical principles for 
eritieai moralists^ who perceive by its means that thoy must 
BeeeBsanly proceed by a ratioiutt method. For this reason I 
b^ the reader not to pass lightly over what is said of this 
oonoept at the end of the Analytic, 

I must leave it to those who are acquainted with works 
of this kind to judge whether such a system as that of the 
practical reason, which is hero developed from the critioal 
examination of it, has cost much or little trouble, especially 
in seekiog not to miss the true point of view from which 
the whole can be rightly sketched. It presupposes, indeed, 
the Fundamental Principlet of the Mviaphytic of Murals^ but 
only in Eo far as this gives a preliminary aoquaintanco with 
the principle of duty, and assigns and justifies a definite 
formula thereof ; in other respects it is independent.' If 
remits from the nature of this proctiooi faculty itself that 



' A r«rtcw»r who wuiu-d to flsil aonw fault witb tbis yrotV hns hit ths 
tralb. bftter, i<c-rlini>*, than he tfaoaght, irtien bs «ars thnt no tiow priodple 
of narahty JJ set forth in it, l>nt only ft nne /otmuU. fiat who vonid 
think of introducing a qot priocip1« of nil morolitjr, and Uftking bimMlf 
M it wrrr Uui first disooTerar ot it, Jast as if all the world htt^tt him mni 
l^uaaiil whiil iliilj iiin iii hml liiiiiii In TtmiiiiiLh iii'iiHL inini " Uutwhonw 
knovi of whait irapartaace to n nuthemjitiriati ■ /itrmuJa \a, which de ftw 
aecnratcly what is to be done to work « pniblem, will not think that a 
fomoJa i> iiwigoificaat and tuel«H i^ioh dot* the nnw for all da^ in 
|UMiati 
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the complete damijication of all practical Braenoea cannot be 
added, as in the critique of the speculative reason (112). For 
it ia not possiblo to dcfbe dutios BpecioUy, as human duties, 
with a view to their classification, until tho subject o£ this 
deQiiilion (viis. niau) is known according to his actual nature, 
at least so far as ts neoessary witli respect to dutj ; this, 
however, does not belong to a critical examiuatiou of the 
practical reason, the huduess of wliivh is only Lo assign in a 
complete manner the principles of its possibility, extent, and 
limits, without special reference to human nuiure. The ola»- 
sifioation then belongs to the system of science, not to the 
syetem of criticism. 

In tho second part of the Analjtio I have g^ven, aa T 
trust, a sufficient answer to tho objection of a truth-loving' 
and acute critic' of the FundamenM Prindphs of the Meta^ 
phynic of Morals— & critio always worthy of respect— the ob- 
jection, namely, that Ihe notion of good teas noi (tiahrithed before 
the moral priiicipie, m he tliinks it ought to have been* (in). 



' [Prolinblj- Professor flarre. See Kant's ' Daa uuiff in Der TItecrio 
ricfitig sf\/n, etc' Werke, vol. vii. p. 182,3 

* It nii^ht oIhi) have been ohjecled to me that I have not first defined th« 
□oUoii of the JadtUtj rtf dirti're, or of the fftUng of pUature, atlliongh this 
reproach would b« mifair, Leciiuw) Uiiii d^tinitiou luiglit n^isoimWy bw pro- 
suppoHod as given in paTcholofrj". However, the definition iherp given might 
bo Buch as to foand tlie dcUrminatigu of thu faculty of duKiri' oa the feeling 
of pUimurv [itN IK C'immviily dime], and thus the siiprt'inc principle of praeti* 
oal phihisophy would lie neccEsorJly made en\pir%eal, whit-h, however, remaiDS 
to 1)P prgvi-d, and iu this eritLnim m ultogether rufiiUd, I will, ther«foro, 
givi' (his di^'Aaitiun here in suoli a manner ae it onpht to he given, in order 
to lenve this contested point optMi nt thu begiuniug, aa it should be, LiFK is 
the faculty a being hn» of noting aooording to law» of The faculty of desire. 
Tha faculty o/' Desire U) the hemn't/acuUt/ 0/ Iftcoming by mtana <f ittitletu 
Iht cauteof the actual eiUlente iif Iheobjfctt of thtse idea*. Pleasitse u the 
ideii of the agreement of thttftject J or the aciion mlh the mljectiit eonUitiimt vf 
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I faaro alfio bod r^iml to many of the objectiocs irhioh bavo 
rettohed me from men who sliow that they have at hotort the 
discovery of the tmth, and I ehall contiune to do bo (for thoee 
who have only their old fljst^m before their eyea, and who 
have already settled what is to be approved or disapproTed^ 
do not dfisire any explanation whioh might stand in the way 
of their own private opinion). 

When wo have to study a particular faculty of the homan 
mind in its sourcea, its content, and its limitn ; then from th« 
nature of human knowledge we muet begin with its pari*, 
with on accurate and complete exposiiion of them ; oomplete, 
namely, bo fax as is poesible in the present state of our know* 
ledge of its elements. But there is another thing to be at- 
tended to which is of a more philosophical and archHectonir 
charnoter, namely, to grasp correctly the idea of the wboh, 
and from thence to get a view of all those parts as mutually 
related by the aid of pure reason, and by means of their 
derivation from the concept of the whole (lu). This is only 



1^, {.r. with tbe fuoltj of cautalityofan idea in rttptet o/tJu aeUMHty of 
it* t^ett (or with the dettnniaaUoa of the forces Qttiie subject to the UAtian 
whidi prL-diMM it) (113). I h&re no farther noed forthc puqicMe* of this 
critique of notions tiotTowcd from [)«f obology ; Hu 0TitJ(|ue ilaelf tnppHes 
tk* rest. It in euilj Men that the questiuu, whetli^r the faculty of dvuiv 
U nlwtyi hastd oo |J«aiure, or whvtkvr nailer cstrtain oaiuUtiocu pleHsoro 
onlj foUuwn thn (IvttMtninalion uf dMJre, is br this definition left undectdedi 
for it is composed only of t«mu belonging to the pure undentouding, i'.*. 
of cotegoriea which ooataia Duthing I'luiiiricol. Such prucaution la very 
dMtrsbl* in all philosophy, and yet is often neglceted ; namely, Dot to 
ptvjodgv qaeations by adventuring deSnilions before the notion bos been 
oonpletcly analyspd, which is often rery Lute. It may Ini oWrvcd thnnigh 
ths wbole Doom of the critical pbUoeuphy (of tho theoretiml as well as the 
fimetioal reason) that fr»qu«at opfxirtunity oSvrs of supplying defeeta In 
tb« olddogmatio method of philoaoi^y, and of correcting errors whioh ore 
not observed until wa moke such rational nsa of tbase notions newuij; (JUmi 
at a wM*. 
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pOBaible tliroiigh the most intimato ooquaintanoe with the 
BjKtem ; and those who find tho first inqnirjr too troublesome, 
and do not think it worth their while to attain snob an 
acquaintance, cannot reach the second stage, namolj, the 
general view, which is a aynthoticol return to that which 
had previously been given analytically. It is no wonder 
then if they fiud iuconsistoncios everywhere^ although the 
gaps which those indicate are not in the system itscll, but 
in their own iucohereut train of thought. 

I Lave no fear, as regards this treatise^ of the reproach 
that I wish to introduce a ncte language, anee the sort of 
knowledgo hero in qucetiou has itself somewhat of an every- 
day character. Nor even in tho case of the former critique 
could this reproach occur to any one who had thought it 
through, nnil not merely turned over tho loaves. To invent 
new words where tho language has no lack of e.^cprcssions 
for given notions is a cliildish effort to distinguish oneself 
from the crowd, if not by new and true thoughts, yet by now 
patches on the old garment. If, therefore, the readers of 
that work know any more familiar espressiana which are as 
suitable to tlio thought as those seem to me to be, or if they 
think they can show the _/'« ///»/// of these thoughts themselvee, 
and hcnoo that of the expreeision, they would, in the first 
case, very much oblige me, for I only desire to he under- 
stood ; and, in the second case, they would deserve well of 
philoaophy. But, as long as these thoughts staud, I very 
much doubt thfit suitable, and yet more common, expressions 
for them can bo found.' 

' I am more afraid in tlte pK-si-nt trcutisu cif (racotianol miacoai^eption in 
respoct of some expressions whieh 1 havecho»*n wUi tbe greatest cure (Ufi), 
in vrdur ttiutlhuuotioatv which tbcy {joint may nut be missed. Thus, in the 
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(iifl) In tlm manner then the a priori principlee of two 
faculties of tho mind, tho faculty of oo^itioii am\ (ne) that 
of dcfiire, would be found and detenniued as tu tho cx)nditioDS, 
oxtont, and limits of their u£e. and thus a sure foundation bs 
laid for a scientifio sjtiiem of philosophy, both theorolic and 
practical. 

Nothing worse could happon to theeo labouivrs than that 
anyone should moko tho unexpectod disiUTcry that there neither 
ia, nor can be, any a priori knowledge at all. But there ia no 
danger of tlus. Thiv would ho th« same thing aa if one 
sought to prove by Beason that there is no Beasoa. For 
we only say that we know something by BcasoOt wUea we 
■re oonsoiouA thai we oould have known it, even if it had 
not been given to ua in oiperience ; hence rah '^nnT V""-"--' 
Ic dgo and ^ tuMjylwlfrfl a prioff are one and the same, It isl 
a dear controdiction to trr to Bjctrant peyaag^^y from a yrin- 

givo a j udgment true uniTetaality (without w lijrli thrro irr 
fin mti^p*! fnfflTWBiffl, tin* taran intf(ff ^a6 fmm agalo^, whiob 

■■_^^lfPi*|* *^ pr<yim^<ul ntiii-nrffftlj^ y and ob j ootive DBOIJfisityj . 

To aulwtituto M ibjeotivo neooaeity, that is, ou stom, for objeiv 

Reura the poww of judging about the ■ j' , -■■. of ku owing 
itt and what be joma-te-lfc^ It impliee, for example, that i» 
Biuit not say of eomothing which often or always follows a 
certain antecedent state, that wo can condude from this to 
that (for this would imply objective neoeaeity and tho notion 
of an (j priori connexion), but only that we may oxpect 



Ubio of «ategwriv« of tho praeticai notoo vmdn tbc title of Mi-a'alitj/, tlw 
f&nmUtd moA /arhiddtn (ia K pnedoil objective poiot of ricv, PoHibl« 
a«d iHpoanUv} bav* ilflioct tl)« nae meaaJag ia ooudiod Uaifni^ as tha 

R 
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similar caBos (just as auimals do}, that is, that we reject the 
notion of cause altogether as /ahe and a mere deluaion. As 
to attempting to romedy this want of obj«ctiTO» and oonse- 
qnent noiveraal, validity by saying that wo can aee no 
groond (117) for attributing any otKer sort of knowledge to 
other rational beings, if this reasoning were valid, our igno- 
rance would do more for the enlargement of our knowledge 
than all our mi'ditation. For, then, on this very ground 
that we have no knowledge of any other rational beings 
besides man, we should have a right to suppose them to be 
of the same nature as we know ouraelvee to be : that is, ve 
ehoidd really know them. I omit to mention that universal 
assent does not prove the objective validity of a judgment 
{i.e. its validity as a cognition), and although this uuiversal 
aseent should aooident&Uy hapjieo, it could funiish no proof 
of agreement with the object ; on the contrary, it is the 
/lobJGcttvo validity which alone constitutes the basis of a D eoefr- 
sary uuiversttl oonmnt. 



nest category, Duty and Contrartf to Duly. Here, however, the yi>mt«r 
meauB wh»t ouincid^^ witli, or ooutradioU, a merely potiibie practido] pr«- 
«ept (for example the flolution of all prolilems of gt^omtitrj- and mechanics) ; 
tho latter, wbiit is similarly related to a, law iicliuiUif prciicm iu tliv kobim ; 
Kud thin dintmctiun in not iguite I'urt'ii^n i>vaD to commoii language, althoush 
Hoiriewhat unDaiin], For example, it ia/orlndden to an omtor, as such, bo 
tovgo nt'w words or coaBtruottoos ; in a uortain degree this is permitted to a 
poet ; iu neither cixacs is tbcre fiuj- qiie*tioii oT duty. For if anyoiie ohooHS 
to forfeit bis ruputalioQ its an orator, nu oti'S can prevent him. Wo havo 
tore only tw do with llie distiiiclion of impvyalicM into probJemaiieat, attrr- 
torial, and apadidic. liimilarly ia the note in whicli I hftvo compAred tlie 
moral idunaof pnictionl perfection iii different philosophioal sohooln, I bave 
difttJnguiKhod the idea of msttum from that of hoUnru, althaiigh I hate 
stated that esseDttuUy and objectively they arc tho «umu. But in that 
place 1 uudeistand by the former only that wisdgin to whiub tnnu (the tStoio) 
Lays claim ; thcrcforij I take it tubjectively as an attribute alleged to bcloog 
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Hwne would be quite satisfied with this system of uui- 
TCTsal ompiricisni) for, as is well known, he dosired nothing 
more than that instead of asorihing any objectire meaning 
to the neceasitj in the concept of oouse, a merely subjectiye 
one should be assumed, viz. custom, in order to deny that 
reason could judge about God, freedom, and immortality ; 
and if onoe bis principles were granted be was certainly well 
able to deduce his oouuluEions therefrom, with all logical 
ooberenoe. But even Hume did not moke his empirioiam bo 
QmrerAal as to include mathematice. He holds the princi- 
plea of mathematics to be analytical, and if this were correct 
they would certainly bo apodiotiQ also ; but we could not infer 
from this that reason has the focnlty of forming apodictio 
judgments in pluloeophy also — that is to say, those which are 
synthetical jadgments, like the judgment of causality. Bnt 
if we adopt a miiwna/ empiriciBm, then nmthematioB will be 
ittduded. 

Now if this science is in contradiction with a reason t]tat 



I 



to ntan. (PerhnpB the expr«uioa tItUu, with which also ths Stoie made 
great ihow, would b«ttcr mark the chiinictcrj*ti« »i his Mbogl.} 'fba •>- 
pf MJon or « paatuJaU of pun practiud rM*>n might gin most occ&sion to 
■ttaapprdieiuion Ln caw the rvadcr ooiifoiiode<l it with th« sigmflcatioa of 
ttu poctolntM in pare mathematics, which mry npodiotto cvrtatntjr with 
then. These, however, postulate thv jntttHitity u/ nn artion, the objoct of 
which luu hMQ prcvioiuly noofiaatd >t priori in thMry u patnUe, lod 
that with perfect ccrtaintj. But the former po«tuIat«s the ponibilJtj »f an 
•^jeot itaeU (Qod snd the immortality of the soul} from apodictie praetiemi 
law*, ud lh(.Tcfoni only for th* porpowe of a practical rowoo. Thif ear> 
buDtj- of the |Knlul«t«d poariMlity thni is not at (dl tliMretio, aad eonse- 
qupDtl}' aot apodictio, that ia to aay, it ia not a koown atoMsUy aa rflgarda 
_^ tba ubj*c4, but a Deocs«ar7 auppoaitloa as re^anU th« aobjaet, neiwaittrj- for 
B the obadieoee to ita objeetiTe hat prt«tioal laws. It ia, thcnfore, merely a 
H Bnawtry hypothesis. I could tiiid no better cxprvuion fvr tbia raUwBnl 
H nieinity, which i> sttbjMtiro, but yet Iroe and mcoitditioaaL 
H 
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admits only empirioftl principles (lis), as it inevitably is m 
the antinoniy lu wKich mathoraatios prove the infinite divisi- 
bility of space, whicb enipiridBm oannot admit ; then the 
grefltest poselblc evidence of demonstration is in manifest 
oontradiction with the alleged conolusions from experieuoe, 
and we are driven to aek, like ChoeoMon's hlind patient} 
"Wlitch deceives mo, sight or touch?" (for empiridsm i» 
based on a nwomiy /i-lt, rationalism on a necessity seen). ^J 
And thus universal empirluiam reveals itself as absolute Bcep-^H 
ticism. It is erroneous to attribute this in suoh an un- 
qualified sense to Jliti/u't* since he left at least one certain 
tonchstono of exijcrieuoe, namely, mathematics; wbe 
thorough scepticism admits no such touchstone (which 
only be found in d prion priuciploa), although experience 
oonsists not only of feelings, but also of jutlgments. 

However, as in this phiiosophical and critical ago sncb 
empiricism can scarcely he serious, and it is probably put 
forward only as an iutellectual exercise, and for the purposo 
of putting in a clearer light., by contrast, the neoessi^ of 
rational d priori priuoiplee, we can only bo grateful to those 
who employ themselves in this otherwise uninetruetivo labour. 



tarn 

rea»^H 
can ^'J 

snce j 



^ Xfamvs that di^guate the fullowero of u eoct have always been aoCMii- 
pud«d with much iiijuxtioo; just as if one said, X is im Idealist. Fi 
altfaoogh he nut ouly otlmits, but vwu iuvists, that uur iileaa of ex 
things linvc actuni objects of ett4>riiul things currespon^iiiig to them, yot 
holds tliat the form uf the ixituitbu duLS not depend on thiui but on the ' 
htuaaii miud. [N is clcuily Ka.tit liiniself.] 
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INTRODUC^IJON. 



OF TUE IDEA OF A CRITiaiJE OF'PJtACTICAL 

BEASON. ' .-•' . 

'••/:<>. 

rE theoretical use of reason was conoempd wilh objftoUi ol' 
the oognitivo faculty oiilj, and a critical eiarainaiion ol - 
it with reference to this us© applied properly only to the purt 
faculty of cognition ; hecause this raised the siirspiciou, which 
-was afterwards confirmed, that it might easily pass beyond its 
limita. and be lost among unattainable objects, or even contra- 
dictory notions. It is qtute different with the practical use of 
reason. la this, reason is ooncemed with the grounds of deter- 
minatiou of the will, which ia a faculty either to produce objects 
corresponding to ideas, or to determine ourselves to the effecting 
of Buoli objects (whether the physical power is sulB(^ient or not) ; 
that is, to determine our oausality. For here, reason can at 
least attain ito far u to determine the will, and has always 
objective reality in so far as it is the volition only that is io 
question. The first Queation he re then is, w hether dii*-** mftgAn 
nf itff t jf ftlftnA imfp ^ to determme tae will, or whether it can 
ha a gmund "^ jioiyiTnin^rtTi nniy m fJaju^Aant yp «> n>puioal 
Qfinditinm (lao) Now, hero there comes in a notion of cau- 
sality justified by tbo critique of the pure reason, although not 
oapablo of being presented ompiricaUy, vis. that oi/rMdomj 
and if we can now discover means of proving that this properly 
does in foot belong to the human will (and so to the will of all 
rational beings), then it ^ill not only bo shown that pure reason 
eau be ptucliuol, but tliat it alone, and not reosoa empirically 
limited, is Indubitably prootioal ; consequently, we shall have 
to make a oriticot examination, not of pure praciical reason, bnt 
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only of practical reason generally. For when once pure reaBon 
Ib* shown to exist it iioeds no oritical examiiintion. For reason 
itfielf coataiDB the standard fpr the criticcLl examination of erery 
uso of it. The critique, ther^, of practical reason generally is 
bound to provont the orapiTie;!!!!^ conditioned reason from claim- 
ing excIuBivoly to funpeh the gronnii of delorminatiou of the 
will. If it is proved th'at there is a [practical] ' reason, its em- 
ployment IB .alone immanent ; tlie empirically conditioned use, 
which olainM sQpreniaoy, is on the contrary transcendent, and 
expresaps itself in demands and precepts which go quite beyond 
ite'^her&> This is jiist the opposite of what might he said of 

-■jHije reason Ln its speculative employment. 

.. * However, aa it ia still pure reason, the knowledge of which 
is here the foundation of its practical employment, the general 
outline of the classificatiou of a criiiquu uf practical reason must 
be arranged in accordance with that of the speculative. We 
must tlion have the Ehmentt ami the Methodology of it ; and in 
the former an Analf/tic as the rule of truth, and a Dialectic as 
the exposition and dissolution of the illusion in the judgments 
of practical reason {vn). llut the order in the eubdi^'iaion of 
the Analytic will be the reverse of that in the critique of the 
pure speculative reason. For, in the present case, we shall oom- 
menoo with the principles and proceed to the coua'p/t, and only 
then, if pos&ihle, to the aonsoa ; wlioroos in the case of the specu- 
lative reason we began with the Bonses, and had to end with the 
principles. The reason of this lies again in this: that now ws 
havo to do with a will, and have to consider reason, not in ita 
relation to objects, but to this mil and its causality. We must, 
then, begin with the prinoiples of a causality not empirically 
conditioned, after which the attempt can be made to establish 
our notions of the detenniuiug grounds of such « will, of their 
application to objeots, and finally to the subject and ita sense 
faculty. We neeosaarily begin with the law of causality from 
treedom, that is, with a pure practical principle, and this dot«- 
mines the objects to which alone it can be applied. 



' [The oripnal has " pure," an obvious error.] 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE I'BINCIPLES OF PCIIE PRACTICAL REASON. 

§ I, — Bbpixition. 

rVCTir^VL PRINCTPLF.fi are pmpoaitioiifi which oon- 
Uuiii a £i-i\«cal.ili:tui-minfltion of the will, haviuj: uodtE 
'* gfiTf"^! prti-ljpr' •"•'"- Thej are E jibicvUvo. or Miixiaut. 
wUcu Uio oonJ^» » regftrdeJ Vy tlij* *">^'^ *" ««'"' '^ily 

th* ^pH;fi»« " >^w«>jj4fc^ nq nKJA<>twfl 11--* ■-, Yfl'f' '-"^ 

the will uf every rational byp^^ 



RBM.\RK. 



Boppoan p ; that pwn; roaaon contoina in ituAt a practica l 

ny.tirfl (f>.l\ thut :■ nna atlorjTiaU Ia flat-wrrnm^t fli^ iyj||, limn 

then) ttro practical laws ; ntKai-y^ig^ g|] piK».t«n^| p^jpAipIaa 
»itt ^ mprft m«v!»1^ Tn ca» e the will of a rational Iwip g 
ia patbologioallj ' atFected, there luny oocur a oonflioC of tho 
^IftTTnill "gitii 1' phMical lJn^s :<< i^'iii-il ;.. ; <!:- For 
«zamp1e, one mii^ luoka itvftis moxiui lu lot iio iujury pas 
nnreTangod, antl yet hc*nii\}''M>e that this ia not a practical 
lav» but ouly his own maxim ; that, on the coutrary, ta- 
gankd as beiug in ono .and the ,M9)3 maxim a rule for 
Ibo will of evcrj rutioual beinvr, it toii4 wiUrfulict itsolf. 
In notanil philosophy thu priii'iph-(i**oiaiivhtLt happens [eg. 
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thf> yirinoiple of equality of action and peaotion in the conj- 
munication of motion) ore at the anrae Jiine laws of nature ; 
for the me of reaeon thero is theoreticaU and dototmined )ij 
the nntuTo of tho object. In pmetical philosophy, i.e. tha 
which has to do only with the grounds of detorminatiijh ol 
Lbo will, the prinoiples which a man makes for himself on 
Doi laws by vhich one is inevitably bound; because tvffiH' 
in praotioal mnttere has to do with the auhjeot, namely, with 
the faculty of desire, the special character of which may 
occofiioD variety in the rule. The pr actical r i^ln jh Rtypj^^s a 

Ipmdiirt nf fgaflQin, JfftffLiiRn jfc prp ucribes actioD aa a means ia 
^ff^^j^tT Butjnjjjtft^ oftse of a being withyhom reaaon doe* 
not ol i tself detemiinfl tha -wiU^ this mie la an impeivlii 
i.e. a rule chniaoterifled by "shall^" which pv|trflwwH ^^^"' ^W- 
jeol iye n^o^g gtation ofj he aotiop, and aignifies 
opm]iletely dotgmimo d the will, the aeti on^w""'^^ •'^' 
'take place according to this rule. Imperativ<"'fli thorft '^w.^ art, 
ohjediyelv valid, and "5«~quit& disti not from nuutims, which 
are subjeotiTe_2iiacijples. The former either dotormino tue 
oonditions of the causality of the rational being as au elBcient 
oanset i. e. merely in reSereuce to the effect and the means 
of attaining it ; or thoy determine the will only, whether 
it if! adequate to the olTcet or not (i27). The former would 



be hjjothiticaLJmperaiives, an d c ontain mere prooepts of 
skill ; the latter, on th« oontrury, woiild_be oaiegoncal, and "i 
would aloiio lie pr.'if'tloal laws. Thus •mnviTpg ft.™ pffnciplet^ | 
hot not hnprfi'ff'i'.^. Im^ieratives thenishlveB, however, when ^ 
Lhey are con (.lit ion al {i. e. do not determine tlie will isimply as 
will, but only in respect to a desired effeot, that is, when 
they aro h ypothetical imperati ves), are pradiga^jyjjg^L ^"*^ 
not ittn«. Ij Mra mnat^B Hi itfioient to detg irniiiB the will as 
will, even before I iisk wkethor I have po wer suflS c ient foy a ^ 
-def^ii'il cfrr.-f . nr Ihi' imims in'ci'^^sitry to produce it f Jifinctutlie^ 
(U:e isitii^Miiral : iitlirrwi(>e thny .are not laws at all, because 
the neoBssity js wanting, which, if it ia to bo praotioal, must [' 
be iiil^oiideiit on conditions which arc pathological, and are 
therefore only oontiugoutly oonneotod with the will. Tell a 
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man, F^r example, that he must be indastrious and thrifty in 
yoiith, to order that ^e may not waut iu old age ; this is a 
mrcct and important practical precept of the will. But it 
^asy to see that in this case the viU is directed to »ome- 
1^ fbe which it is presiippospil that it desires ; and as to 
.'denre, we must leave it to the actor liimself whether he 
forward to other resources than those of his own aoqai- 
sUroti, or does not expect to be old, or thinks that in ease 
of future neceseitj he will be able to make shift with little- 
BeasoD, from which alone can spring a rule involving, ueces- 
■ity, does, indeed, give neoeasity to this precept (else it would 
not bo an impera^^ve), but thiii is a necessity dependent on 
hjective conditions, and cannot bo supposed in the same 
degree in all subjecta. But th at rea son may give laws it ia 
i>oe«6ftry that it should on ly need to preauppow ifteif, becam e 
«.»ft ^Kjj^^jjjypiy anj _muver8aUy valid oabLJr heu the 

nut/ guy jw^nlingimr Biil.j«wi.r.Trfwinflifinn«, j 

' tin^piiflh ftiiH ratjift"*' being iront another. Now, tell a man 
that he should never make a deceitful promise, this is a role 
whicli only concerns his will, whutUer the puri>uaee he may 
bare can he attained thereby or not (iss); it is tlie volition 
only which is to be di'tcrmined a priori by that rule. If now 
it is found that this rule is prnctically right, then it is a law, 
because it is a categorical imperative- Thus, practical law* 
refer to the will only, without considering what is attained 
bj ita causality, and we may disregard this latter (as belong- 
ing to the world of suuse) in ordtrr to have tliem quite pure. 



liTT— T»Y^RBv T 



All practic nl principles which presiippfwe an obj ect (matter) 

ftf {^ /am.b^ ^l ri^..»> AM. th^ yrnnnil Vf ;TBti»rm{liftHQP Of iST 

will uo emp iriwil. and can ^']ni'"^' "" p""'''*-"^ ^'^wii. 

f>y tno ,;matl££-oi-tb» locuUy, of desire I nie an an objoc t 
t hft realization ol v liip'' ■'" '^'^^^Jj Now, i ^he deajro for thia 
o bJBot prtetftca the praotioal role, and is the oondiUc^fcja i£ 
making it » priaoiple, thea 1 My [W X%»finl place) tiua piindpU 
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in in that caae who Hr arnpirirtftl^ for thfln what determinei the 
c'hciico 15 the idea of mi ubj^^vt, aud that relation of this idea to 
tho sahjeot hy which its faculty of desire is determined to it* 
realization. Sueh a relation to the subject is called the plea*ufe 
in the realization of an ohjeut. This, then, muot he presupposed 
as a condition of the possibility of determination of the will. 

But i t '■* impn-vRlTilq fn L-nfi-m li f,w^a,L^( pny y\fa »f fln frVj^ 

whft^ tiftr JK -wilt-be oonjiect ed with pleasure or ^iqiw, or ba iiidif- 
lereaL- iLSucb ^aseSj therefore^ the detcnainipg principl& of 
the choico must bo empirical, and, thcnM' ri , al:.L. 
material principle which pr- sii]i]ir,5,fl ii ;\s ^ rnniliti^r 

(120) In ihii atc oiiii jfluLi t &iui;t' iusuLjjLibility to a pleasure or 
pain can 00 known unly ompirically, and cannot liold in the | 
same degree for all rational beings, a principle which ia based 
on tliis suhjebtJYe eoaditlon mav eerve indee^ as a utaxtm for the 
B uhjfict which poss ^tflfa *hin KttB/itjptiKilif Yi h^t nnt *« n fate otct 
\a htij ["bufniniB it is wanting in objective ueueselty, which must 
be recognised a priori) ; it f olio w B*_theref ore, (hat such a prin- 
ciple Gfln never furnish a practical law. 



r principl& ^ ^ 
ion. ^j 
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AIL material prfloti<;al prinnifl^'^ as sueh are of one and t he 
Mm^ Ifi^H. KTu j l rcmb under the general pripciplc of aolf-love or 
private happiueas . 

Pleasiiro nriwiiig from the idea of the exietenoe of a thing, 
in so far as it is to determine the desire of this thing, is founded 
on the smcfpUbilit]/ of the subject, since it depends on tho pre- 
Bence of an object; hence it belongs to sense (feeling), and not 
to uuderstaudiug, which esprcssea a relation of the idea to ttn 
objt'vt according to oonoepts, Dot to the subject acoording to 
feelings. It is then practical only in so far as the faculty of 
dysire is determiaed by the sensation of agreeabionees which 
the subject expects from the actual existence of the ohjeot. 
Now, ft_jtttioDal bein g's oonBciouBg efla of the pleasantness of 
life uaiutciTUptodly accompanying his whole esiatencg jajiop- 
piueas, and the principle which makoa this tho supremo groun d 
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of_ detftrmination of the will is tlie p rinoiple of gelf-lora . All 
material principles, then, which place the determming ground 
of tho will in the pleasure or palu to be received from the 
existenoe of any ohject ore all of the same kind (iso), inas- 
mneh as they all belong to the principle of self-loTo or private 
happiucaa. 

CXIEOLtJlRT. 

of the will in the toicrr dc»iix«^ m*] jf f iiRrfl urprw iwt jnu-f f'/ forotiil 
jaws of the will ^ fQii?*'^ *" ■*"*"—"■■ ■'* , *'•"" ■"■•> ■■^^■■i-^ »Tt 
aamil any hvjher tlain at all. • 



I 



REMARK I. 

It is surprising that men, otherwise acute, can think it \i<iH' 
aibleJto jistinguiab betwf<'n hig her and lotrfr deriret, according 
aa the ideas whtt^li ara i-'ounocicd wiiu ttio feeling of pleasure 
hsTB their origin in the xauet or in t hta'' uii dergtanetiug ; for 
when we inquire what are the detenmning grounds ot desirer 
and place them in some espeoted pleasantness, it is of no aon- 
Beqaence whence the idea of this ploAsing object is derived, but 
oolj how much it p/ea»es. ANIiother on idea has its seat and 
Btioroe in the understanding or not, if it can only delermino 
the choice by preaupposing a feeling of pleasure tu the eubjeol, 
it foUowa that its capability of detonuinlng Iho chrtioe depends 
•Itogethor on the nature of the inner sense, namely, that this 
oaa be agreeably afftwted by it. However dissimilar ideas of 
objects may be, though they bo ideas of the understanding, or 
«Ten of the reason iu oontra«t to ideas of seuse, yet the feoliug 
of pleasure, by means of wtiioli they constitute the determining 
principle of the will (the expected satisfaction which impels the 
activity to the production of the object) (lai), is of one and the 
■aioe kind, not only iunsniuch as it can bo only known empiri- 
oally, but also inasmuch as it afreets one and the some vital 
force which manifests itself in the faculty of desire, and iu this 
respect can only differ in degree from every other groand of 
determiuatioo. Otherwise, how oould we compare iu rospeot of 
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maffnifude two principle* of determination, the ideas of vMch 
depend upon different faculties, bo ae to prefer that wliich affects 
the faculty of desire in the highest degree. The same man may 
return unread au instructive book ■which ho cannot again obtain, 
in ardor not to misB a hunt ; }ie may depiirt in the midst of a 
fine speech, in order not to be late for dinner; he may leave a 
rational conversation, such as he otherwitic values highly, to 
take his place at the gamiug-tahle ; he may even repiilsB a ' 
poor man whom he at other times takes plcfisiire in benefiting, 
faeoauBe he has only just enough money in his pocket to pay for 
his admission to the theatre. If tho determination of his will 
imiis on the fueliug of llie agreeahleness ur dieugrceahleness that 
he expects from any cause, it is a1I the same to him by what | 
Bort of ideas he will be affected. The only thing th/il concerns 
him, in order to deolde his choice, is, huw great, how long con- 
tinued, how easily obtained, and how often repeated, this agree- 
ahleuesH is. Just as to the man who wants money tu spend, it 
i« all the siinio whrther the goM was dug ont of the mountain 
or washed out of the sand, provided it is everywhere accepted 
at the same value ; so tho man who cares only for the enjoy- | 
mont of life does not osk whether the ideas are of the under- | 
standing or the senses, hut only h ote much and Aoy \ ifcaf pleamtm "^ 
t hey noil give f^ r f*^" ^"ngff^ tiff^ '^ " "-"Y " that would 
gladly deny to pure reason tho power of detunnining the will, 
without tho presupposition of any feeling, who could deviate bo 
far from their own exposition, as to describe as quite hetero- 
geneous what they have themselves previously brought under 
one and tho same principle (132]. Thus, for example, it is ob- 
served that we can find pleasure in the mere €j:erctse of power, 
in the consciousness of our strength of mind in overcoming 
obstacles which ore opposed to our designs, in the otdtnro of 
our mental talents, etc.; and we justly call these more refined 
pleasures and eujoyiuents, because they are more in our power 
than others; they do not wear out, but rather iucreatie tho 
capacity for further enjoyment of them, and whilo they delight 
they at the same time cultivate. But to say on this account 
that they detetmlne the will in a diilerent way, and uot through 
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tetue, wherees the poasibilitjr of the pleasure presupposes a feel- 
ing for it implanted in us, which is the first condition of this 
Hfttisfaotion ; this is just aa when ignorant persons that like to 
dabble in metaphysics imagine matter so subtle, so snper-subtle, 
that they almost make thomselres giddy with it, and then think 
that in this way they have oonooived it aa a spiritual and yet 
extended being. If with Epituru* we make virtue <letermine 
the win only by means of the ploafiore it promises, we cannot 
afterwords blame him for holding that this pleasure is of the 
flame kind as those of the coarsest een&es. For we hare no 
reason wliatever to charge him with holding that Lho ideas hy 
which this feeling is excited in ns belong rooroly to the bodily 
sensee. As fur as con be oonjeotured, he sought lho source of 
many of them in the use of the higher cognitive faculty; but 
this did not prevent him, and could not prevent him, &om 
holding on the priuciple ahore stated, that the pleasure itself 
which those intellectual ideas give us, and by which alone 
they can determine the will, is just of the same kind. ^^- 
mtiency is the highest obligation tif a pliiloaopber, and yet the 
most rarely found^ The ancient Greek schools give us more 
oamples of it than we tlnd In our fyticrttistic age, in which 
a certain shallow aud dishoueEt system of compromiM of con- 
tzadictory principles is devised, heoauw it commends itself 
better to a puhliu (1.13) which is content to know something of 
everything and nothing thoroughly, so as to please every party.* 
The principle of private happiness, however much uudet^ 
standing and reason may be used in it, cannot contain any 
other determining prinoiplos for the will than those which 
belong to tlio ioicfr desires ; aud either tlicre ore no [higher j*|| 
desires at all, or part reason must of itself alone be praotioal : || 
that is, it must be able to determine tlie will by the mere form 
u( the practical rule without 6U|i|>osiug any feehtig, and oonse* / 
qaently without any idea of the pleaunt or unpleasant, which 



[* Litenllf , " to bav* » linn M«t la toy uddl*/ 
Xut'» (Btber wu « wddler.]. 
^* Not ID tbe onjptiHl t«xU] 
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is tho matter of the desire, ana wiiLob u always aa em] 
oondttion of tlie principles. Thon only, wben reason of itself 
dotcnnines tho will (not as the flervant of the ineljuation), it isf 
roaUy a higher dnsire to wbioh that whit4i is pathologioolly do- 
tennined is suhordinat^, and is really, and OTon speoifically^j 
distinct £roni tho Utter, so that ovea tho slightest admixture of) 
the motives of the latter imjiairs its Btrongth and wiperiority ; 
just a« in a mathematical demonstration the least empirical oon- 
ditioQ would degrade and destroy its forco and value. B<eason, 
with its practical law, determines tho will immediately, not l>y 
meaue of an intervening feeling of pleusuro or pain, not even of 
pleasure in tho law itself, and it is only boeause it can, as paw 
reason, bo practieal, that it is possible for it to ho Uginlalit^. 



BSHABK II. 



To be happy ia necesBarily the j p'ah tf ffrrrr flnif n rafvin_ 
being, and ibis, tbeKJ( »e. ie ineviteh] i y "■ defprT nirirg p-inripln, 
oT its -facTTtfTflf ^^MTe. Por ve are not in possession originally 
of sntisfacli'^n Auth our whole existence — a bliss whieh would 
imply a conseiotisneaa of our own independent BGlf-sufEcienoy — 
this ifi a problem impo&ed upon us by our own Btiite nature, 
becauae we have wants, and these wants regard (134) the matter 
of ftur desires, thnt is, something that is n^bitlTe to a siihjectlvei 
feeling of pleasure or piiln, wliidi determines what we need in 
order to be satisfied with our condition. But just beoauso this 
material prineiple of determination cau only be empirieally 
known by the subject, it is impossible to n^ord this problem 
as a law ; for a law beiug objective must contain the 
jiritinjile 0/ determination of tho will in all coses and 
rational beings. For, although tho notion of happi 
ev^n/ case the foundation of the practical relation of the ohjeeU 
to the desires, yet it is only a general name for the subjective 
determining principles, and determines nothing speeifically; 
whereas this is what aluiie we are ceDcenied with in this prae* 
tieol problem, which canuot be solved at all without such speoifio 
detennination. For it is every man's own special feeiliug of 
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pleafitire and pain that decides in what ho is to place his 
hAppincse, and even in the same subject this will vary with 
the differenoe of his wants aiM^ordiag as this feeling changes, 
and thus a law which is suhjeftictfif tiecfsaarff (as a law of 
nftture) is ohjeciitfly a Terjr ooutiugont praotical principle, whioh 
MS and must he very different in different siibjectji, and there> 
fare can never furnish a law ; since, in the desire for happiuoss 
it is not the form of conformity to law that is deoisiro, but 
simply the matter, namely, whether I am to expect pleasure in 
following the law, and how much. Principles of self-lovo may. 
indeed, contain unirorsal preoepts of skill (bow to find means 
to accomplish one's piirposes), but in that case they are merely 
theoretical priuoiplcs ;' as, for ejiomple, how he who would like 
to eat bread (issj should oontrlve a mill ; but practical precepts 
fonnded on them can never be universal, for the determining 
principle of tho desire is based on the feeling of ploasture and 
pain, which can never be supposed to be luuvorsally directed to 
the same objects. 

Even mipposing, howorer, lluit all finite rational beings were 
thoroughly agreed as to what were the objects of their feelings 
of pleasure and pain, and also as to the means which they 
must employ to attain the one and avoid the other; still, they 
could btj no means set up the jmneiph of neit'-love as a practical 
Imr, for this unanimity itself would bo only contingent. The 
principle of determination would still he only subjectively valid 
and merely empirical, and would not possees the nccoaaity 
whioh is conceived in every law, namely, an objective necessity 
uming from d pri<yri grounds ; imleas, indeed, wo hold this 
neoeosity to bo not at all practical, bnt merely physica], viz. 
that our action is as inevitably doterminod by our iudJuation, 
as yawning when wo see others yawn. It would be better 



* PropoutJoDt whioh io nathoiutJOA or |>KjiJos uw esllod fimrfa'ni/ aught 
propnlj to b9 «tiU«d Uthnicat. For thvjr b«Te Dutbioj; to do with the d»- 
IcfTmnatioB of ths will; tbe^ only point oat haw a esAsIn effect is to be 
prodaoed, ud ars thBirforc just u tbconUeol is injr pTOpontiuiu whkb 
«xpr«M th« OQuncxion of a qaum with as vfEMt- Now whoever chooow the 
•rflSoi SBOst aUo ehooM the oaoM. 
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to maintain that there are no practical laws at all, bat only 
coumeis for the service of our de«ir©8, than to raise merely 
subjectivG principloa to the rank of practical laws, which have 
cbjeotive necessity, and not merely subjectivo, and which must 
be known by reason d priori, not by experience (however 
empirically univor&al this may be). Even the rules of oorrea- 
pouding phenomena are only called laws of nature fc. g. Uie 
mechanical laws), when wo either know them really d prion., 
or {as in tbo case of chemical laws) suppose that they would 
be kuowu d priori from objective groands if our iusigbt reached 
further. But in. the case of merely subjective practii^ prin- 
ciples, it is expressly made a condition (iss) that they rest 
not on objective but on subjective conditions of ohoioe, and 
honoo that thoy must always be represented as mere maxinu; 
never as praolioaL laws. This second remark seems at first sight 
to be mere verbal refinement, but it defines' the terms of the 
most important distinction which oau oomo iuto consideration in 
prootiool invostigations. 



§ rV.— Theorem m. 
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\ fftfi^'^"°' ^"JHC . ct^PDOt re gar^^jfl^ Ttigidpjs as praoticnl 
umTorsal laws, unless he conceiv ea them as principl 'ffi ^yt.i.'li 
deteruiiuu tliu will, not by thuir matter, but by theJr form 
only. 

By 1haj £attor of a practical principl * * T "*""" *t'° »i.j* . »t »? 
tiu^ :vijl. This object is either the detenmnxug ground of the 
will or it is not. In tlie foimor cose^tho r ule of the will is su b- 
jeotod to on empirical condition (viz. the relation ct' ihe ^deter- 
mining idea to the feeling of pleasure and pain'i, < on.^^oqneittly 
it cannot be a practical law. Now, when we abai.cuiLiiua»-a 
law all matter, i. e. every objeot of the will (tin a ilafffrminirur 
principle), notliiug is left but tb« mera,/< ir;;i of a unive rsal 
K'gislaUou. Tlierefore, either a rational being cannot conoeiVH 
hie subjective prootiool principles, that is, his mosims, as being 
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■W time uniTenal laws, or be must suppose that tbeir 
I ibnB, by which thoy oro fitted for uiuT&real legulatioiij is 
alooe what makea them practical laws. 

(137) REMARK. 



The commonoBt undorstandiDg con distinguisb without In- 
Btmction what form of maxim is adapted for uuivcreol legisla- 
tioD, and what ii not. Suppose, for example, that T hare made 
it my maxim to inoreaae my fortune by every safe meaua. Now» 
I haTO a deposit in my hands, the own^r of which is dead and 
has loCt no writing about it. This is just the case for my 
maxim. I desire then to know whether that maxim con also 
hold good a« a untTersal practical law. I apply it, thereforo, 
to the present case, and ask whether it could take the form of a 
law, and consequently whether I can by my maxim at the same 
time giro such a law as this, that everyone may deny a deposit 
of which no one con produce a proof. I at onoe become aware 
that such a pnnciple, viewed as a Law, would amiihilate itself,,, 
because the reeult would be that tbere would be no deposits. 'A 
practical law which I recognize as such must be qualified for 
unirersal legiidatiou; this is an identical proposition, and there- 
fore Bslf-ovideut. Now, if I say tliat my will is subject to 
a praotiL-al law, I cannot adduce my inclination (r. g. in the 
present case my avarice) as a principle of determination fittod 
to be a universal praotioal law ; for this is so far from being 
fitted for a universal legislation that, if put in the form of a 
universal law, it would destroy itself. 

It is, therefore, surprising that intelligent men could have 
tbouglit of calling the dosLTO of happiness a luurcreal prarticai 
late ea the ground that the desire Is universal, and, therefore, 
«|go the luajrtM by which everyone makes this desire determine 
.Ins will. For whereas in other cases a universal law uf nature 
makea everything harmonious; here, on the ooutrnry, if we 
attribute to the maxim the universality of a law, the extreme 
opposite of harmony will follow, the greatest opposition, and 
complete (us) destruction of the nuudm itself, and its 

It 
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purpose. F<)r, in that caae, tho will of all has not one and the 
same object, but evcr^oue Las his own (his private woUare), 
which may acoidontally accord with tho purposes of othora 
which are equally selfish, but it is far from suiBciiig for a law ; 
because the oocaeioual exoeptious which one ia pflrmitted to 
make are endless, and cannot be deftnitely embraced in one 
universal rule. lu this maiinor^ then, resulte a harmony like 
that which a certain satirical poem depicts as existing bctwocn 
a married coujile beut ou going to ruin, " 0, marvellous bar- 
mooyi what he wiehes, she wishes also;" or like what is said 
of the pledge of Francis I. to the emperor Charles V., " What 
my brother Charles i^-ishes that I wish alay" (viz. Milan). 
Empirical priucijilos of de termination are not fit for any uni- 
versal external legislation, but just as little for iuternal ; for 
each man makes his own subject the fouudation of his inclina- 
tion, and in the same subject sometimes one inclination, eome- 
tiraos another, has tho preponderance. To diecovor a law which 
would govern them all under this condition, namely, bringing 
them all into harmony, is quite impossible. 



SV.— Problbm I. 
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i luiq-ft Ipfi^^latiVV f"" ^ of maxims is alono 
thewlffiflieP ^ jiatflrr''"'"fT p""^ip'^ of a will, to fi nd the nature :- (jl 
of tl^g will flfhio h p an be determined by it at9 n6- 

Since the hare form of the law con only bo conceived by 
reason, and Is, therefore, not an objoot of the senses, and eonse- 
qaently does not belong to the claes of phenomena, it follows 
that the idea of it (ise), whioh determines the will, is distinct 
from all the principles that determine ovonts in nature accord- 
ing to the law of causality, because in their case tho determining 
principles must themselves bo phenomena. Now, if no other 
determiuiug principle oan servo as a law fur tho will except 
that univei'sal legislative form, such a will must be oonceived I 
OS quite independent on the natural law of phenomena iu their' *j 
mutual relation, namely, the law of causality; such iodepen- \ 
Idenoe is called freedom in the strictest, that is in tho tiraiuoexL"^ 
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dental scnso; oonsetjuaatly^ a will w hich oan hare Jta jgw_ui 

POthiog b "* **''' twt^m Irtgialnti'iT^ fpimn nf flip mwrtm is S free 
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SVI.— Pbodlem II. 

flnppnsmy thftf i^ vnW in ftfta.^'^ ^nd thfl law wfa^ftli ftlmafl in 
OOmX^t^nt to deto rrninft if ttAMMw^rily^ 

" Since tlio matter of the prootioal law, i". e. an object of the 
muiin, cnn never bo giren otherwise than empirically, and the 
iiee will is indepondent on empirical oonditions (that in, coadi- 
tioDB belonging to Uie world of sense) and yet is determinable, 
oonsoqncntly o free will must find its principle of determination 
in the law, and yet iudepeudeutly of the matt«r of the Law. 
But, besides the matter of the law, nothing ib containod in it 
«ioept the legislative form. I It }k lIlp IptginUt ivfl fo pn, thftn^ 

contaiijL il in tl hn. iilii^^' ^'^Tl flllinfl flflT'^*'^^'*" ^-1"'"">^H'' 

of determination of the [free] will. . 

(l40] EKMAItK. 

^Thns freedo m and an nncondttiona l praotioal law raripro - 
caUy imply each other .^ JSow j. tio not ask Lere whether thev 
are ia fact distinct, or whether an unconditioned law ts not 
rather merely tiie oonsoiouancss of a pure practical reason, and 
the latter identical with the positiTO concept of freedom ; T only 
ask, Kiienw,i^i H w>-«iir knotcle d'je of the uncoaditionallv practj- 

j gUirlrtlirr it 'r frnm fi^-""""- »- *-■"- ^i^n ^y^^'^ lay v Nn» 

^ttjy n p"''^'' ; *"*^, "'""> the first concept uf it is negative ; nor 
can m infer it from experience, for experience gives us the 
knowledge only of the law of phenomena, and bonce of the 
mechanism of nature, the direct opposite of freedom. It^is 
t bereforo tbe mor»l Inw. at whioh we become directly n ^nanftna 
QiiUjniin nil iin tiiuii f m iiiiiiwilic iiiiii ""- fiM Jl t TJID i tl tt t tfrt' 
p resents itsel f to us, md leada directly to the ooneapt of fwodom. 
JaMmnoli is reason preeenta it aa a priaoiple qI datcroinatifla 
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not to be outweighed "by any sonBibls conditions, nay, wholly 
independent of them. But how is the consciousness of'thot 
moral law possilile? We can become conscious of pure prac- 
tical laws just aa we are conscious of pure tlieoretical principles, 
by attentliug to the neoesflity with which reason proscribes 
them, and to the eliminatiou of all empirical conditions, which 
it directs. The concept of a pxire will arises out of the fonner, 
ae that of a pure undi?rBtanding arises out of the latter. That 
this is the true subordination of our concepts, and that it is 
morality that firat discovers to us the notion of freedom, heuoe 
that it is practical irason which, with this oonoept, firat proposes 
to speculative reason the most insoluble problem, thereby placing 
it in the greatest perplexity, is evident from the following cou- 
ftideration : — Since nothing in phenomena can be explained by 
the concept of froodom, but the moehanifim of nature must 
constitute the only clue (ui) j moreover, when pure reason tries 
to ascend iu the series of causes to the unconditioned, it fallt 
iuto an antinomy which is entangled in inoomprohoEsibilitios on 
the one side as much as the other ; whilst the latter (namely, 
meohaniem] is at least useful iu the explanation of phenomena, 
therefore no one would ever have been so rash as to introduce 
freedom into Boience, had not tho moral law, and with it pratv 
tical rcraeon, corns in and forced this notion upon ua. Expori- 
enoo, however, coufinns this order of notions. Suppose some one 
Bseerts of his lusiFiil appetite that, when the desired object and 
the opportunity are present, it is quite irresistible. [Ask him] — 
if a gallows were erected before the house where he iiuds this 
opportunity, in order that he should he hanged thereon imme- 
diately after the gratiEoation of his lust, whether he could not 
then control his passion; wo nood not be long in doubt what ho 
•would reply. Ask him, however — if bis sovereign ordered him, 
on puiu of the samo immediate oxeoution, to bear faUo witness 
against an honourable man, whom tlie prineo might wish to 
destroy under a plausible pretext, would he consider it posaiblo 
in that ease to overcome his love of lif&, however great it may 
be. Ho would perhaps not venture to afBim whether ho would 
do 80 or not, but he rnunt unhesitatingly admit that it is poe- 
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able to do so. He jndges, tberefore, that he can do a oertAiQ 
thing because he is oouscioue that he ought, and he recognizee 
that he is free, a fact which but for the moral law ho would 
nerer have kxiown. 
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S VU.— FONDAMRSTAL Law OF THB PuRE PRACTICAL 

Beasos. 

^"* °" *itint "'" "-"^'in flf thy ^^' "^Tl ftlwflys "t *hn anniH 

time hold f roo^ tm ft prinfi ple of uiuTereal legislation. 

(h2] hbuark. 

Pure gemnetiy haa x^<^tulate8 which are practical proposi- 
tions, but contain nothing further than the assumption that we 
am do something if it is required that we thotihi do it, and theae 
are the only geometrical proportions that concern actual exist- 
eooe. They are, then, practical rules under a problematioal 
condition of the will ; but hero the rule says : — Wo absolntely 
must proceed in a certain manner. 'H^fl PlW fiml nih i' l tliTTn 
fapn, T1"" JP'^tional, and ho p'^ 't ffi mnffwiwwl ^ fff*w* — * 
oat«toric» nT p^'^^'ir^ p^^prt^tiftn by yhifih the -rriH in nhjin 
tiyalT determined absolutely ■"'^ 'ff/BfflJiBhllY ^*'Y ^^^ praotioal 
rule itaelf, which thus is io this OAsa « law) ; for jiwn www 
j trncUfal of ittclfu heiB direoUv legialatjy e. The will is thought 
as independent on empirioal conditions, and, therefore, as pure 
will determined by ihe mfrt form of the /air, anil this principle 
of determination is regarded as the supremo condition of all 
maxims. Tlio thing is Btrango enough, and has no parallel 
in all the rest of our practical knowlodgo. Kor the d priori 
thought of a possibln universal legislation which is thorefora 
merely problematical, is unoonditlonally commanded as a lav 
without horrowiog anything from exjierience or from any ex- 
ternal will. This, however, is not a precept to do something 
by which some deeireil effect cnn be attained (for tlien the will 
would depend on physical conditions), but a rule that deter- 
mines the will a priori only bo far as regards the Forms of its 
maxims ; and thus it b at least not impossible to conceive that 
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a law, which only appU«a to the mhjecttM form of principles, 

yet Borves aa a priucipie of detenuination by mean* of tho 
objeciite form of law in general. We may call the oonscious- 
nees of this hiadamental law a fact of leasoo, hecsuse ve 
oaunot reason it out trom auteoed'eiit data of reason* e.g. the 
consciousness of freedom (for this is not antecedently gt^enj, 
but it forces itself on us as a synthetio d priori proposition (U3), 
which is not based on any intuition, either pure or empirioal. 
It would, indeed, be analytical if the freedom of the will were 
presupposGd, but to presuppose frcodom as a positivo concept 
would ret[uir6 an intelleotunl intuition, which cannot horo be 
assumed ; however, when we regard this law as given, it must be 
observed, in order not to fall into any misconception that it is 
not an empirical fact, but the sole fact of the pure rcaaon, 
which thereby auuouuces itself ns originally legislative {sic voloj 
sicjubeo). 

COBOLLAItT. 

Pnro reason ia t^mctical of itself alono. and givi"* (*" mp") " 
universal law which ^\c j »11 tin* ^pi-a/ Tmu!. 

BEMARK. 

The fact just mentioned ia undeniable. It is only necessary 
to analyse the judgment that men pass on tho lawfulnosa of 
their actions, in order to find that, whatever inclination may 
say to the contrary, reason, incorruptible and self-conatraincd, 
always confronts the maxim of tho will in any action with tho 
pure will, that is, with itself, considering itself as d ;)r((>« prao- 
tioal. Now this principle of morality, just on account of tho 
nniverftolity of the legislation which mokes it tho formal 
supreme determining principle of the will, without regard, to 
any suhjeotive dilTerences, is declared by tho reason to be a 
law for all rational beings, in so for as they havo a will, that is, 
"M a power to determine their oauBality by the oonoeption of 

rules ', and, therefore, so far as they are oapable of acting 
according to priuci]jles, and eonsequently also according to 
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practical d priori principles (for these alone have the neoe«M^ 
tliat reason roquirus in a principle). It is, therefore, not limited 
to mea only, but applies to oil finite beings that possess reason 
nnd will (at; ; uny^ it even includes the InGuitc Being as the 
supreme intelligence. In the {ormer case, however, the law 
has the form of an imperative, becauae in them, as rational 
beings, wo con suppose a pure will, but being oreatiiree affected 
with wants and physical motives, not a /lolt/ will, that is, ore 
which would bo incapable of any masim conflicting with the 
moral law. In their case, therefore, the moral law is an tm~ 
pemlirc, whioli commands categorically, heoaase the law is un- 
conditioned; the relation of such a will to this law is dependence 
under the name of ohUgatiou, which implies a constraint to on 
action, though only by reason and its objective law; and this 
action is called duttj, lippanse an elective will, subject to patholo- 
gical aSeotions (though not dctcnoined by them, and therefore 
still free), implies a wish that arises from subjcclire causes, and 
therefore may often be opposed to the pure objective deter- 
mining principle; whence it requires the moral constraint of a 
resistance of the pniottcal reason, whioli may bo called an inter- 
nal, but intellectual compulsion. In the supremo intelligence 
the elective will in rightly conoeived as incapable of any maxim 
which oould not at the same time be objectively a law ; and the 
action of Aotiness, which on that account belongs to it, places it, 
not indeed above all practical laws, but above all pratically re- 
•triotive laws, and consequently above obligation and duty. This 
holiness of will is, however, a practical idea, which must neces- 
sarily serve as a typo to which finito rational boings can only 
approximate indefinitely, and which the pure moral law, which is 
itself on this account called holy, constantly and rightly holds 
before their ©yes. The utmost that Gnito praotioal reason con 
edt-ct is to be oerlaiu of this iiidefinito progress of one's maxims, 
and of tlieir steady dispomtion to advance. This is virtue, and 
virtue, at least as a naturally acquired faculty, can never bo per- 
fect, beoaiise assuranoe in suo^ a case never becomes apodictio 
certainty, and when it only 'amounts to persuasion is very 
dangerous. 
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(us) % VIII.— Theorem IV. " 

The auiMomy of th e wilt is the sole prinoiple »f j^H mfical 
laws, and of all dtiHoa which conform to thoni : on thnjilhflr 

hail'T, hrl/-y>'>r'i>i:>t tif tllB elcoUve will n»> •^\y nniiiiff 1^0 {[^f^ 

bdvK- ■ T inv ii'i;!- limn, ^nt is. on tlie co ntrary, oi)poapcl tp ^ Im 
prill I iplr til. vluI, :,iiil f II till' iii'irnlity of tljft Tfijl- 

lu iact tiie sole priaoiple of morality consists In the indo- 
penJence on all matter of the law [namely, a desired object), and 
in the determination of the elective will by the mere universal 
legistatire form of which its maxim must bo capable. Now 
this iiidependencr is firedom in the mgntire sense, and this if/A 
teghiatioH of the pure, and, therefore, practical reason, is 
freedom in the poniiive sense. Thua the moral law exprcMcs 
nothing' else than the niitcno mij of the pure practicaLifiaaaa; 
that is, frooJoro J and this is itBeH the lormnTmndition of all 
maxims, and on this condition only can they agree wiltt th» 
(iiipremo practical law. If therefore tlio matter of the Tolition^ 
which can be nothing else than the object of a dfisire that is con- 
nected witii tlio law, eaters into the practical law, ax the eondtfion 
of its posjtihilift/, there rcsuits heteronomy of the elective will,»^ji 
namely, depeadoiiuo on the physical law that we should follow 
some impulse or iuelination. In that case tho will does not 
^ve itself the law, but only the precept how rationally to follow 
pathological law; and the maxim which, in such a cose, never 
contains the universally legislative form, not only produces no 
obligatiou, but is itself opposed to the principle of a pure 
practical reason, and, therefore, also to the moral disposi- | 
tion, even though th^ resulting aotioD may be conformable to 
the law. 

(146) REUAKK I. 

Hq ape a praotioal precept, which oontaJna a materid (and 
therefore empirical) coodi tionTin ust never be reckoned a prae- 
ti.cal.law. Yar the law of' the pure will, which is free, brings 
the will into a sphere quite diflforont from tho empirical; and as 
the ueceseity involved, in the law is uot a physical necessity, it 
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can only consist in ths formal oonditionB of the possibility of a 
law in general. All tlie matter of practical rules rests ou sub- 
jective conditione, whiuh giro them only a oonditional univei- 
sftlity (in case I dm're this or that, wliat I must do in order tc^ 
obtain it), and they all turn on the principle of privah' happinea. 
Now, it is indeed unilejiiahle that every volition must have an 
object, and therefore a matter; but it doe<8 not follow that this 
is the detenoining principle, and the condition of the maxim ; 
for, if it is so, then this cannot he exhibitod in a universally 
legislative form, since in that case the expectation of the ex- 
iatenoe of tho object would bo the dotermining oauso of the 
choice, and the volition must presuppose the dependence of tho 
faculty of deeire on the existence of something ; but this de- 
pendenco can only be sought in empirical conditions, and there- 
fore can never furnish a foundation for a necessary and universal 
rale. TIius, the liai>iiines8 of others may be tho object of the 
will of a rational being. But if it were the determining prin- 
ciple of the maxim, we must assume that we find not only a 
rational Batisfnction in the welfare of others, but also a want 
such as the sympathetic disposition in some men occasions. But 
I cannot assumo the existence of tins want in ovoty rational 
being (not at all in God). Tho matter then of tho maxim may 
remain, but it must not bo the condition of it, else the maxim oould 
not be fit for a law. Hence, the more form of law, whicli limits 
the matter, must also be a reason (147) for adding this matter to 
the will, not for prcsup{><j»ing it. For example, let tho matter 
be my own happiness. This (nile), if T attribute it to everyone 
(u, in fact, I may, in the case of every finite being], con become 
an objerdre practical law only if I include the happiness of 
Others. Therefore, the law that wo should promote tho happi- 
nett of others does not ariso from tUo assumption that this is an 
object of evoryono's choice, but merely from this, that the form 
of universality which reason requires as the condition of giving 
to a maxim of self-love the objooUvo validity of a law, is the 
principle that determines the will. Therefore it was not the 
objoct (the happiness of others) that determined the pure will, 
bat it was the form of law only, by which I restricted my 
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maiim, founded on iuoliuation, so aa to ^voit tho uniTorsality 
of a law, and thus to adapt it to the practical reason ; and it i» 
tluB restrictioD alone, and not the adddiliou of an external spmig, 
that can give ri?e to the notion of the obUgatSon to extend tho 
maxim of my self-love to the happiness of othera. 



K EM ARK 11. 

Tlio direct opposite of the principle of morality is, when the 
priuciple oijirmtie happiness is made the determining principle 
of tho will, and witli this is to he reckoned, aa I have shown 
ahove, everything that places the determining principle which is 
to serve as a law anywhere hut in the legislative form of the 
maxim. This contuidictioii, however, ia not merely logical, like 
that which would arise between rules empirically conditioned, 
if they wore raised to tho rank of nocesaoiy principles of cogni- 
tion, but 18 pra ctical, and would ruin morality altogether were 
not the voice of reaeon in reSerence to tho will so clear, so irre- 
pressiblo, so distinctly audihle even, to tlie commonestmon. It 
can only, indeed, be maintained in the perplexing (us) speoula- 
tious of tho eohools, which are bold enough to shut thoir ears 
against that heavenly voice, in order to support a theory that 
costs no truuble. 

Suppose that an acquaintance whom you otherwise liked 
were to attempt to justify hiniself to you for having borne false 
witness, first by alleging the, in his view, saerod duty of oon- 
stdting his own happiness ; then by enumerating the advan- 
tagoB which ho had gained thereby, pointing out tho prudence 
he had shown iu securing himself agaiust detection, even by 
yonrfii.'lf, to whom ho now reveals the secret, only iu ordor that 
he may bo able to deny it at any time ; and suppose ho wore 
then to affirm, in all seriousness, that he has fulfilled a true 
human duty ; you would either laugh iu his face, or shrink 
hack from him ivith disgust ; and yet, if a man has regulated 
his principles of action solely with a view to his own advan- 
tage, you would have nothing whatever to object against this 
mode of proceeding. Or suppose some one ruoommeuds you a 
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man us steward, as a man to whom you can blindly truRt all 
your affairs ; and, in order to miipire you Tirith confidence, 
extols him as a prudent man who thoroughly underetands his 
own interest, and is so indefafigably active that he lets slip 
no opportunity of advancing it ; lastly, lest you should bo afi-oid 
of finding a ralgar selHshness in him, praises the good tosto 
with which he lives ; not seeking his pleasure in money -male ing, 
or in coarse wantonness, but in the enlargement of bis know- 
ledge, in instructive intercourao with a select circle, and oven in 
relieving the needy; while as to the means (which, of course, 
derive all their value from tho end] he is not particular, and is 
ready to use other people's money for tho purpose as if it were 
bis own, provided only he knows that he can do bo safely, and 
without discovery ; you would either believe that the reoom- 
mender was mocking you, or that he had lost his itenseii. So 
aharply and clearly marked are the boundaries of morality and 
self-love that even the commonest eye (us) cannot fail to dis- 
tinguish whether a thing belongs to the one or the other. The 
few remarks that follow may appear superfluous where the truth 
is 80 plain, but at least they may serve to give a little more dis- 
tiuctness to the judgment of common sense. 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, famish maxims, 
but never such as would be competent to be laws of the will, 
even if utiirfraai happiness were made the object. For sinoe 
the knowledge of this rests on mere empirical data, since every 
man's judgment on it depends very much on his particular 
point of view, which is itself moreover very vatiable, it can 
supply only yetwral rules, not univenat; that is, it cau give 
rules whioh on tho average will most frequently fit, but not 
rules which must hold good always and necessarily ; hence, no 
practical iatn cau bo founded on it. Just because in this case 
an object of choice is the foundation of tho rule, and must 
_ therefore precede it; the rule cau refer to uolliing but what is 
I [telt]', twd thorolore it refers to exjierience and is founded on 
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principle, therefore, does uot prescribe the samo practical rules 
to all rational beiogs, altboiigh tbo rules are all incltidod under 
a common title, namely, that o£ happiness. The moral law, 
however, is conceived as objectively necessary, only beoause it 
holds for everyone that has reason and will. 

The maxim of self-love (prudenoe) only advisp*; the law of 
morality commands. Now there is a great difEerence between 
that which we are adrited to do and that to which we are 
obliged, 

^Hie commonest Jntolligence can easily and without hesita- 
tion seo wbuf, ou the principle of autonomy of fbo ^^, rftflllirf* 
to be done; but on Buppofiition of boferoiiomy of ilm_adUjitJa, 
hard and requires knowledge of the worK5 h.- s^e what la to be 

Acme. TllSlt i^ f.i say, what dttti/ is, ia pim'n i^f itjwlf ^f^ yvnry- 

one^lsut wLiiL ia to bring tnio durable n^pn-ntn^f^^ fiff.>t n^ laiH 
extend to the whole of ono'ii itxietenoe (iffff)t ia riwayi ¥flilrfl 
m impenetrable obscurity; &iid much prudence is lequixedto 
adapt the practical rule foucded on it to the eads of life, oven 
tolerably, by making proper esoejitions. But the moral law 
commands the most punctual obedience from everyone; it 
must, thorofore, uot be eo difficult to judge what it requires to 
be done, that the commonest unpractised understanding, eren 
without worldly prudence, should fail to apply it rightly. 

It ia always in everyone's power to satisfy the categorical 
command of morality; whereas it is but seldom possible, and 
by no means so to everyone, to ealisfy the empirically con- 
ditioned precept of happiness, even with regard to a single 
purpose. The reason is, that in the former case there is ques- 
tion only of tlie maxim, which must be genuine and pure; but 
in the latter case there is question also of one's capacity and 
physical power to realise a desired object. A command that 
everyoue uhouM try to make himself happy would be fooUsli, 
for one never commands anyone to do what ho of himself in- 
fallibly wishes to do. We must only commiinj the moons, or 
rather supply them, since he cannot do everythiug that he 
wishes. But to oommaud morality under the name of duty 
is q^uite rational ; for, in the firet place, not evo-yone is willing 
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to obey its precoptB if tfaoy oppose bis inoHnatlonB ; and as to 
the means of obeying this law, tbeee need not in this case be 
taught, lor in this respect whatever be wishes to do he can do. 

He who has losi at play may be rftrw^ at himself and his 
folly, but if he is conscious of having cheated at play (although 
he has gained thereby), be must (U«pUe himself as soon as be 
compares biiusolf with the moral kw. This must, therefore, be 
something different from the principle of private happinew. 
For a man must have a different eritorioD when he is com- 
pelled to say to himself: I am a tcorthUsa follow, though I 
have filled my purse; aod when he approves himself (isi), and 
aftys: I am ti prudent man, for I hovo enriched my treasure. 

Finally, there is something further in the idea of our prao- ' 
tical reason, which accompanies the transgression of a moral 
law — namely, its iU iteiierl. Now the notion of punishment, 
as euch* cannot be united with tbat of beuoming a partaker 
of happiness ; for although he who inflicts the punishment may 
at the same time have the benevolent purfiose oi directing this 
punishment to this end, yet it must Erst be justified iu itself as 
punishment, i. e. as more hann, bo that if it stopped there, and 
the person punished oould get no glimpse of kindness hidden 
behind this harshness, he must yet admit that justice was done 
him, and that his reward was perfectly suitable to his conduct. 
In every punishment, as such, there must Qrst be justice, and 
this constitutes the essence of the notion. Benevolence may, 
mdeed, be united with it, but the man who ha« deMrred punish- 
ment has not the least reason to reckon niwn this. Punish- 
ment, then, is a physical evil, which, though it be not connected 
with moral evil as a naiiiraf consequence, ought to bo connected 
with it as a oon.seqnence by the pnooiples of a moral legislation. 
Now, if every crime, even without regarding the physi<.>al oon- 
fle(]uenoe with respect to the actor, is in itself punishable, that 
is, forfeits huppiness (at least partially), it is obviously absurd 
to say that the crime consisted just in this, that he has drawn 
punishment on himself, thereby injuring his private happiness 
(which, on the principle uf self-love, miust be the proper notion 
of oil orimej. Aooording to this view the ponl^unent would 
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bo tho reason for calling anything a orimo, and justice would, 
on the contrjiry, consist in omitting all punishment., and even 
preventing that which naturally fullows; for, if this were done, I 
there would no longer be any evil in the action, sinro the harm 
which othorwiso followed it, and on account of which alono tho 
action was called evil, would now be prevented. To look, how- 
ever, on all rewards and punishments as merely the machinery 
in tho hand (1.52) of a higher power, which is to serve only to eet 
rational ereoturoB Btriving after their final end [hnppinesa}, this''*' 
is to reduce the will to a meohanism destructive of freedom ; 
this is BQ evident that it need not detain us. 

More refined, though equally false, is tho theory of thoso 
rho suppose a certaiu special moral sense, wlnoh sense and not 
' TOiiHOa determines tlie moral law, and in consequence of which 
the oonsciousness of virtue is supposed to bo directly oonneeted 
with contentment and pleasure ; that of vice, with mental dis- 
satisfaction and pain ; (thus reducing the wliole to tlie desire of 
private happiness^ "Without repeating what has been said 
above, I will hero only remark the fallacy they fnll into. In 
oi-der to imagine the vicious man as tormented with mental 
dissatiBfaction by the conseiousnese of his transgroasione, they 
must first represent bJm as in the main basis of Lis character, 
at least in some degree, morally good; just as he who is pleased 
with tho consoiousness of right conduct must be conceived as 
already virtuous. The notion of morality and duty must, 
therefore, have preceded any regard to this satisfaction, and 
cannot be derived from it. A man must first appreciate tho 
importance of what we call duty, the authority of the moral 
law, and the immediato dignity which tho following of it gives 
to the person iu hia own eyes, iu order to feel that satisfaction 
in the oousciousness of his oonformity to it, and the bitter 
remorse that accompanies tho consciousness of its ti-ansgression. 
It is, therefore, impossible to feel this satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion prior to the knowledge of obligation, or to make it tho 
basis of the latter. A man must be at least half honest iu 
order oven to be able to form a couceptioa of thoso feelings. I 
do not deny that as the human will is, by virtue of liberty 
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capable of being immediAfelj determined by the moral law, so 
frequent practice in accordance with this priaoiple of dotermt- 
notion con, at loet, produce eubjcotivoly a fe«ling of Bntinfao- 
tioD (163) ; oa the contrary, it is a duty to eatablisb aud to 
cultivate this, which alone dcEorvos to be called properly the 
mora! feeling ; but the notion of duty cannot be derived from 
it, else ve should have to suppose a feeling for the law as suoh, 
and thus moke that an object of eousatiou which cau only be 
thought by the reason ; and this, If it is not to he a flat contra> 
diction, would dostroy all notion of duty, and put in its place 
a mere merlmmcal play of refined inclinations eometimes oon- 
tending with the coarser. 

If now we oompare our /ormal supreme pnnci]>£e of pure 
practical reason ^tbat of autonomy of the will) with all previous 
material principles or morality, we can exhibit them all in a 
table in whJoh all possible coses are exhausted, except the one 
formal principle; and thus we can show Tisibly that it is vain 
to look for any other principle than that now proposed. In 
fact all possible principles of dctemiiaation of the will are either 
merely tubjectkvy and therefore empirical, or are also objective 
and rational ; and both ai<e either external or tHtcrnaf. 




(i4*) Practical Material Principle* 0/ Determination taken a* 
the Foundation of Morality^ are :— 



8UBJECTI7E. 
[AL. 



I 



oBJBcnys. 



niTKBX&l,. 



TmOMkU 
Perfeetion. Will of Ood. 

{Wolf »xt^ the (CVuMunatidothet 
Sfeie»). thtalojfieal Honi- 

iiU). 



IKTXaifAL. 

Physical fpcliog. 
{Uontaiitn«), {Spieurut), 

Tbo ciri) Coasti- UcnJ feeliog. 

tuttoD {StttehMon). 

{MandtrilU). 

( isis) Those at the left hand are all empirical, and evidently 
inoa])ahle of furnishing the universal principle of mondity ; but 
thoM on the right hand are based on reason (for perfection as a 
quality of things, and the highest perfection conoetred as 411^ 
itoMV, that is, God, cau only be thought by means of mtional 
OQBOIpt*). But the fonngrjiotinn, T>amfl1y,-tb»t^ ptr/aUioa^ 
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may either b a laktia_iu n./ flinty/ ir^m^^^fimixinnj n-mi t,T]Rn it 
mwna notl iing but the completeness of each thing in ita own 
kin J ^tranaoend eotal), or that of a tfajpfr, mejplj'^ im a tltj pp 
(mctap5"y5lcal)7flTid w ith that we are not oonoemed here. But 
the noliou of perfe oiion la a practical Moae u tha fltnew or Bof - 

rfection^jB 
>ibmg hu t 



fioienoy of a thing for all sorts of purposes. This po^ccdonj 



a qualftij otjaaUt 



-t afewf. and, what ? *Tflnff*''"'"T "t -mrni ^toa this, skiii. Supre me 
perleotioa oonoeiveil as subnlance, that is God, and coDBoqaently 
^!OTMU i)eum!hgM, ' Wa<?t*a flll »li i s- tha mLinu ium. ' v vf this b emg - 
for idl eud a^ Enda then must first bo given, relatively to which 
only can tho notion of perfection (whothor internal in ourseWee 
or external in Qodj b& the dfjtermioing prinoiple of the will. 
Sut an end — being an object which must precede the detensinoF 
tion of the will by a practical rule, and contain the ground of 
the possibility of this determination, and therefore contain also 
the matter of tho will, takon as its determining principle — such 
an end is always empirical, and, therefore, may serve for the 
Epicurmn principle of the happinesB theory, but not for the 
pure rational principle of morality and duty. Thus, talents 
and the improvement of them, bccanao thoy contribute to the 
advantages of life ; or the will of God, if agreement with it be 
takon aa tho object of tho will, without any antecedent iude- 
pondent practical principle, can be motives only by reason of 
the happinfis expected therefrom. Hence it follows, ^/'s/, that 
all the principles here stated are umtcnal; seeondlif, that they 
include all possible material principles (i6fi) ; and, finally, the y 
conclusion, that since materia! principles are quite incapable of ■ 
furnishing tho supreme moral law (as has been shown), the 
/onnal practical princiiik of the pure reaaon (according to whioh 
the mere form of a universal legislation mnet constitute the 
supreme and immediate determining principle of tho will) is 
the onty one possible whioh is adequate to furnish categorical im- 
peratives; that is, practical laws (which make actions a duty) ; 
and in general to serve as the principle of morality, both in 
criticising conduct and also in ita application to the human will 
to determine it. 
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I. — Of the DediietioH of the Fundamental Principle* of th» Pur* 
Practical Beaton. 

Thia A ijaJyti o ahowa that pore rwaon oftn be pnu^opl , »h»t 
ttr can of it ael f determine U i e Tfill inde pendBntl jr of yijrthiiy 
ggjufl ncaL ; anrf yy i f i [ t pyowM by a fant in whi ch P""* *»M^ f ** 
ns pro Tce itself aotmJly practical| nMnelr. the autonomy ahown 
in^t he fundamental y p"«*[*^fl fl( iP'^'*^'*ri ^y "J^"*- itrntn rtna 
tflnm'nf? tb^ mil to airtumi ■■ 

It shows at the same time that thU fact ia inseparably oon- 
nact«d with tho conaoiousnees of freodom of the will; nay, 
ia identical with it ; and hj this the \vill of a rational being, 
although as belonging to the world of aenae, it reoogniaea itself 
M neoeaBarily eubjoct to tho laws of causality like other efRcient 
oaoaee; jet, at tho aamo time, on another side, namely, as a 
being in itaelf, is consciona of exjating* in and being detc-rmined 
bj an intelligible order of things; oonscioua not {ui) bj viitne 
of a ^>ecal intuition of itself, but by virtue of certain dynami- 
cal laws which determine its causality in the sensible world ; 
for it has been elsewhere proved that if freedom is predicated 
of UB, it transports us into an intelligible order of thiugs. 

Now, if we compare with thia tho analytical part of the 
critiq uo of pure spooulatiTe reaaoni we ahftli ^ff* ^ '^■^TT^ffT■^f;fl^t)p 
oontnwt. There it waa not fundaoiQBlALjSQiuiBlfib^^^jUU:^ 
aeos ible JHl uUhn (space and time), that waa **»* fit^t >^»*u»^ *]^^^ 
maao a priori Kpowiedgp poesible, though only of obioota of the 
. SMDMa. tiynUPtim pnnciplea oonld not be derived from mere 
conoepTs without intuition ; on the contrary, thoy could only 
oxist with reference to thia intuition, and therefore to objoota 
of poeaible ezperienoe, ainoe it ia the oonoepta of the under- 
standing, nnit:t:'d with this iutuition, which alone make that 
knowledge poaaibla which we coll ozperionco. Beyond objects 
off experience, and therefore with regard to things aa uouiuonji, 
all positive knowledge waa rightly diKlaimed for speeulative 
reason. Thia reaaon, however, went so far aa to establish wiUi 
certainty the concept of noumena ; that ia, the poaalbiUty, nay 
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the nsceasity, of thinking them; for example, it showed against 
all objections tliat the eupposition of freedom, negatively con- 
eidered, was quite oousLstent with those principles and limita* 
lions of pure theoretic reason. But it oould not givo us any 
definite eolargemout of our knowledge with respect to such 
objects, but, on the contrary, cut off all view of them alto- 
gether. 

On the ether hand, t he moral la w, although it gives no 
rieir, yet gives iig_n_fnrt ahanlii tely ine splioablo^ ir^^p ""y ija^a^ 
\/t^ of the seusiLle world, and_t ^ whole co mpiasB^f ou x tb e orB twal- 
^^use of TQSflon, a fact.-wluoh points tnj^ jurfl w i rVI "f tha undj^r- 
standjng (158), nay, oY on deflnea it poaUireli/^ and enahlea ua to 
know so mething of it, nam ely, a law^ 

^ j JiiB IGiw fya f»x aq l atjonal hmn^ are eonoemed) gires to 
the world of sense, which ib a flensible system of natn re, the 
form of a wnrttl of ttie understanding, that.is, nf a nupsr/uM- 
tihk \v'.'- •> .'/' iutiuyn^ withou t limirJWfE5g withj^t" •mf^'h <>»■'«« 
Now, a system uf nat':ri\ in the mO B t geperal gmsa. ia -thn 
existence of tljinga uini'jr law.s. Tho Benaiblo nature of rafional 
beings iu gonoral Js tlicir existence under laws empirieally oonJ 
diticined, which, from tho point of view of reason, is heteronomi/. 
The supersensible nature of tho same beings, on the other hanc 
is tliBLT existence according to laws which are Ludepeudent o: 
every empirical oondition, and therefore belong to the autonom, 
of pure reason. And^ sineo thejawg by whiqh the esis tenoe 
thingf^ dcp'^nds on cog^Llon are practical, supcis&asihi 
BO far (IS \vr (^an form any notion ni it, ib 



etfiiem of iHthire inif/er (h<f uuhnomn of furt practical reattm. 
Now, thftJttW of this autonoiny is the moral law, which, there- 
forc, is the fsHdaiuental law of a supersenaible nat ure, and of 
a pure world of imdergtanding, whose counterpart mnstgxu^ 
in the world of sense, but ^(■ithont mferferiDg wJEEUe laws. 
We might call the former (lie ~atciiehjpat wofrd~(ffffftmrT?rc?ie- 
typa], which we only know in the reason; and tho latter the 
fclrjjml world [natma ecf^ipa), because it contains the possible 
effect of the idea of the former which ia the determining 
principle of the will. For the moral law, in fact, transfers 
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OB ideiUy mto a Bjstem ia which pure reason, if it were 
Aooompanied with adequate physical power, would prodnoe 
the nimmum AonHin, and it deUrmines our will to give tlie 
minililii world the form of a system of rational beings.* 

The least attention to onceeU prores that this idea really 
eerves as the model for the detenninationa of our wilL 

(ia9) When the maxim which I am disposed to follow in 
giving testimony is tested by the practical reason, I always 
oonsiiler what it would be if it were to hold aa a universal law 
of natore. Tt in may ^iff^ ♦>»■* ■'" *>*i^ view it w o uld obli ge 
e veryone to speak the tnith. For it cannot hold as a univetKil 
law of nature that statements should be allowed to have the 
force of proof, and yet to be purposely untrue. Similarly, the 
maxim which I adopt with respect to disposing freely of my 
life is at once determined, when I ask myself what it should 
be, in order that a system, of which it is the law, should main- 
tun itself. It is obvious thai in such a syste m no one ooiU d 

would not be a permanent order of things. And so in all 
similar cases. Now, in nature, as it actually is an object of 
experience, the free will is not of itself determined to maxims 
which could of themselves be the foundation of a natural system 
of universal laws, or which could even be adapted to a system 
so constituted ; on the contrary, its maxims are private inclina- 
tions which eonstitato, indood, a natural whole in oonformitj 
with pathological (physical) laws, but could not form part of a 
system of nature, which would only be possible through our 
will acting in aooordanee with pure practicnl laws. Yet we 
are, tliroiigh reason, conscious of a law to which all our maxims 
are sabject. as though a natural order roust be originated from 
cmr will. This law, therefore, must be the idea of a natural 
system not given in experience, and yet possible through free- 
dom; a system, therefore, which is supersensible, and to which 
w» give objective reality, at least in a practical point of view, 
nnoe we look on it as an object of our will as pure rational beings. 
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Heiine llm iTJRtin otion between tlia laws of a n ■ 
to which the in,'/ in tubjfict, and of a natural s_\ ;3 

subject to a trilt (as far as its rehitioii tu !rs h>'<' :i in i- r ii- 
oernedj ('*?) '"*'■''*-'' '^^ ^^^^' ^^^^^ i° *^® former tlin oliji' t, i:iust 
tc ciir-f's of the :■!■■- "!;■■'; i'.i?terminf ■'"■ v,:!'; -','jlii:is In 
th(: I,ii1. :■ tin- M'ij] . i \\i<- iilij ■ : ii'i". [!.-. I ii.,iar 

lity ]j:i^ :l* 'l"l''n'iiiii;i;,' [irilu'ljiN- Mtldy in tlio puro faculty of 

reoBOii, wliicli mu.y thiTrforu bo i-iLllcU a inw iiji'tira l reason. 

There are tKerefore ^wo very di:=iinct ]iroljI''iii ,;i ""'"^yTi ^" ^i^ 
o ng gtf^pf pure reascm cau aifinJie ohjy^ta J priurij { t nd byw .O ft 

the will, that is, of the causality of the ratioual being with 
rospoct to the reality of objects (through the mere thought ot 
the universal validity of its own maxima as laws). 

The former, which belongs to the critique of the pur» 
4»peculative reason, requires a previous explanation, bow inioi- 
tions, without which no object can be given, and. therefore^ 
none known synthetically, are possible d priori; and ita boIu- 
tioti turns out to be that these are all only sensible, and 
therefore do not render possible any speculaUvo knowledge 
which goea further than possible experience reaches ; and that 
tiietefore all the principles of that pure speculative'^ reason avail 
only to make experieoee possible ; either experience of given 
objiiicU or of those that may bo given ad iiifiniium, hut never 
are (completely given. 

/ The latter, which belongs to the critique of practical reoaon, 
requires no explanation how the objects of the faculty of deelre 
are possible, for that being a problem of the theoretical know- 
ledge of nature, is loft to the critique of the speculative reason, 
but oiily_hoi¥ reason can determine the maxims of the will ; 
■whether this Jakes place only hy m eona of emp irieal ideas ~as 
pnaciples-of Hn*wTmn«iInA^ qg TEeHiar puTB reason oan 6e 
practical and bo the law of a posalble omor'oi nature, whidh' 
is not -OSjpiricaUy Jmowable (lei). The possibility of such a 
supersensiblo system of nature,the- oonooption of which can 
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alao be ihe ground of its reality through our oim freo will, 
does not require anj d priori intuition (of an intcUigiblo world) 
wliicb, being in this case supersensible, would be impossible for 
us. For the question is only oa to the determining principle 
of volition in its maxims, namely, whether it is empirical, or is 
a ooQoeption of the pure reason (having the legal cliajacter 
belonging to it in general), and how it can be the latter. It 
is left to the theoretio principles of reason fo decide whether 
the causality of the will sufriuea for the retilizatiou of the objects 
or not, this being an inquiry into the possibility of the objects 
of tho volition. Intuition of thcso objects is therefore of no 
importance to the practical problem. We are here concerned 
only with the determination of the will and tho determining 
principles of its maxims as a free will, not at all with the result. 
For, provided only that tlie fiV/ conforms to the law of pur© 
reason, then let its poieer in execution bo what it may, whether 
according to these masims of I^islation of a possihie system 
of nature any such system really results or not, this is no con- 
cern of tho critique, which only inquires whether, and in what 
way. pure reason can be practical, that is, directly determine 
the will. 

In this inquiry criticism may and must begin with pore 
practical laws and their reality, liut instead of intuition it 
tokos OS their foundation tho conception of their existence in 
the intelligible world, namely, the uoncept of freedom. For 
thia oonccpt has no other moaning, and those laws oro only 
poniblo in robtion to freedom of tho will ; hut fi-eodom being 
suppoeed, they are neoeesaxy; or couTersely, freedom is neoee- 
ury because those laws are necessary, being practical postn- 
lates. It cannot be further explained how this oonsciousness 
of the moral law^ or, what is the same thing, of freedom, is 
poasiblo; but that it is admisuble is well established in tho 
theoretical critique. 

(is3] The ErpositioH of the sapremo principle of practical 
reason is now finished ; that is to say, it has been shown first, 
what it contains, that it subasts for it&olf quite a priori and 
independent on empiiical prindples; and next, in what it ia 
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distinguislied from all other practical priociplos. With tho 
deduction^ that is, tlio justification of its objtiotive aud uuivur- 
enl validity, and the discernment of tho possibility of such a 
eynthoticaJ proposition a priori, we cannot expect to suooeed 
so well as in tho case of the prlnciplea of pure theoretical 
reason. For these referred to objects of possible experience, 
aamoly, to pUonomcna, and wo could prove that these pheno- 
mena could bo hiown as objects of osperienoe only by being 
brought uuder the categories in accordance with these laws ; 
and cons^qiiently that all possible experionco must conform to 
these laws. But I could not proceed in this way with tho 
deduction of the moral law. For this does not concern the 
knowledge of the properties of objects, which may bo given 
to the reason from some other souroa ; but a knowledge vhich 
can itself bo the ground of the existence of the objeots^ aud 
by which reason iu a rational being has oaiu<iility, i. f. pure 
reason, which can be regarded as a faouUy immediately deter- 
mining tho will. 

Pffiig all Aiir linn^on inargTif la at bti anA na cftnn na wrt bnYft, 

amvcd at fimdauieut al powers or faculties, for the possibility 
of these cftpnot ho u nderstood fay any maans, and juat aa little 
should irTi^;irl)'UariIy invented and assumed. Therefore, In 
the llu'tirftif iiMi fjf reason, it is experience nlouo that can 
justify us in assuming them. But this expedient of adducing 
empirical proofs, instead of a deduction from d imori suurces of 
kiiowletlge, is denied us hero in rospoct to the pure practical 
faculty of reason (les). For whatever requires to draw the 
proof of its reality from oxperionoo must depend for the 
grounds of its possibility on principles of experience ; and pure, 
yet practical, reason by its very notion cannot bo regarded as 
such. Further, the moral law is given aa a fact of pure reason 
of which we arc « priori conscious, and which is apodiotioally 
certain, though it be gnmted that in experienoe no oxample of 
its cxnet fulfilment can be found. Hence, the objective reality t . 
of the moral law cannot bojirovedby any deduction by any \ «*1 
efforts of theoretical reason, whether speculativo or empirically ' i 
BUj>£>orted, and therefore^eveuU we renounced its Apodiotio 
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certainty^ if mn^ll nnf ^"' p^^gft'i rf jmftriari by "^pffrifinp' L. and 

y4 ih ia firmly wtfaM UliAf I »f JtiiBlf, 

But infiiead of this Tainly Bought deduction of the moral 
principle, eoroothing olso is found which was quite unexpected, 
namely, lliat t his moral prinoiple serves oonTCTwly aa the piin - 
^ple o f tlxQ li n rl""'-- -' "r int i rnitphl« faflultv wliioh no ta. 
^enence oould pro ve, but gf which speonlatiTe naaon ma 



c ompelled at Uaat ta n»i»»tna «V« |u%a«:iai;tjf-p.i nrAar- \(^ fi^ 
amoTigf^t its (\KnTii<)t()gi(-.il iileas jhei i^Fi^M'ti"nH *■' *^"^ I'lmin 
oTcausaliiy, so as imi In (i.iiuudicLiJaalflssLjuieaiiJJiaJaculty 
(jmnOntfiZ The moral la w, which itself does not require a 
iuB^t{oaijoD._prov ea not merely the poeeibility of freedom, bat > 
that it re ally 1 Nnp tn hwngn -wikn infiifp''^ <^f"'^ lit» »* 
tending on l i m I. . s. The moral law is in fact a law of the 
fl amality of frco opeuta. ana tnoretore of the possibility oi a 
BupeiSQneiblo system of nature, just us tho metaphysical law of 
evants in the world of sense was a law of causality of tho sen- 
aiUe B3*stem of nature; and it therefore detennines what specu- 
lative pliilowiphy was compelled to leave undetermined, namely, 
the law for a causality, tho concept of wiiich in tho latter was 
only negative; and therefore for the first time gives this concept 
objective reality. 

(in) This sort of credential of the moral law, viz. that it is 
aet forth as a principle of tho deduction of freedom, which is a 
caosality of pure reason, is a sufficient substitute for all d priori 
justification, siut-^; Lbeoretic mieon was compelled to assume at 
least tlie poMubilily of freedom, in order to satisfy a want of its 
own. For th e moral lasf provaa i^reaUty , so as even to satisfy 
the critique of the speculative reason, by the faot that it adds 
a, poaitive definition to a causality previously oonoeived only 
tiTcly, the passihaUtY (f{ ^liok wm inoymprahflngible tp 
VA T^fjpnn^ Tfflioh yat_MFBfl. anmpftllwl in aiippncn it. 

F"** *t J'^'lft tbe notion of > l aason t^iat ^ii-tWly ^1fttftp»:naa th^- 
will (by im posing on^ts m**"*'"** *V nnTl■^■**"" "*" n iinivnrinl 
tive form) ; and thus it ia able for iKa-firrf f iipQ tg gifw 
Ve, though only prautioal, reality' tu r(!aaou,.wluulL always 
Iransoendeat when it sought to prooeed apeenlativaljF 
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with its idenfl . Tt, fji^t r^nnga. tha /■■a»«/.^f|^^pt/ tim nf Twuinm 
into an immanent ' use (so that rrr^ jnn I' l I tfrrHi 'tt Tr i ffl i np "* 



The determioBtion of the oa^aUt^jjfJteio^Bji 
sense, as eucb, can nerer be 




»Mifl8,Q-f_ _con(iitiQtt8 taere mmt ba somethiap iinf>nTiflj1ioin>d. 
I and the refore there mast he a oaTisality which ia t^fttftrylTtad 

whollj 1^ if^B^f- Tfpnjw, ihf* iiJMi nf trt^flnm na a famiHy of 

absolute spontaneity was not found to be a want, but as Jar <ia 
Us jmmhilihj is concerned, an analytic princijilo of pure epecu* 
UtiTO reason. But as it is absolutely impossible to find in 
experience any example in aocordauoe with tbis idea, because 
amongst the causes of things oa phenomena, it would bo impos- 
sible to meet with any absolutely unconditioned dotormination 
of causality, we were only able to ilc/'tini mr gup/iosilion that a 
frooly acting cause might he a being in the world of scdso, in 
so far as it is oousidered in the other point of Tiew afl a 
noameiion (]65), showing that there is no ooutradiotion in re- 
garding all its actions as subject to physical conditions so far 
as they are phenomena, and yet regarding its causality as 
pbysieally unconditioned, in bo far as the acting bciug belongs 
to the world of undorstandiug,' and iu time making the concept 
of freedom the regulalivD principle of reason. By tbia principle 
I do not indeed learn what the object is to which that sort of 
causality is attributed ; but I remove the difficulty ; for, on the 
one side, in the explanation of eveut« iu tho world, and oonse- 
quently also of the actions of rational beings, I leave to the 
meohauism of physical neC'essity the right of a&oeuding from 
conditioned to condition «</ it}Jimtnm, while on the other aide 
I keep open for speculative reason the place which for it is 
vaoani, namely, the intelligible, in order to transfer the uncon- 



' [By "immaacnt" Kant mcane what Is strictly oonflned within tho 
limita of experience; by "traiisoendent" what pretends to overpasB th«M 
bonndB. Cr. Kritik der retnen Vermtn/t, cd. Ilosunkr., p. 240. MfilkI«john'a 
trausl., p. 210.] 

' [U a " V«r»taodeBwe«n."] 
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dittoned thither. But I wob not nble to verif)/ this aupposiiion ; 
thftt is, to change it into the knoKledge of a being bo acting, not 
even into the ksonledgo of the po&sihility of such a being. 
This vacant place is now filled by pure practical reason with a 
definite law of causaiity in an intelligible world (causality with 

t freedom}, namely, the moral law. Speoulalive reason does not 
herehy gain anything 03 rognrdft its insight, but only as regards 
the certainty of itd problematical notion of freedom, which here 
obtains ohjectiw rtality, which, though only practical, is never- 
theless undoubted. Even the notion of causality — the applioa- 
tion, and coneequently the signiQoation of whioh holds properly 
only in relation to phenomena, so as to connejit them into ex- 
periences (as is shown by the critique of pure reason) — is not 
I 80 enlarged as to e^itend its use beyond these limits. For if 
reason sought to do this it would have to show how the logical 
relation of principle and oonsequenoe can bo used synthoUoally 
in a different sort of intuition from the aonsiblo ; tliat is how a 
omtM noumeiton is possible (leA). This it can never do ; and, as 
practical reason, it does not even oonoem itself with it, sinito it 
only jtlnces the dftermining prinriple ol causality of man as a 
sensible creature (which is given) in purt reawn (which is there- 
foTO called practical) ; and therefore it employs the notion of 
cause, not in order to know objects, but to determine causality 
in relation to objects in general. It con abstract altogether 
from the applioatioa of this notion to objects with a view to 
theoretical knowledge (since tlus concept is always found 

»d priori in tlio understanding, oven independently on any in- 
toilion). Beoson then employs it only for a practical purpose, 
snd henoe we can transfer the determiniog principle of the will 
into the intelligible order of things, admitting, at the some 
time, that we cannot understand how the notion of cause can 
determine the knowledge of theee things. But reason must 
cognise causality with reepeot to the actions of the will in the 
sensible world in a doKuite manner ; otherwise, practical reason 
could not reoUy prodooe any action. But as to the notion 
which it forms of its own causality as noumenon, it need not 
dfltermine it theoretically with a view to the cognition of its 
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supersonsible cxistonoe, so as to give it sigoificance in this way. 
For it acquires Bignifioanoo apart from tills, though only for 
practical use, namely, tUroTigh the moral law. Theoretically 
viewed, it rcmaiuB always a pure n priori oonoept of the under- 
standing, which can be ftppltod to objects whether they have 
been given sensibly or not, although in the latter oa«9 it has no 
doBnito theoretical Bignifioanco or application, but is only a 
jtormal, though essential, conception of the uDderstanding relat- 
ing to an objeot in general. The Bignifioanoo which reason 
gives it through the moral law is merely practical, inaarauoh as 
the idea of the law of causality (of the will) has self causality, 
or is its determining principle. 

(l67j 11— Of llui riji M (hat Part Aayw i rtiYir f^-^'"^^ "Iff ^tff '^ 
a n extemioH tcJUch ia not powbJe to it in iU epecuhtire tue . 

We have in the moral principle set forth n Viw of causality, 
the deterrainiiig principle of which ia set aLu.i' :i!l tl it' oondj- 
tions f>!' i!ii- 'i ^i-i!iIo world ; wo have it conoeivedJiOTC thft- will, 
as bolougiiig la ihu iutelligihle world, in ■^■■'"'•'"iriiiTiio^ pnii 
thcToforo we have its subject (man) not merely coneeive d ae 
beloDgiiig to a world of pure understanding, and in this respect 
unknown (which tJie critique of speouUHre Teaaon ennWe5TiB 
to do), but also dejincil aa regard* his cau5Jilily.bjrjii!iAJ]a_fiL> 
law which cannot bo rodnood to any physical law of th e sensible 
world ; and therefore our knowledge is fj-jJcatiitLbayenri-the 
limits of that world, a pretension whioli the cilliiuv -.ji tha-pure 
reason declurod to bo futile in oil flpeoulaLiuii. Nuv, ^xfiw J* 
the practical use of pure ri^ason h.ro to Xy ivooiiciled with 
the theoretical, as to the determination of the limits of its 
faculty f 

J)ai-t<i Hume, of whom we may say that he commenced the 
assauU on the cTaTttw of-J^irBnpeasonr ■ffHoh made a tTior gMBf^ 
mvcstigaiion of it necessary, argned thus : tlie notion of atuse Is 
a notion that involves the necessiti/ of the connexion of the 
oxisteuoo of different things, and that, in so for as tfaoy are 
different, so that, given A, I know that something quit© dis- 
tinct therefrom, namely B, must necessarily also exist (lss). 
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Now necessity can be attributed to a ooonexion, oialj in so fan ^ 
BS it is known d priori, for experience would only enoblo ua tol 
know of such a connexion that It exists, not that it neceesarilyi 
exists. Now, it Is impoesible, says ho, to know d priori aod-aa J 
necessary the connexion between one thing and anotlier (or 
between one attribute and another quite distinot) when they 
har« not been given in experience. Therefore tlie notion of a 
oans« is fictitious and dolusive, and, to sp(>ak in the mildest 
way, is an illusion, only excusable inasmuch as the cmiom^^ 
a uly'ectirti neceaaitv ^ of perceiving certain tilings, or their attn- 
butes as oft«n associated in existenco along with or in suooession 
to one another, is insensibly taken for an objeotire necessity of 
supposing such a connexion in the objects themselves, and thug 
the notion of a cause has been acqiiired surreptitiously and not 
Intimately ; nay, it can never bo so acquired or authonttpated, 
since it demands a connexion in itself vain, chimerical, and 
untenable in presenoo of reason, and to which no object can 
ever correspond. In thi s way was empiricitm first introduced as 
the solo soxiTce^f^pr^cipIes; as far as all knowledge of the exi»* 
tanoe of things is concerned (mathematius therefore remaining 
exoeptcd) ; and with empiricism the most thorough scepticism, 
even with n^rd to tho whole science of nature (as philoMpliy). 
For on such principles wo can never conclude from giving at- 
tributes of things as existing to a oonsequenoe (for this would 
require the notion of cause, which involves tho necessity of suub 
« oonnexion) ; w© can only, guided by imagination, exp^pt C 
aimilar cases — an expectation which is never certain, howerar-. , 
often it has been fulfilled. Of no event oould wo say; a certain^ 
t hing mmt KftT** prp«^«>d It fioy^. nq ^\\^ \\ «^»>nril« M. 
IftWf^]; ^lini in, it """* ^'ITIt a HBffi aP*^ fb«rrflf«i«, »*/w»nTBf 

freqn ent the oasee wo have knffwn in which there was such an 
Miwi^pftt ng ^)m^ p . rnb ooold be deriTcd from them, ytlt -we 

T.>w» »/^t]^ tmv^ '* "° -'^*^v!t wd BfTCTHnrilr m hMipn'^flr 

»e th»aH i *tMw*>ftrft 1 'd to tesiTB i ts share *» h^ pJ 

dianee^ w ith which all w^y i j - n comM to an end ; and this 
finnty e«tablUhe8 scepticism lu n-niTin'o to argur """** "grtfinri- 
ing from, eilecla to causee^ and makea it impregntMe. 
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y Mathematios escaped woll, m far, bocauso Hume thought 

" li^at its propositions were analytical ; that is, proceeded from 
one proirerty to another, by virtue of identity, and consequently 

•' aooording to the prinmple of contradiction. This, however, is 
' not the case, einoe, on the contrary, they are synthetical ; and 
altliough geometry, for example, has not to do with the exi«- 
tenoe of things, but only with their a priori propertieB in a 
possible intuition, yet it proceeds just a* in the case of the 
causal notion, from one property (A) to another wholly distinct 
(D), as necessarily connected with the former. Nevertheleas, 
mathenintical Boieneo, so highly vaunted for its apodiotio cer- 
tainty, jnusf at last fall under this empiriditm for the Barae 
reae q^fo r which Rtirne put oue^om in the place of objectiTC 
necessity iu the notion of cause, and in spite of all it^ pride 
most consent to lower its hold pretention of claiming assent 
d priori, and depend for assent to the universality of its pro- 
positions on the kindncaa of observers, who, when called as 
witufsses, would surely not hesitate to admit that what the 
goonioter propounds aa a theorem they have always perceived 
to be the fact, and, consequently, although it he not necessarily 
true, yet they would permit us to expect it to be true in the 
future. In tiiis manner Hume's empirioism leads inevitably to 
scepticism, ovon with regard (i7o) to mathematics, and conse- 
quently in every scicutiJlo theoretical use of reason (for this 
belongs cither to philosophy or mathematics). Whether with 
such a torriblo overthrow of the chiei branches of knowledge 
common reason will escape bettor, and will not rather become 
irrecoverably involved in this destruction of all knowledge, bo 
that from the same principles a tmiveraaf sceptiuiam should 
follow (aflfecting, indeed, only the learned), this I will leave 
everyone to judge for himself. 

As regards my own labours in the oritioal examination of 
pure reason, which were ooensionod by Hume's sceptical teach- 
ing, but went much forther^nd embraoed the whole field of 
--pure theoretical reason in its synthetic i^tvand, oonscquratly, 
the field of what is called metaphysics in general ; I proceeded 
in the following m^unur with respect to the doubts raised by 
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the 8oottieb philo&ophor toaching the notion of caiuiklity. If 
Mume took the objcda of cxjverienoo for tAinys in thcmstlve* (^ 
tii ftlmost always done), he was quite right in doclanng the 
notion of cause to bo a deception and false illusion ; for ap 
to things in themaelv^, and their attributes as such, it ie im- 
possible to spe why 1 ■ (-i :>.- A is given, B, which is diil'erent, 
tnuAt necessarily be also given, and therefore he couM by bo 
meaDs admit such au d priori knowledge of things iu them- 
.aalvas. Still less could this acute writer allow on empirical 
origin of this concept, einoe this is directly contradictory to 
the necessity of coanaxion which constitutes tlie essence of the 
notion of oansolitj; hence the notion was proscribed, and in 
ita place was put custom in the obserration of the course of 
perceptions. 

It resulted, however, from my inquiries, that thy objeoJB- 
• pith which we have to do in e x pRrJRnnn (i?i] tiro ty iw 
i neam ♦hinga in fhPTnfi*>1r ftg. but merely phenomena; and that 
»Miough in the case of things in themselves »«•■ ^f ^MBP*"'**'** 
to see how, if A is supposed, it ahonld be contradictory that 

B^ which is ^nitfl diffftrwnt from A, Aould y>t 

{i .3. to sg Q tl'ft ntw^ftnitiY ^^f [hn at/gpft^ jpn betweon A as oause 
<pd B as effect; ; yet it can very well be oon ceiTed that, m 
nbenomena/thgy nmy be ueceMarily donneoted w one wpmwi a* 
la j^ ceH*in w^v if- f- with teyard to time-rdationa) 1 bq tha t 
th mr ooold not be eeparated withont ooatradicting -^hat oop- 
pe^oD, by means of which this expcri 
they arc fil'jn:-. anil in which 
And so it u:i 
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poaaiblo in which 
c ognisable by n a. 
fuund to be in fact ; so that I was able not only 
to prove the objectiTe reality of the concept of cause Jn regard 
to obiwts of ^^rpfTTY'"'^ frnt alao to dtduc^^^ 
<ffiioept fay reaaon of the neoeari^ of tl» oqmwMoit : 



that is, to show the poaaibility of its origin &om pure nnder- 
■tanding without any empirical sources; and thus, after remov- 
ing the source of empiricdfim, I Ti'aa able also to overthrow the 
inevitable consequcDee of this, namely, scepticism, first with 
lagani to pbysicfd scieace, and then with regard to mathe- 
{jui which empiricism hae just the eame groundsj, both 
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bein^ sdenoes which have reference to objects of pos&ible 
expenenoe ; herewith overthrowiug tho tliornugh doubt of 
whatever theoretio reason professes to discern. 

But how is it wjth the a pplication of this cafpgory f>f fa^y-- 
sality (imd all tho othora ; for without tliem there can bo no 
knowl-'lgi/ i.iFaiiythini^exiBting V t(j things wl uch aig not oS* 
r possible aypanepee, "biit lie beyond its bounds P^^J^jg. 



I was nblelio deduce tho objooiiTe reality o f these concepts only 
with regard to objects of ^lossibie experieiice (i72 )i BIil uviill llils 
very faot, that I have saved them, only in case I have proved 
that objects may by means of them be thought, though not 
determined d priori ; this it is that gives them a place in tho 
pure undorstnntling, by which tbey are referred to objects in 
general (sensible or not sensible). If aoytliiag is still waotiiig , 
it i a fhfit -wli ifth is thn nf>ndif,i on of the applicaif '^n ftf thflf* "f*'^ 
gones, and eBpooiall y that of ca^lsali^rf to objects, namely , 
uituition; tor whcro thi s is not given, the ftp iilji^nUnn ./>.•//■ « 
view to ihtorefie knowkdge of the object^ as a n^'^a fiffl V"- i« in^- 
jossijilaj and thorofore if anyone ventures on it, is (oa iu the 
oritiquB of the pure reason) ahsolately forhiddpn.y ljtill, the, 

objective reality of the OOaOe jt. (f^^ nftiianlify) mmnina, luifl it. 

can be iised even of noum eaft, but without our being able in 
the least to deline tue oonoopt theoretioallT flo aa to produc e 
knowledg e. If^or that thia ooooept, even in reference to an 
object, contains nothing impossible, was shown by this, that 
even while applied to objects of sense, its seat was certainly 
fixed in the pure uudurstaDdiug; and although, when rcforrod 
to things in thomselves (which cannot bo chjecta of osporienco), 
it is not capable of being determined so as to rf|)ri?8ont a drjini/s 
object for tho purpose of Lheorotio knowledge ; yet for any other 
purpose (for instance a practical) it might be capable of being 
determined so as to have such appHcation. Tliis could not bo 
the case if, as Iltime maintained, this concept of causality con- 
tained something absolutely impossible to be thought. 

In order now to rliai^gpir thi« "^ndition ^l ilm a ]ipl i rflliifm 
of the said concept to noumens, we need only repall wh y ^ e 
ftye not c ontent with its opp Uoatiou to objects. oLaxpcriezuKrhut 
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desire also to apply it to things in themsclvee. It will oppear, 
then, that it is not a thooretio but a practical purpose (173) 
that m nEea "tTiie a n coeaaify. In speculafion, even it wo were 
anooeesJulLD it, we slioulj not really guin anythiug in the 
knowledge of nature, or generally with regard to such ohjeota 
aa are given, hut we should make a wide step from the sensibly 
conditioned (iu which we have already enough to do to maia- 
tiun ourselves, aud to fuUow carefully thi3 chain of causes) to 
the superseQEible, in order to complete our knowledge of pcin- 
oipleB and to fix its limits : whereas there always remains an 
infinite obasm unfilled between those limits and what we know : 
and we should hare hearkened to a vain curiosity rather than a 
solid deure of knowledge. 

to objects ^in theoretical knowledge), it 1i |M ^y « rftlaUnn t^ 

tfie faculty of desire , wliJnh in thamfnyn otiWtUl ih^ ffnll, mnA »h» 

jure will , inasmud mp ure nnderetandinn; {in thJa case f^nt,A 
|g H^iiMi'niii thf^iiph tiin i^ ere oonoeption of a law . The 
o hjactire reality of * pn"^ »i^t^ or, what is the same thing, of a 
pure practical reason, ia. given in the moral law a iviotL as it 
wore, by a fact, for so wa may nama a dator^^m^JJnn nf tl.« v^l] 
■-liif*!) U inAyJUKlA. fllthonyl^ it An^ nM. rt^ nn ^r^ipInVnl p»'n- 
«i|iIfiS. ^°^f in the notion of a will the U\t\m if "ftlivli^iy " 
a lready cont ainwl, f^rt ^^""* tilfi nfttiftl "^ * p"^ "'" ^ntaip* 

ia not determinable by phy sical laws, and p onaoQaeutlv is not 
osyable o ^ 'my ""p-'f"' :-.i.>:«:f.n ». preol o | i ts re > H<iyi tat , 
'"ff'^HiMfc flOmilfitnlir jnftiififttt :te M^rtf^tivo >ft*1i't^y ^ priori in 
t he pure praotioal Im y ; nnt, inilp«H (ua is easily seen) for the I 
purposes of the theoretioal, but of the practical use of reason. \ 
Now the notion of a being that has free will is the uoliou of a 
atuM Houmenoiit &iid that this uotion involves no oootradiction 
(171) we are already aasured by the fact— that ioa«mucb as the 
concept of cause has arisen wholly from pure underotauding, 
and has its objective reality assured by the Deduction, as it u 
moreover in ita origin independent ou any seDi^ible conditions, 

it is, therefore, not restricted to pheuomena (unloas we wanted 

L 
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to maka a definite theoretic nee of it), bnt can be applied 
equally to thinga that are objeots of the pure understanding. 
But, since this application oannot rest on any intuition (for 
ictiiition can only be sensible), therefore, eaiua noufnfnon, as 
regards the theoretic use of reason, although a powible and 
thinkable, is yet an empty notion. Now, I do not desire by 
means of this to ttmierstaixd ihforeiicalltf the nature of a being, 
If) ao far as it has a pure tnll ; it is enough for IQO to have 
thereby designated it as such, and hence to combine tbo notion 
of causality with that of freedom (and what is inseparable from 
it, the moral law, as its detei-mining principle). Now this right 
I flertainly have by virtus of the pure, not-empirtcal, origin of 
the notion of cause, since I do not consider myeelf entitled to 
make any use of it exoept in reference to the moral law which 
dfterminea its reality, that is, only a praotical use. 

If, with Hume, I had denied to tho notion of causality all 
objective reality in its [theoretic^] use, not merely with regard 
to things in themselTos tho (superEonsible), but also with regard 
to tho objects of the sensen, it would have lost all significance, 
and being a theoretically impossible notion would have been 
declared to be quite useless ; and sincd what is nothing cannot 
be matle any use of, the practical use of a concept tficoreticaUy 
nvli would have boon absurd. But, as it is, the_02acB{it-of 
j causality free from empirical conditions, allhoujj-b ff^fty 
{i.e. wit hout any appropri ate intuition], is yet thBorBlioally 
•possible (i76) f and refers to on mdeterminate ohject. but in 
compensation significance is given to it in the mor al law, and 
con)^..qucutly ia a practical geu6c. I have, indeed, no intuition 
which should determine its objective theoretic reality, but not 
the lees it has a real application. -ghich_ia o5hibi fH in rr"'^"*^" 
In intfintiona or maxims; that iej_it has a pr actical reality , 
/which can be specified, and this is suthciout to justify it even 
with a view to noumona. — — ^ — -— ^- 

Now, this objeetive reahty of a pure concept of the under- 
standing in the sphere of the supereensiblo, once brought in, 

* [lbs origimtl tuu " praoticall ; " clearly an error.] 
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giTca an objectiTe reality also to all the other categories, 
altLough only so far as tliey sU»d in necessary oonnexioa with 
the determining principle of the will (the moral law) ; a reality 
only of practical application, which has not the least effect iu 
enlarging our theoretical knowledge of theso objects, or the 
diflcernment of their nature by pure reason. So we shall find 
also in the sequel tha t these cftt<?gorie8 refer only to beings bb 
inM/igeiieei, and in them only to the relation of rea*on to th» 
teill - onq peqnentlv. alwara only to the 1^raciieal^ and beyond 
this cannot pret^ind to any knowledge of these haingi: and 
whatBTer other roonertiea bdonyiny to tho thftM-ftta'ft^J fypr^. 
eenta tion of su pereeusible thin g e may be brought into coi^- 
nexinn w ith these categories, thia ia not to '^ft rpfiknnnH \» 
Tn. ?■■:::*>. but only as a right (in a ptflMiftnl jwM'n t of y^ay , 

hnwwyr.r, it iy ^ BflflFllini^] *" atlnn'f ntu! ftitmimft ciml^ ^"MlgB; 

eren. in the case "where we [conceive'] siipersensiMe heinge 
(e. g.^ Godj according to analogy, that is, a purely rational 
rdation. of wliicli we make & prantidal naa with rrfe rence to 
whrtP 13 ^pnglblej and. thufl the application ta the supocsanAihle 
f-}-\\ '}'• w I" ■■ '■"■^1 pfiint riT YJtfw ilo'jii B^rt jpTO puro thcorrtio 
'. :l 1 t h luragemop i to run riot into the tran- 
scendent. 



' [Th« 'veth, isdiapenssliU to Uie mue, is abaeob tnm tho origiosl toxt. j 
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(176) CHAPTER IL 



OF TUE OOIfCEFI OF AN^ OBJECT Or PURE PBACTICAL 
REASON. 

1 Bt a concept of t bejiraGtiqal reason I undprBtflnd the idga of 

I an objectjta.an_offect po ssible to be produced through freodom- 

To be an obje ct of praotioal knowledge, as such, Biguiflcs, 

therefore."onlv tho ralfttion of th? yill tn t]\P, fti;| i»" by \vllif!^^ 

tli6 obj&ot or ita oppogito wonli^ bn TnnW ^^; a nd to decide 

is onl_y to disooru the po68n>ility or imjio saibilJty of ic JUnuj the 
ao tjon by w luoli^ ij wTlLad JhA ^mil^/Jr pwar fAlv.»t wl.mT. 
experience muRt deoide), a fi flrttfiJB ^M '^^ ^*''^i]M hft r^aJiyeil. If 
the object bo tnfccn as the determining principle of our desire, 
it must first be known whether it is physicaiiy possible by the 
froD USD of our powers, before we deeide whether it is an object 
of practical reason or not. On the other hand, if tho law can 
bo considered u priori ns tho determining principle of the 
action, and tho latter therefore as determined by pure practical 
reason ; tlie judgment, ■whether a thing (177) is an object of 
puro practieiU reason or not dooe not dopond at all on the 
comparison with our physical power ; and tho question is on]y 
whether wo s^hould irill an aation that is directed to the exist- 
ence of an object, if the object were in our power; hence the 
previous question is only as to the moral possiOilify of the 
action, for in this case it is not the object, but the law of the 
will, that ifi the determining principle of the action. Tho_oaly 
^bjiwj^ cjif jirftntiniil rpflsnn are thereforfl^thoso of goerf and erif. 
F or by tlia fomn>r is meant an object n eoesBarily dosirec t 
according ti' a priiidj-ilo of rra^oii ; by the latter one n eoea- 
Barily shunned, ulso according lo a principlflof reoenn. 

If the noiioD of good is uut to bo dc-rivod from an ante- 
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cedent practical law, but, on the continry, is to serve as ita 
foundation, it oon only lis the notion of oometliing whofte exist- 
ence promiseB pleasure, and thua detenninos the causality of 
the subject to produce it, that is to say, determines the faculty 
of dMire. Now, since it is impossible to diswTn d priori what ,,^ 

idea ivill be accompanied with phmure, and what with pain, it ] \ 
will depend on experience alone to find out what is primarily ' ' 
good or evil. The property of the snhject, with referenoo to 
■which alone this esperinient can bo made, is the fetUnrj of 
pleasure and pain, a Tcoeptirity belonging to the internal sense ; 
thus that only would bo primarily good with which the sensa- 
tion of picafture is iinmediatoly connected, and that simply e\-il 
which immciliatply escitos pain. Since, howorer, this is opposed 
even to the usage of language, wliicU distinguishes the phatani D 

I from the good^ the unplfamnt from the evil^ and requires that .>' 

good and evil shall always be judged by reason, and, therefore, v/\< 
by ooncei)ta which can be oommutiicated to everyone, and not T 



I 
I 



I 

I 
I 



by mere sensation, which is limited to individual subjects* and 
their sueecptibility (i:s); and, since nevertheless, pleasure or 
pain cannot bo connected with any idea of an object d priori, 
the philosopher who thought himself obliged to make a feeling 
of pleasure the foundation of his practical judgments would 
Oftll that good which is a means to the pleasant, and erii what is 
• oauM of unpleasantuees and pain ; for the judgment on iho 
rolatioQ of means to ends oertainly belongs to reason. But, 
although reason is alono capable of discerning the connexion of 
means with (heir ends (bu that the will might ovon be defined 
OS tho faculty of ends, aince these are always dotormining 
principles of the desires), yet the practical maxims which would 
follow from the aforesaid principle of the good being merely a 
means, would never contain as the object of the will anything 
good in itself, but only something good /or wmfthing : the good 
would always be merely the useful, and that for which it is 



* [Or '' {nmfiiliatel;," i. #, witluut referenoo to anj nlturior mult.] 

* ftbe uriginftl haa *< obj«ota " [ubj«ot«], wbioh iD&k«B do wdm. 1 lutT* 
tiMrafon ventorcd to correct it.] 
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ttsefa] mufit always lie outsitie the will, in eensation. Now if 
thii as a pleasant sensation were to be distiugtmbed from, the 
notion of good, then there would be nothing primnrily good at 
all, but the good would have to be sought ouly in the means to 
something else, namely, some pleasantness. 

It is an old formula of the schools : NUiil appetimus nisi mh 
ratione boni: Nihil arersamtir nisi sub ratione mali, and it is used 
often correctly, but often niso in a manner injurious to philo- 
sophy, because the oxpreasions boni and m<iU are ambiguous^ 
owing to tho povorty of language, in consequence of which, 
they admit a double sense, and, therefore, inevitably bring tho 
practical laws into ambiguity; and philosophy, which in em- 
ploying them becomes aware of the different meanings in tho 
same word, but can find do special expressions for them, is 
driven to subtile distincLious about which there is subsequently 
DO unanimity, because the distinotiou (179} oould not be directly 
marked by any suitable expression.* 

The Gorman language has the good fortnne to posseas ei- 
presaions which do not allow this difference to be overlooked. 
It posaesses two very distinct concepts, and especially distinct 
expressione, for that \vhioh the Latins express by a single word, 
homim. For bomim it lias "das Gute" [good], and "doa 
Wohl " [well, weal], for malum " das Buae " [evil], and " das 
tihel " [ill, bad], or "dasWeh" [woo]. So that we express 
two quite distinct judgments when we consider in an action the 
good and evil of it, or our iccal and icoe (ill). Hence it already 
follows that the above quoted psychological proposition is at 
least very doubtful if it is translated ; " we desire nothing 
eicept with a view to our treat at ttoe '* ; on the other hand, if 

' Besides tliii), the expressian aub raiiane boni is also omliiguU'US. tvt 
it naj mean : We ri^prvsrnt sometliiiig to ounelvea as gnod, ffhcn tyid 
bwMiTJiie we desire (will) it ; or, we desire ■omething bccanso wo rejireifnt it 
to oorwlret &s good, w tliut either the deelro deteriniaoE the Dotioo of the 
object OS n good, or the notion of good det«riiiiue)t tLe desire (the wiU) ; bo 
that in tbe iirst ciuc sub ratione boni would mean ve will something tinder 
iht id«a of the good ; in the second, in coiuequenca of thia idta, which, fu 
delerminiiig the volition, must preuede it. 
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wo render it thus: "under the diieotion of reason we desire 
nothing except so far as we esteem it good or evil/' it in 
indubitably certain, and at the same time quite clearly ex- 
pressed.' 

W«U or itf alffj^y im r^ieB only a reference to our oondi tion, 
9t.piew-* "*• '■"j-^""'""'^| oa one of plemire or pain, and if we 
deaire or avoid an object on this account, it ia only so far as it is 
referred to our senailiility and to the feeling of pleasore or pain 
that it produces. Hut, pnn rf n * t mil nlimy B i rnplioH ft Pftfnrenp e to 
the tft'//, aa determined by the idw of rf^ fffu, te* mwlr^ «rt methipiy 
ifa obfeet (if") ; f"" '** is jmrar tlRff-rmin ed directly by the obiee t 

and_^S-UlBa^A^^ but^ a *'"^MKr ^f tflking ft J V^ o^ reason 
tar «.h^ n^ ptira /^f .im.-a^iti^utt -^ whioh ftQ object m&y b* 

realized). (iQwi anH ^y'* Ulflmfgr" "'^ pr^p^ij^ T^larraA ^ft 

to bo£f)nfiqy p vJl fiL fliilutt-lj [i. e. iu cvcry rospeot and without 
an J further condition]^ or is to bo bo estcemcdT-it.oaa only be 
tht.' ijiiiniier 'f !i' tiiig, the moxim of ill" « iU, and conflfiquantly 
tlu ucLiug puTMuu himself os a good ur evil luuu that oaa bti.flft 
wiled, and not a thing. 

However, then, men may laugh at the Stoic, who in the 
Beverost paroxysms of gout cried out : Pain, however thou tor- 
mentost me, I will never admit that thou art an evil (icaKu»>, 
wiaUtm) : ho was right. A bad thing it certainly was, and his 
cry betrayed that j but that any evil attached to him thereby, 
this he had no reason wliatever to admit, for pain did not in 
the least diminish the worth of his person, but only that of his 
condition. 11 he had been conscious of a single lie it would 



1 [Tie Gaulish laopiac* marks tli« distinction in ijnenUan, ' 
pcrfe«Uj. *■ Evil " ii not abulutclj rMtrict«d to morftl oril ; ws ^idC tbo 
oi phj'tivml evils, but oevUioly when not so qoaUBcd it applies araally [&s 
u attJMtive, perhaps exdosivcly) to moral evil. " Bad" is taon gvneml, 
but vbea awd with a word conaotia^ tooral qoaliUei, it cjtpr«s«es moral 
nil; for exsiapl«, a '■ bsd toad," n. " bikd •rhular." TttMS Words ar« 
•4]rnioJogie«Jl> the same a» tb« Ocrmao "ubri" and "base" rasptativ«ly. 
*' Good" it ambiguous, being opposed to " bad," as wall aa to ■* ctU," but 
tba eon«i])oaditH{ Q«nnati word is eqnally smbigiwua.] 
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have lowcrod his pride, biit pain served only to raise it, when 
he was consclouB that he had not deserved it by any un- 
righteous action by which ho had reudered himself worthy of 
punishment. 

What we ralt gnnd miiat be an object of desire in the j'lilg- 
ment of ove ry r ational "'"n» itP'* "'^■1 an nhj'^"*^ gf . averBion in ^ 
tho c ycB of cvcry oiiG ; thcroforo, in addition to sense, thia 
judgnuvl n ..■:-.^ i j -ftfutnn . So it is with truthfulness, as op- 
pOKGi] 1 i . I! with justice, as opposed to violenoo, &e. 

But we may onll a thing a bad [or ill] thing, which yet every- 
one must at tho miUQ timo acknowledge to be good, sometimes 
direotly, sometimps indirodly (isi]. Tho man who sulmiits to 
ft surgical operation feels it no doubt as a bad [illj thing, but 
by their reason he and everyone acknowledge it to bo good. 
If a man who delights in autinying and vexing peaceable 
]>eopIe at last receives a right good beating, this is no doubt a 
bad [ill] thing, hut everyone approves it and regards it as a 
good thing, ©Ten though nothing ehis residted from it; nay, 
even tbo man who reoeiros it must in his reason acknowledge 
that he has mot justice, bocauso he sees the proportion between 
good conduct and good fortune, which reason inevitably places 
before him, hero put into practieo. 

No doubt our weal and woo are of t^ry great importance i^ 
the estimation of our practical reason, and as far as our uattiie 
08 sonsihlo hoings is concerned, our hnppihcn& is the only thing 
of coHscf/ueiice, provided it is estimated as reason especially re- 
quires, not by the transitory sensation, but by the inHueuoe 
that tliia has on our wholfi oxistenoo, and on our satisfaction 
therewith; but it i* not aho/uttfy the onhj (hing of consequence. 
Man is a being who, as belonging to the world of senae, has 
wants, and so for his reason has an ofRce which it cannot t^ 
fuse, uaniely, to attend to the interest of his sensible natiixe, 
and to form practical maxims, even with a view \f\ the happi- 
ness of tliis life, and if possible even to that of a future. But 
he is not so completely an animal as to bo indifferent to what 
reason says on its own account, and fo use it merely as an 
in.iriniment for the satisfaction of his wants as a sensible being. 
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For the possession of reason would not raise his worth ahove 
that of the iirutwt, if it is o servo him only for the same pur- 
pose that iustinwt serves iu them ; it would in that case be only 
a partioularinelhod whicli nature had employed to equip man 
for the Nime pnda (igj] for which it has qualified brutes, without 
qualifying him for any higher purpose. No doubt once this 
arrangement of nitturo has been made for him ho requires reason 
in order to talce into coneideratioD his weni and woe, but besidos 
thifi ho possMsae it for a higher purpose also, namely, not only 
to take into consideration what is good or evil iu itself, about 
which only pure reason, uuinflueuced by any sensible interost> 
can judge, but niao to di.stii)gni»h this esttnmle thoroughly from 
the former, and to make it the supreme condition thereof. 

In esUmatiug what is good or evil In itself, as distiuguished 
from what can be so enCed only relatively, the following point 
axv to be considered. Either a rational prinoiDle is alrfla dv 
oonoeived, as of itself i^a A^imrmmin^ prn oiDle of the will . 

without regard to pow iMa nh^Mdm nt d«rh-ft fanil tlinrpfom by I 

the mere legislatJTe form nf ^bo mminii, n^fi in i\nh noma 
that prindp le ia a pnujtioal d ortori law, and p^ffl iTf""" « 
tpposed lo be practical of ififlnl* 'y**- law Jn that case deter- 
inneB the will uireotly; the action cnnf"'"'"'^ *^" '* '" ffftftrf if* 



» y; a will wbow maxim alwa^ conforms to this hiw is goo d 
wnhUtij/ in every respect^ an d is the sa pretn e condtlion (ifull_, 

maxim of the wi ll is conseqnent on a deiwrnining prin- 
cipla ofaesire wJuch prosuppoees an object of plaamro or pain. 
Bomething therefore f*-"* f''^'^ fit (^I f"^! "'*^' ^ Paxim o f 
reason that we should punae tha former gji'* «>^f^ *>*" in**". 



determines our aotiona as good rehUivoly to onr inclinatio n, 

vHiich th»y are means), and in that case the ee '^* VT"^ flft" 
n^ rar bo oalled la wa, ^mt n my ^m^**"* »nt;»'^T pnHt<i^^LC![l^ 
ugpts. The end itself, the plesAure that we eeek, i& in the latter 
not a ffoo({ but ft Wf I/are ; not a oonoept of reason { 193), but 
an empirical ooooept of an object of sensation ; but the um of 
the means thereto, that is, the action, is ncrcrtheless oalled 
good (because rational deliberation ia required for il), not how- 
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ever good abfiolutely, but ouly relutively to our sensuous nature, 
with regard to its feelmgs of pleasiird and displeasure ; but the 
will wbose maxim is affected thereby is uot a pure will ; this 
16 directed only to that in which pure reason by itself can be 
practical. 

This is the proper plaoe to explain the paradox of method 
in a critique of Practical Reason, namely, that th$ concept of 
good and erii must noi be deierniinefi bt fore ifie moral Uite [of tvhich 
iiseans as if it must be the /ouHtiation ' ^ j but onf{/ (\fi« ^r jd c"'^ *y . 
■Hwi^f tffif. _ In faot even if we did not know that the priaolple 
of moralify is a puro d ptiori law determining the will, yet, 
that we may not assume principles quite gratuitOTuly, we must, 
^leaiit at Hvht, leave it mtdccided, whether the will has merely 
empirical prinoipAes of determination, or whether it has oot also 
pure a ftriori principles ; for it is contrary to all rules of philo- 
sophical method to asguiue as decided tliat whioh is the very 
point in question. Supposing that we wished to begin with the 
concept of good, in order to deduce from it the laws of the will, 
then this oonoept of an object (as a good] would at the same 
time assign to us this object as the sole determining principle 
of the will. Now, since tiiis concept had not any praotioal d 
priori law I'or its staudiiril, the criterion of good or ovil could 
not be placed in anything but the agreement of the object with 
our feeling of pleasure or pain ; and the use of reason could 
only consist in detemuDing in the first place this pleaatire or 
pain in oounesion with all the sensations of my existence, and 
in the Bcc^ond plaoe the means of securing to myself the objeot 
of the pleasure (i84). Now, as experience alone can decide what 
oonforms Lo the feeling of pleasure, and by hypothesis the prac- 
tical law is to be hosed on this as a condition, it follows that 
the possibility of d priori practical laws would be at ouoe ex- 
oluilGd, because it was imagined to be necessary firtut of oil to 
find an object the concept of which, as a good, should constitute 
the universal though empirical principle of determination of the 
will. But what it was neoesaory to inquire first of all was 
whether there is uot an d priori determiuiug principle of the 
viil (aud this oouM never be found anywhere but iu a pure 
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practical law, in so for as this law prescribes to maximB morclj 
their form without regard to an object). Since, however, we 
laid the foandation of all praotioal law iu au object deterrained 
by our conceptiooa of good and evil, whereas without a previous 
law that object could only Le coueeived by empirical concept*, 
wo hove dopriTod oursolvoa boforohand o£ the possibility o£ even 
conceiving a p ure practic al law. O n the other hand, if we badi 
first iuvcstisated the l atter toalyttosll y, we ahou M baH LimULdi 
that it ia nviti t^'^ ^""^^^pTfi f g^^ ^fm object that d etermineaj 
t he nigral l^g, tmd nyn^i>K if possible^ b ut that, on the ooptrary ^ 
ku the m oral law tlmt first Hnfjnniin*- t^^ "Tnrmiifi nf 



gad mates it possible, so far as it d eservee the pame of 
fchsoltttely . 

Thia remark, which only concerns tho method of ultimate 
£tbical inquiries, is of importance. It explains at once the 
occasion of all the mistakes of philosophers with respect to the 
aupreme principle of morals. For Lh^y sought for an object of 
the will which they could make the matter and principle of a 
law [which consequently could not determine the will directly 
but by means gf that object referred to the feeling of pleasure 
or pain (las) ; whereas they ought first to have searched for a 
law that would detanuiie the will d priori and directly, and 
afterwards determine the object in aooordanoo with tho will). 
Now, whether they placed this object of pleasure, which was 
to supply the supreme oonoeption of goodnees, in happiuess, in 
perfeotioD, in moral [feeling'], or in the will of Qod, their 
principle in every case implied heteronomy, and they must 
ioeritably come upon empirical conditions of a moral law, since 
their object, which was to be the immediate prindple of the 
will, oould not bo called good or bad except iu its immediat« 
relation to feeling, which is always empirical. It i8-QttIy_li 
forma l Jpw — ihnt. ia , p fj « ^h i rh pp"'"r'^'" *■" ■■■■■■ tnthUp 
mote than the form o f its aniv ersal lee 
Moditk)!! of it* fn#«ii ns — thM r^n be 



ti [BoMnkruki' t«it bai ■' kw"— oorUial; on flmr {**0«Mli" fw 
"OoniM"); BartciuUin <wm«t9 it.] 
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prinfiplft o f prac t iftftl rftfij^on . The ancients avowed tliis error 
witliuiit i'i>ii{:ea]tuGiit hy directing all Ibeir moral iaqtiiriea to 
thfl determination of the notion of the giimmum boutim, whieh 
they int-ended afterwards to make the determining pnLoiple of 
the will in the moral law ; whoreaa it ia only far later, whon 
the moral law has been first established for itwlf, and ohown 
to bo tho dii'oct detormiuLng principle of the will, that this 
object can be presented to tho will, whoso form ia now dotor- 
miaod ti priori ; and this we shall undertake in the Dlalectio 
of the pure practical reason. Tlie moderns, with whom the 
qnestion of the summum boHum has gone out of fashion, or at 
least seems to have bcoomo a Booondory matter, hide the same 
error under vague expressions (as in many other eases). It 
•hows iteelf, nevertheless, in their systems, as it always pro- 
duces hotoronomy of praefical reason; and from this can never 
be derived a moral law giving universal commands. 

(tsfl) Now, sinoB the notions of good and evil, as conse- 
( jnon^ e8_nf thn ri jiriotj dffArmi^fltiff;^ n f the wjll, imply also 
^ pu re practioal principle, and therelor«-»~cainnlity Tf p^irfi 
reason; hence they do n ot originally refer to oliiJ Bf Ij* fan «« (ft i 
b e, for instance. speCTal modes ot the spithet '" "T^i^y ^ *>»* 
mnnifold of g ivBii- intuitJonft in nna. nnnawnn-^iin-ia') li^n tha , 
pure concep ts of tho understanding or calogon'es of reason i n 
its theoretio em ployment ; on the co ntrary, they presuppose ' 
that otijeets are gi ran ^ tUt Ihfly are all toodes {niocli) of » I 
single oategojy, namely, thnt nj oaaaality. the determinimr i 
prineiplo of whicli consists in the rational conception of a law. ; 
which OS a law of freedom reason givee to itself, thereby 4 I 
jirioi'i proving itself practioal. However, as tho actions on the 
one sidtt come under a law which is not a physical law, but 
a law of freedom, and consequently "belong to tho conduct of 
beings in the world of intelligence, yet on the ot&fr *idf as 
events in the world of senso they belong to phenomena; hence 
the detemunations of a practical reason are only poasihle in 



' [For the m«aaing of this exp^resinon, Bee th« Critiqys of Pure Jleaton 
ttass. hy Meiklejohn, p. 82.] 
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^feronco to tLe latter, and therefore in uccordanco witb the 
categories of the understanding; not indewl with a view toanjr 
theoretic employmout of it, i.t. so an to hriog tho manifold of 
(Benfflbje) intuition uDdor one oonaeiousne&s d priori ; but only 
to snbject the manifold of de»ire» to the unity of conaciousneea 
of a practical reason, giving it commands in tho moral law, t, e. 
to a puro will d priori. 

These catftsoi-in (^ f fre^n^~.Ktvr bo WO ohooso to oall them in 
■oontrast to those theoretic oategories which are categories of 
phyaioal nature — have an obvious advantago over the latt«r, 
inasmuch as the latter aro only forms of thought which desig- 
nate objects in an inde&uite manner by mennis of uniretsal 
concepts for ©very possible intuition ; the former, on the oon- 
trary, refer to the de t emin ftf'"" "f fi frT\' e kctice m^ l (to which 
indeer] no exactly oonvHimnding intuition can be assigned (is?), 
but which hae as its fouudation a pure practical d priori law, 
whioh is not the cose with any concepts belonging to the theo- 
retic use of om- cognitive faculties] ; hence, instead of the form 
of intuition (space and time], which does not lie in reason itself, 
bat haa to bo drawn from another sourco, uamoly, the sensi- 
bility, these heii g eleme ntary practical concepts h ave as their 
foundation t lift /unn of a pure tridy wliioli la given in reaaon. and 



tWofore Li thrt tliinkiiig facuity itself. From th is it happ^if 
that as aUnrBtioftta.af pure practioal reason have to do onl y. 
with the dttrrmiuntioti of ilic tcilt^ not witli the physical oondi'^ 
tioDs [of pr n rtWl ■^^ittyf** '^'^ i^f^nf i n t i '^f o nti'* pMn > *** *M 
practical a i/riori principles in rolatio " *^ f^"* Mipw*mt> pringip ltt 
of flreedom are at once oc^nitions, and have not to wait for 
iyto itioni in ordi yy *^ itgyiyo wgniB eanoo, and tha^ fnr {|ti«^ 
re markable — "««", ^flpglHf^ **' ' V "'■■"—*—* prnrlmw t^ ^ reality 
ot tha t to which they refer (the int ention of the will), whioh 
is not the caae wit h theoretical con cept Uiily we must be' 
earefai to olnurVo tnai inese catogorios only apply to the prao- 
tioal reason ; and thus they proceed in order from those wbioh 
are as yet subject to sensible oonditiotis and morally indeter- 
niiuate to those whi(^ are free from sensible ooudilious, and 
detonnined merely by the moral law. 
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(lB8) Table of the Caitgorm of Freeiiom i'eiaimJs h tAe 
Kothns of' Good and Evil. 

I.— GCAKTITY. 

Sobjectirt, aeoording to iDszimB ^prticUcal (gnmum* of th» iodiTidml]. 

Objeotive, aecording to principle (precepU)* 

A priori both objecitiT« asd subjective principles of freedom (Amm). 

n.-QUALlTY. 

Pra«ticn1 rales of aceion {prtrcepUva), 
Fraotical rules of omiaion (prvhibitiva). 
Praotioal rules of eTccf>tioH» {exeeptivai), 

UI.— RELATtON. 

To p^rionalHy. 

To the condition of Hat person. 

Stelpneal^ of one person to the oontlltioii of the otbera. 

IV.— MODALITY. 

The ptrmiiUd and the/ortii/J-n. Mh«. -^ OKt**. •— *^ 
Diify end the cantrart/i to duly, AJa "j *^'^* ■ 
Perfect and itnpfrfect duty, 

(isa) It will at ones be obaerred that in this table freedom 
is oonsidcred oa a eort of cau^alitj not siiliject to cmpiriDol prin- 
ciples of dotcrmi nation, in regard to actions posailDle b^' it, vhich 
are plieuomeua in the world of sense, and that cousequently it 
18 referred to the categories wliioh conoem its physical pfissibility, 
wliiUt yet each, category ia taken so universally that the deter- 
mining principle of that oausality can be placed outside the 
world of sense in freedom as a propert}- of a being in the vorld 
of intelligenoo ; and finally tho cfttegorios of modality introduce 
tho transition from practical principles goncrally to those of 
moralityj but only prohkmaticnthj. These can bo established 
dogmatical!;/ only by tho moral law. 

I add nothing further hero in explanation of the present 

table, since it is intelligible enough of itself. A division of this 

kind based on principles is very useful in any science, both for 

the sake of tlioronghneas and intelligibility. Thus, for instance, 

^"^ we know from thti preooding table and iU first number what we 
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most begin from in procttoal inquiries, namelj, from the 
maxims which everyone founds on Im own inclinations; the 
precepts which hold for a species of rational beings so far as 
thej agree in certain inolinailons ; and finally the law which 
holds for all without regard to their inclinations, &o. In this 
way we survey the whole plan of what has to be done, every 
question of practical philosophy that has to be answered, and 
also the order that ia to be followed. 



I 
I 



I 



0/ Ihe Tffpic of the Pu rj 

It IB the notioD8_ of _CAfW^ ^"'l tril that finrf determine an 
nltj aflt 9f thy will. They tbam selvBa, howeTpr_(i80j, are eubjoct 
t« ft^pwuvHwil T-.tla nf rflft.snip , yhif^i ^* '* " P"*" rcogon^ deter- 
laiiaftilip will d piHori relati Tel y \*} Hjfi nlg^nL Now, whether 
an aetion whiob is possible to iis in the world of sonsc, oomosv^^^j 
under the rule or not, is a g,uestiou to be decided by the prao- 
Ucal Judgment, by which what is said in the rule uuiversally 
[in ebiti-aclo) is applied to an action t'w concrtto. But ainfie^»_ 
praoticnl rule of pure f^^son ia the fi ritijtiii" "' ft""'''"' con- 
oema the eiigtenco of an . y b jyt. and in t&c second place as a 
pradical ruU of pure reaaon^' implJeq UjOVKaiy as regoiAft the 
exisienoo o\ the action, and thereforfl is a ^fgactiool law, not a 
physical law dependiniy on empirical prinaiplaa of detanadnaUonj 

1^^ ■ Iaw nf freedom by w^^^Ji y^ ^ la \n bw Hntfiniiined 
***^W*"'^^"*^J ^n anjrthing ampirieal (merely by ihe oonooption 
«f a kw and its form), whereas all instances that can oooor o f 

experience of physical niit nt-ft ; lig ntWj it n eem* absurd to CTpeot 

dipeada only on tlie law of nature, yet admita olthe appUoation . 
to it. of A law of Ireed5Tn7"aD3^ (o which we can apply (he supg^ 
leasiblo jdoa.of ,the morally good which lb to be tahibitad, i»-it- 
Mt jpmyg fp^ ThuB, the Judgmuut of the pure practical reason is | 
subject to the same ditDcultieB as that of the pure theoretioal | 
reason. The latter, however, had moons at hand of escaping 
from these difficulties, because, in regard to the theoretioal 
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employment, intuitioiu were requir&d to which pure coaoepts 

of the understanding oould bo appliod, and such intuitions 

(though only of ohjecU of the wdses) can be given d priori^ 

and tlierefon;, as for as regards the uuion of llie manifold In 

tiiem, conforming to the pure d priori concepts of the nnder- 

jbtanding as acfiemafn. On the other baud, the morally good is 

r sometlkiijg whose object is supersensible ; for which, therefore, no- 

*r^gBg corresponding can be found in any sensible intuition [i»i). 

Judgment depending on laws of pure praotical reaaon eeemi . 

jiherefore, to be subjeot to special diffinnltJes arising from 

thJB, th at a la w of fre&Aom is to be applied to actions, which " 

•^ ^a ny^ ts tafci ny place in the worid of Bepsa. and whioh, eo 

l ar, belong to physjoal nature . 

But hero again is opened a favourablo prospect for the pure 
praotical Judgment. When I subsume under a pure praciieal 
law an action possible to mo in the world of senso, I am not 
ooncerried with the possibility of the action aa an ovont in the 
world of seuse. Thi;^ is a matter that belongs to the decision 
of reasou in its theoretic use aooordiug to the law of causality, 
vhiob is a pure concept of the understanding, for which reason 
has a schtma in the sensible intuition. Physical oaiisality, or 
the eoiidition under wlueU it takes place, belougs to the physi- 
cal ooucepts, the schema of which is sketched by transcendental 
imagination. Here, howovor, wo havo to do, not with the 
schema of a case that occurs according to laws, hut with the 
schema of a law itself (if the word Is allowable here), since 
the foot that the will (not tho action relatively to its efTeol) is 
determined by tho low alone without any other principle, con- 
nects the notion uf oausality with quite dilTerent couditions 
from tliose which constitute phy<iical conneTinn. 

The phyaical law being a law to wluoh the objects of sen- 
sible iutnition, as siuih, are subject, must have a sohema corre- 
sponding to it — that is, a general procedure of the imagination 
(by wliich it exhibits d priori to the senses the pure concept of 
the uuderstaudiug which tlie law detenuiues). But the law of 
freedom (that is, of a caiuality not subject to sensible oondi- 
tious], and consequently the oouoept of the unconditionally 
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good, cannot have any intuition, nor cousequentlj any ficliBma 
supplied to it for tlie purpose of ita upplication iti coneieto. 
Coiuequently tbo moral law has no faculty (103) but tiie under-l 
standing to aid its appliciition to physical objects [not thel 
imagioation) ; and tbo understanding for the purposes of the 
Judgment can provido for an idea of the reasou, not a schcnt' 
of tbo Bensibility, but n law, though onJy as to its form as law 
such a. law, however, as can be exhibited hi coitcrefo in objot 
of tbo eeoBes, and tberefot'o a law o( nature. We oau thorofoi 
call tliis law the Ti/jie of the moral law. 

Tho rule of the Judgment accxjrding to laws of pure pr 
tical reaaon is this : aak yoursielf whether, if tho action you [ 
proposo were to t&k<* plaoo by a law of tbo system of natiiro of 
which you wore yourself a part, you could rogord it as possible 
by your own will. Everyone does, iu fact, dccido by this rule 
whether actions are morally good or evil. Tlius, people say : 
■ If treryone permitted himself to deceive, when he thought) it to 
his advantage; or thought himself justified in shorteuiug hifl 
life as Bouu as ho was thoroughly weary of it ; or looked with 
perfect indifference on the necessity of othera ; and if you 
belougod to such au order of things, would you do bo with 

tthe oBsent of your own wilt Y Now everyone knows well that 
if he secretly allows him&elf to deceive, it does not follow that 
everyono else does bo ; or if , unobserved, ho is destitute 'of oom- 
poflsioD, others would not necessarily be eo to him ; henoe, thi«')J^ 
oomparison of tlio maiclm of his aotioas with a universal law of/\ >,'" 
nature is not the determining prinoiplo of hia will. Such a hi-niJ^/v . 
B is, nevertheless, a type of the eetimotion of tJie maxim on moral *" - ^ 
prindples. If the maxim of tho action is not such as to etaud ' 

the tott of tho form of a universal law of nature, thou it is 

morally impOBsihlo. This is tho judgment oven of common 
sense; for its ordinary judgments, even those of ex])erieDCO, 
are always based on tho law of uaturo. It bos it tliercforo 
always at hanrl, only that in cages (193) where emimiittj from 
JhedofH is to be criticised, it makes that late of nature only the 
type of a Uite 0/ freedom, because without something which it 
oould use as au example in a case of experieuoe, it could not 
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piuetico. 

It is therefore allowablo to me the syaiem of tkt w orld of ] 
8«w« as tba t^pe of a vtpersenuble tyttem of thiugs. pr9yidod I 
do n ot transfer to tho latter the intaitio "", t*r^^ wKat lif^pawil 
'ca^ ^ jhflm, l^iit mer^^Y apply to it the form of Aw in general fthe 
notion o f whioh ooonra ovon in the roommoneeti' aae ot reaaoD, 
but rnnnnf "hf 'Tfflnit oly known <i priori for any other purpose 
than tin pinv iri-ical ase of reaaonl : for lawa. aa such, ar e 
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Further, siuoe of all the eupei^euBiblo abeuLutely nothing 
[is known] except freedom (through the moral law), and this 
only so far as it is inseparably implied in that law, and more- 
over all supersenBiblo objects to which rensou might load us, 
following tho guidance of that law, have still no reality for us, 
except for tho purpose of that law, and for the use of mere 
practical roaaon ; and na llooson is authorized and even eom- 
pijlled to use physical nature (iu its pure furm as an object 
ot the understanding) as the type of tho Judgment ; hence, 
the present remark will serve to guard against reckoning 
amongst conoeptii themt^'hTS that which belongs only to the 
tffpic of concepts. This, namely, as a typic of the Judgment, 
guards against the euipincmn of prac tical rc agoit, which founds 
the practical noiiona of good and ovil mproly ou t'xperienood 
conseqncncea (ao called happiness). No doubt happiness and 
the infinite advantages which would result from a will deter- 
mined, by solf-tovo, if this will at tho same time erected itself 
.j)^ into a universal law of nature (im), may certainly servo as a 
*7^perfectly auitabla tj-pe for the morally Good, but it is not iden- 
tical with it. The same typic guards also against th o myaticigm 
of praotic al reason, whioh turns what served only as a at/mbot 
,t~ . * into a Khatui^ that ia, proposes to provide for the moral concepts 
ii'' actual intuitions, which, however, are not sensible (intuitions of 
an invisible Kingdom of God), and thus plunges into the Iran- 
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eoendont. What is befitting the use of the moral concepts Is only 
the rafionaimn of the Judgment, which takes from the sensible 
sjBtem of nature only what pura reason cau al&o oonoeive of 
itself, that is, conforrnity to law, and transfers into the super- 
BonBihle nothing but wliut oau conversely he actually exhibited 
by actions in the world of sense a<!Cording to the formal rule of 
a law of nature. IIoweTer, the caution against empiricitm of 
practical reason is much more importjint ; for* mystt'cmn is quite 
rectiDoilahle with the purity and sublimity of the moral law, 
and, besides, it is not Tery natural or agreeable to conimoa 
habita of thought to strain one's imagination to mip«r8ensibl6 
intuitions; and hence the danger on this side is not so general. 
Empiricism, on the contrary, cuts up at the roots the morality 
of intentions (in which, and not in actions only, consists the high 
worth that men can and ought to give to themselves), and sub- 
stitutes for duty something quite different, namely, an empiri- 
cal interest, witli whiuh the lucliuations generally are secretly 
leagued ; and empiricism, moreover, being on this account 
allied with all the inclinations u'hich (no matter what fashion 
they put on) degrade humanity when they ore raised to the 
<tigaity of a supreme practical principle; and as these nerer- 
cheless are bo favourable to everyone's feelings, it is for that 
reason much more dangerous than mysticism, which can never 
constitute a lasting condition of any great number of persons. 
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OF THE UOnVES OF PORE PHACTICAI. RRABON. 

What ia o aeential in the moral w[>rf:fa of ftotionB is jfiat ih e 
moral hw shou ld directly determine th e tciU. IE the determination 
of the will takes place in oonformity indeed to the monil law, 
but only by luoaua at & feeling, no matter of what kind, whiuh 
has to ho presupposed in order that the law may be sufficient to 
.y^y detenniuo the will, aud therefg je not /«?• (he sa hB-Ji f t f*«' fa iCt 
' Vtbett the aotJou will pos sess /t^7a/ijj^ but not moraliti/J Now, if 
we undenitand by fnotive for tpriiig] [elatfr animi) mo snbjeo- 
live ground of determination of the will of a being whoso 
Boason does not necessarily conform to the objective law, by 
virtuo of its own nature, thou it will follow, first, that no 
motives can bo attributed to the Divine will, and that the 
motives of the homan will (as well as that of every civat«d 
rational being) can never bo anything else than the moral law, 
ond consequently that the objective principle of determination 
must always and aloua bo also the subjectively sufficient deter- 
mining priuuiplo of the action (ise), if this is not merely to fulfil 
the htter of the law, without containing its spirit.' 

Since, then, for the purpose of giving the moral law influence 
over the will, we must not seek for any other motives that 
might enable us to dispense with the motive of the law itself, 
because that would produce mere hypocrisy, without consist- 
«noy ; and it is even dangerous to allow othormntiifis (for 
instauee, that of interest) even to co-opeiuto ahuit icUU the 
moral lavf ; henoe nothing is left us but to dotcrniiii-' uoiflfullj 
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' 'Wo may say of ercry action that oonfiinns to the law, but » o»t iano 
lor tlte Huku at tlio law, that It is morally good in tba UtUr, not in the tpt'rii 
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in wbat way the moral law bocomes a motive, and what, effect 
t jiia has up QU the faculty oi.tlQsiro. For as to the question how 
a law con be dirootly and of itself a dotormining principle of 
the will (which is tho oesoneo of morality), this is, for human 
reaaon, an insoluble problem and identical with the question : / 
bow a free will is possiblo. Thoroforo what wo have to show / 
d pr[oixi3i }^9t why the moral "Kw in itself siipplifs a mo.tise.-l 
But what^flect it,jw such, produces (or, more correctly speakiaig,/ 
mast 4>rpdu£;e] on the niinil. 
I The essential point in every determination of the will by 
H^bs moral law is that being a free will it is determined simply 
^ I ry tlie mo ral law, not only without the oo-npemtion of sensible 
, jin|nilse8, but even to tbe rejection.- of- all -ftu«h, aiid to the 
■ ohocking ofjill iucUnations bo far as they might- ho opposed to 
that law. So far, then, tho effect of the moral law as a motive 
is only no^ativo, ^ yj trhj" '""lira oau be knowa .u jjnoil to" be 
mst}. For all inclination and every ?'-ii.^iIjir' impulse is founded 
on feeling, and the negative effect (197) produced on feeling (by 
the check on the inclinations) is itaelf feoUng ; consequently, 
Wftj an see d priori that the m oral law^ as n. dntf i ^iininjT - p n ti. 
ciglo of tho will, must by tliwarting all our inolinatioD g produce 
a feeling whicb may be c allod pain ; a nd in this we haTelEe 

d priori coaaifinJdona to detennina the relation of a cognitio n 
(in this oase of pure practical reason] io the feeliny of pleasur e 
gE-diSBlSQfiurc. All tho ino linatiooa together (which can be 
reduced to a tolerable system, in WMflh OBU fGeir satisfaction is 
called happiness) c onstitute seif-rf^rd {tolipmmut). Thia it 
either the self-hre tha t consists in an exoeesive /ondnett for 
oneeeli (pAttow/ta)^ or s atlBKiciion with SBWUlP {OfngAttUS^. 
T be f offmer is eaUsd particularly s'-lji'^fineu ; l)ie latter sej^ 
roiweit,^ Pure practioal reason only ''^ffi fr flfilfi*hTi""'i '""^-"p- (^ 
on it as natural and active in us even prior to the moral law, so 
far as to limit it to the condition of agreement with this Uw, 
and then it i» called rat ioH/tl »c(f-lov«. But self-g^uunii HwWMi 
ttrikeM iloten al together^ muob all claims to self-esteem which 
precede agreement with tho moral law are vain and unjnsti- 
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fiable, for the eeriainfy of a stat* of mind that ooinoidee with 
this law ift the first condition of personal worth (aa wa shall 
presently bLow niuro oloarly), and prior to this couformitj any 

Iprotersion to worth ia false and unlawful. Now the prope nsity 
llo self-ostoem is onp ■ "■ 'h - :!! !' -ntinns whicli tho_ moraT law 
lehecks, iiKi.sinur'li a^ fli.i ■ . . !.- iiily on morality. 

fore tin.' niKiral lav,' Iji.mKs ili-i.n gelf-coueeiE I jut 
is sometlii;!;;; ]>':^iLu;a iu iimtf., immply^ ^jj^g form o f an iqtcJ- 
ilectual eau^iilitv. tlmt is, of freedom^ it xsxvst bo on Qbjflot-o£- 
reiipwt,' fur ]'y '>]'['i>Mii;^' the Bubjeotivs autagouism of the in- 
oUnationa (los) it tccahem aelf-conceit ; and siut.'e it even brmka 
dom>, that is, hiimiliatea thia conceit, it is an ohjeot of the 
highest respect, and couscquontly i% the foundutiou uf a positiTe 
feeling which is not of empirical origin, but is known d priori. 
Therefore respect foi- thfr mor al Llw-^ a. filling yy]Y'-^^ '« p*-^*-- 



. 4iiogd b y an intellect UflLaag sCt and this feeling ifi tl)fi niltjr-"H" 
th^ we know quite d priori, and the neowsitr e rf irh"^ *" "" 
_porcoivo._ 

In thn preceding chapter we have seen that everything that 
presents itself as an object of the will priur to the moral law is 
by that law itself, wbiob is tho supreme condition of practical 
reason, excluded from the determining principles of the will 
whifih wo have called tho unconditionally good; and that the 
mern praotieal form which oonsists in tho adaptation of the 
maxima to universal legislation first doturmiues what is good in 
itself nttd absolutely, and is tlie basis of tho maxims of a pure 
wiU, which alone is good in every respect, llowever, we find 
that our nature as sensible beings is such that the matter of 
denire (objects of inclination, whether ^of hope or fear) first 
presents itself to us ; and our iiathologioally affected self, 
although it is in its maxims quite uuilt fur universal legislalioa ; 
yet, just as if it constituted our entire self, strives to put its 
protoDsiouB forward first, and to have them acknowledged as the 
first and original. This propensity to mofco ourselves in the 
Bubjec-tive determining principles of our choice serve as the 
objective determining principle o( the will genorally may be 
ooUod telf-Ioce ; and if this pretends to be legislative as an 
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imconditioiial praoiical principle it may bo called setf-ecmeeii . 
Now the moral law, which f ||)onn is t mly ftHjrtf.tipn [namolyj in 
every respect), oat iroly ijttclmlca l lm hiflno^ gfi of noif-inif^ f(Q_ 
the BUprcmo practical principle, and indofiiiitely checks tho solf- 
ebnoelt that preecrih^'S the siitijeclire conditions of the former as 
laws (199). Now v ylia tever <it»-oI;s anr g^-^ f-p/iTinAit. in ^^^^ own 
fudyment hmniliatcgi. thoroforo the moral law tnaritahlp 
faumh lee eTery man when Jie rruii[.;ins with it the phyncal 
propeoMti rmf hif n'^tiir* ^ TI1 ■' , ih- 1 leaof vhioh asa^/^r-^ 
mininff principle o/our mil humhles iis in our selF-oonfioiousneaSr \ 
awakes respect for itself, so far as it is itself jiositive, and a \ 
determining principlG. Therefor e tlie moral law is even snb-* -^ 
ia otiyelyj cause of respect. N ow eince everything that enters 
into self-love belongs to inclination, and all inolination rests on 
feelings, and consequently whatever cheeks all the feelings 
together in self-love has necessarily, by this very eircumstance, 
an influence on feeling; hence we comprehend how it is pos- 
aiblo to perceive d priori that the moral law caa produce an 
effect on feeling, in that it excludes the inolinatinna and the 
propensity to make them (he supreme practical coudition, /. e. 
self-love, from all participation in the supreme legislation. 
Tiiis effect is on, one aide merely ftegatire, but on the other side, 
relatiToly to the restricting principle of pure praotieal reason, it 
is poaitirv. No special kind of feeling need bo assumed for this 
under the name of a praetical or moral feeling as antecedent to 
thr moral law, and iwrving as its foundation. 

The negative effect on feeling funplcQsantncsa) is patho- 
hgiealt like every mlluenoe on /l.'<-lilv^ vaA liku ■ vfi;v fwling 
generally. But as an effect of the of the moral 

law, and oonsequenlly in relation uj u. ...(..; oc-usiblo cause, 
namely, the subject of pure practical reiisoa which is the 
supreme lawgiver, this feeling of a rational being affected by 
inclinations is called humiliation (intelleotual self-depreeiation) ; 
but with reforonco to the positive souroe of thitt huiiiiliutiun, the 
law, it ia respect for it. ^«re is indeed no feeling for this 
law (200) ; but inasmuch as it removes the rosietance out of the 
way, this removal of an obstacle is, in the judgment of roBSon 
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esteemed equivalent to a positive help to Ha causality. There- 
fore this feeling may also be called a feeling of ruspect for the 
moral law, and for hoth reasons together a moral fefUng. 

"While the mo^ral law, thorofore, is a formal determining 
prineiplo of aotiou by praoticaj pure reusou, and is moreover a 
matorial though only ohjeotive detenBining principle of the 
objects of action as called good and evil, it is also a subjective 
determijiing principle, that is, a motive to this action, inasmuch 
ad it has inlluouca on tho morality of the subject, and produces 
a feeling oonduoivo to the inSucnoo of the law on the will. 
There is hero in the subject no atitecpffcut feeling tending to 
morality. Fur this is imposfilble, since every feeling is sensible, 
and the motive of moral intention must bo free from all sensible 
conditions. On the contrary, whila the sensible f<^' 'i"n' -v l^ch iy 
at the bottom of all our inclinations is the ciunHti' n nf t ii.it uuz 
pression which we call respect, the cause ihnl •litiniuTir.-; it Hgg 
in. the pure pr:u;lu';d r(-«son ; nni.l this impression thtiiL-fLiro. iin_ 
account of its origin, must bo called, not a pntlinlng-imJ, hut, ^ 
p-actml i'J}\'cf. For by the fact that Ihe conception of the 
moral liiw deprives self-iove of its influence, and self-conceit of 
it« allusion, it lessons the obstacle to pure practical reason, and 
produces the conception of the siiperiority of its ohjoctivo law 
to the impulses of the sensibiKty ; and thus, by removing the 
oounterpuiso, it gives relatively greater weight to the law in the 
judgment of reason (in the case of a will affected by the afore- 
said impulses). Thus the respect for the law is not a motive 
to morality, but is morality itself subjectively oonsideriHl as a 
motive, inasmuch as pure practical reason (201), by rejecting all 
the rival pretensions of self-love, gives authority to the law 
which now alone has indueuce. Now it is to be observed that 
as rcBjKict is an elFect on fooling, and thcroforo on the sensi- 
bility, of a rational being, it presupposes this sousibility, and 
therefore also the finiteness of such beings on whom the moral 
law imposes respect; and that leejieot for ths ^-"'g can not be 
attributed to a&upreme being, or to any b&ing-6wa fmm all- 
1 Bonaibility, ami in whom, therefore, this st^naibilit y oaaaot bo 
an obstacle to practical reason. 
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Thia feeling faentimentl (wliloh we call th g pnml foiling ) 
is thvefore produoed_jiniply hy reason. It does not serve for 
t he artim^io n of actions nor for the foundation of the objectiTe 
"™^lft»^ itself^ but merely as a motive to make this of JfseU « 
iMft^Tn But wh.it name cotiM we more tmitiibly npplj to this 
flmgulai' feeling which cannot be compared to any pathological 
feeling ? It is of such a peculiar kind that it Bcems to be at the 
disposal of reoAon only, and that pure practical reason. 

Jiftficct applieii alway b tn ygrsons only — not to things. The 
latter may arouse inctination, and if they are animals {f. g. 
)iOTse«, dog8» &c.), even focv or/ear^ like the sea, a volcano, a 
beast of prey ; but never respect. Something that comes noarer 
to this feeling is admiraiioH^ and this, a.-* an affection, astonish- 
ment, can apply to things also, e. g. loRy mountains, the mag- 
nitude, ntmiber, and dii^tance of the heavenly bodies, the 
strength and tiwiftuess of many ammols, &o. But all thin is 
not respect. A man also may be an oltjeot to me of love^ fear, 
or admiration, even to aMonishment, and yet not be an object 
of respect. Ilia jocoeo humour, his courage and strength, his 
power from tbo rank he has amongst others (aos), may inspire 
me with sentiments of this kind, but still inner respect for him 
is wanting. FoHien*!U says, " I bow before a great man, but 
my mind does not bow." I would add, before an humble, 
plain ^fMBr in whom I pen«ive uprightne«« of character in a 
higher degree than T am oonsoious of in myself, my miud botes 
whether 1 chooeo it or not, and though I bear my head never 
ao high that It« -B&y not forget my superior rank. Wliy is 
thisP BeoajL'*" by^ It^fllPr ^Q exhibits to me a law that hnmblw 
my self-oonpflit when J oomparo it vnth n^ ivinHiirf : a law, 
tha pBo<ip |lfW*/y '^f rfb^Un/^> t^ «bi^h T nf\ pr^" ' by faot 
hafere my ereB. Noij^ I n ay even be oonaoiooa of a liL *- -Kjiro^ 
ft f upri g btn<>saj and yet the regpect remains . For nnce in man 
all good is defective, the law made visible by ftn example still 
hombleB my pride, my standard being furnished by a roan 
whoite imperfections, whatever they may be, ore not known to 
me OS my own ore, and who therefore appears to mo in a mora 
favourable light. Jitapfct is a irJhuie which we ooimiot refuge 
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tftjiimi, wlieHiOT we will or not ; we mny imclpi^l outwardly 
witKholil it, but we cannot help feeling it inwanlly. 

Respect is so far from being a feeling of pleasure that we 
only reluctantly give way to it as regards a man. We try to 
find out BometLing that may lighten tbo burden of it, some 
fault to compcnBatc ub for the humiliation which such an ex- 
ample causes. Even the dead are not always secure from this 
critieisni. cspooially if their example apiwars iuimitable. Kvon 
the moral law itself in its sokmn majcuttj ia erposcd to this 
eudeavour to save oneself from yielding it respect (aoa). Can 
it he tliought that it is for any other reason that we are ao 
ready to reduoe it to the level of our familiar inclination, or that 
it is for any other reason that wn all take such trouble to make it 
out to be the chosen precept of our own interest well tinderslood, 
but that we want to ho fioo from the deterrent respect which 
shows US our own unworthineas with snch sovority P Neverthe- 
less, on the other baud, so Uitfe is there pffin iu it that if onee 
one has laid aside self-conceit and allowed practiool influenoo to 
that respect, he ran never be satisfied with contemplating the 
majesty of this law, and the soul helioTcs itself elevated in pro- 
portion as it sees the holy law elevated above it and its frail 
natnre. No doubt great talents and activity proportioned to 
them may also occasion respect or an analogous feeling. It ia 
very proper to yield it to them, and then it oppears as if this 
seutimeut were the same tiling as udmii-ation. But if we look 
otoser we shall observe that it is always uncertain how much of 
the ability is due to native talent, and how much to diligence 
iu cultivating it. Reason represents it to lu as probably the 
fruit of cultivation, and therefore as meritoriouB, and this 
notably reduces our solf-concoit, and either casta a reproach on 
UB or urges us to follow audi an example in the wuy that is suit- 
able to ns. This respect then which we show to such a person 
(properly speaking, tu the law that his example exhibits} is not 
mere admiration; and this is confirmed also by the fact, that 
when the common nm of admirers think they have learned 
from any sonrce the badness of such a man's character (for 
iastacoe Voltaire's) they give up all respect for him ; whereas 
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the true soboIiLr still feels it at least with regard to his 
talents, because he is himself engaged, iu a businoss and a 
vocation (201) which make imitation of such a mon in some 
degree a law. 

Itospoct f or Ami oral law is therefcre tlie only aiij tl^ai 
nndonbted moral mo tivfl, mtt f^jp feeling i' .lln.tcd io^JU) 
o bjeptj exoept on the ground of this lu\^ Xliu-im>x^iaiK-fiiBt 
dej ffliniMee the will objectively and djrwtlv iu tU o, jiii %mfin] t.jaf 
T MflCT ^ Md jtreedp_'"i whose catiMdity can bo determined onlf 
by the law, coiisista ju st in this, that it restricts uU inclinations, 1 
and oonaeqneutljr sg lf-eat^em , by the contlilion of obeilienoe to 
ito pare law . This restriction now has an eflfeot on feeling, and 
produces the impression of displeasuxc which can he known d 
priori from the moral law. Since it is bo far only a ttetjatiee 
effect which, arising from the iuUuence of piu?e practical ren«on, 
chocks the activity of the subject, so far as it is determined by 
inolinations, and hence cheeks the opinion of his persona! worth 
(which, in the absence of agreement with the moral law, is 
reduced to nothing) ; hence, the effect of iliis law on feeling 
is merely humiliation. We can, therefore, perceive this d priori^ 
but cannot know hy it tbo force of the pure practical law as a 
motive, hut only the resistance to motives of the sotisibility. 
But BincQ the samo law Is objeotively, that is, in the conception 
of pure reason, an immediate principle of determination of tho 
will, and oonsoquently this humiliation takes place only rela- 
tively to the purity of tho law ; hence, tho lowering of the pre- 
tensions of moral self-esteem, that is, hnmiliation on the sensibto 
si de, is an eli^vftti-^n "^ '^"^ niF^i ' " practical, esteem for the 
l ft.w itself on tho intelloctuftl aide ; in a word, it is re-spect for 
Uw, and therefore, aa ita cttose is Jntelleotual, a positi-re \ 




d mriori. For whatever diminishes 
tbe obstaoles to an activity, furthers this acttrity itself (sot). 
yflBLilt g^ reoQgnition of the moral law is the oon«oiouiowi_ flf 
m activity of praotioal reason from objective pjJBfflglBPj "•'""'■ 
only fails to reveal its affeot in eotiooa bg yitaA Mi1i|riniiv.. 
(pothologioalj causes hiador it. R fln;r^ *'*' **■" "■f"^i ^'^" 
^an must be fegMded.ui a pmiih'T*. *^'»*^\f JPT'^'m^ «*Ht ?Li 
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it on feeling, inasmuch bs Uua respect* weakenB the impeding 
inda gaoe ot iDolinatioiis bj hum iliaiing BeU-wtewnT'ftnd heii . oe 
as a anbjeetivejnnoipla of activity, Uiat is. as a motice to 



^$e3Ience to the lawTand m a principlo of th e maxims of a life 
-f^nformablo to it . FfOMl Hm liutluu Uf fe mobiTe arij»es that o f 

' an inli't-c^f, wllitill CO lTno Ver to nffrrKnfpfi fn any ^jyg iinlflBH 

. it possessoa reason, and which signifies a 1 i.o t^-UI in bo 

vfar OS it is conwivcil ly ilic I'M in. tSiuco in amorally good 

' will tfio law itself musL be ilie mutivc, the moral interest is a 

pure interest of practical reason alone, indopondent on sense. 

On the notion of an interest is haaed tl];i^ ui ;i. nuurim. Thj^ 

TEwefore, is momlly go^3^oiil_v in r;isf i; 1 * ;-'ipl y on th e 

rUtereBt iaken in ohedioiici? to tln' la.v. All ■ ' iQUViunEt 

I over, thai of ii ninl^r,, nf :ni \ii!i n\^i. iiPul nl' ;i ,,j "-'"Jj ffffl ^ 

applied only to finite Li inL,'-. For they all suppose a limita- 
tion of the nature of tlit; Lliu^, iu that the subjective chaTiieter 
of his choice does not of itself agree with the objective law of 
a practical reason ; thoy suppose that the being requires to be 
impelled to action by somothing, because an intonial obstacle 
opposes itself. Therefore they caunot be applied to the Biviue 
will. 

There is something so singular in the unbounded esteem for 
the pure moral law, apart from all advautngo, as it ia presented 
for our obedience by practical reason, the voico of which makes 
even the boldest sinnor tremble, and compols him to hide him* 
self from it (206), that we cannot wonder if wo find this inllucnee 
of a mere lut'olleotuul idea ou the feuliugs quite Incompreheu- 
eible to speculative roasoQj and have to be satisfied with seeing 
so much _of this a priori, that such a feeling i£jiiaupanLLly.^u- 
uected with the conception of the moral la w in ev ery finite 
rational beiug. If tliis fci-liiLg ui respect were pathoTogioal, 
and therefore were a feelirig of pleasure based on the inner 
sense, it would be in vain to try to discover a connexioa of it 



'["JeDCr," ia It()S(iikraD2*8 text is an error. Wa must rend ettlicr 
" jeae," " Uiia rwip»ot," or " i«iw»," " this feeliog." HartcBBtein adopta 
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with any idea, d priori. BuLpt^ 



Iff thafr fPpti** 



merely to what is pracUca], and depends oa tlio ooowptioa of 
% Jaw, simply as to ita form, not on aoaonnt oi any object, and 

pyodaoee an inierett in Q^ n diBnoo to the; law, which wo call the 
morai inierett^ just as t he oapaoity ot tak ipfi_gucli aa iutereat Jn ' 

I lav ioi respect for the moral law i tflelf] is pcopatly thu j/toru/ 
/eeUn^YoTsehtiment^ 

Tfag COBSfiloameea of ft/V.v exibmipsion of the Kill toJliaiaat^ 



I 



yet eombinei i witli nn im ".ihililn i Mtisliniiit put npou all inoli-_ '^ 
natJO Dft, thou gh mily liy our own rea-srin, !.. h-jj. ^ t fur llie law. 
The law that demonda this respect imd iiigpirea it is clearly no 
other thaD the moral (for nu other precludes all inclinations 
from exercising any direct influence on the will). Ad aotioa 
which ia oh jeolpvBl y pr»u>«ifnl ""fifT^ng ^" *^"* l^'*^- to j j )^ y ;tnlti- 
pon of every determ inipg principle of i!ir-liTin*i"'v io '^"ty^ fllfili* 
tlii g by reason of tha t iixiln^iou iaelu'I. . iu ;: ■ y^ PTft- 

tao ol ob^ q ^:fom. that ia. a deton niiuitidn ii> ;i.tiiinM, Imwover 
reiitctantfj f ^^y ^gy ha ftnup. The feeiicg that arises from 
the oonsoiousness of thia ohligiition is not pathological, as 
would he a feeling produced by an object of the senses, but 
practical only, that is, it is made possible by a preceding (20;) 
(objective) determination of the will and a causality of the 
leasoQ. As guhnmsion to the law, therefore, that is, as a com- 
mand (announcing constraint for the sensibly affootod subject}, 
it contains in it no ploasnro, but on the contrary, so for, pain ' 
in thu action. Qn the other hutid. however, aa this oonstraiut 
JB fficereised merely bv the l efyiylfttiftrt tf f^ni- own yypi ^n. it alao 



"^ntftirt^ BffHlQ*^''"C '"''"'"{"^i and this subjective tjf Teot on feel- 
ing, in awnucb aa pure pmctiiul reason in flu' n'hli^ i-fliifjo of it, 
may ha <!ftllflrt irT this respect M-lf~fijyjjiffi.i.'n..!, -/mh-'.- wr n'l^og- 
^iJze OTinie^Y pft «" ^^fttBmiini3.[1 thereto solely, by tUeJaw_Tnthput 
any interest, and aro now eonecioua of a quite different inlcreet 
aubjeotivety produced thereby, and which is purely practical and 



B ' [The original aentcDoe ia incomplete. 
K«m8 the sinpU-st way.] 



1 havo C(uuplL-t<>d it in what 
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/jYff; and mr in[;ing t his intareBt in on acliin nf rJnty is no ^ 

brought about liv ri-:iHi)i) llni mgh the jr;ir[ii':il ii w ; whttnnq 
' this fooling obtairis a "iHirinil^ "ITnfTi thfi< "' ret^prct. 

The uotioD of du^'j thnmfnrej ra^airrn in ilur ii^i^r, ^fc/'pf- ,, 

tiieli/t i^grni^monf ^^ \\^^ Ig^, and. mbj'?^iiTBlT "' ''^ "inxim. 

t hat re spect for the law shall he the sole mode in whi ch th« 
will is ^termi nod tborotty. Am Lon t hia r| p«ifai t b" 'Hgtin.i<if'i:~~' 
between the cou&ciousaesB of having ""*H flCgflrrf''"i? ^-^ ""'y "'"* — 
' jyWB rftff^'tflSt ia, fr om re epeot for the lav . The former {lega- 
iity) is poseible vj ssl JLinclipat ioDa havn hftan tlta dBtflmiiiiiDg 
Ennciplee o f the will; but the latter {moraiUv). moral wortJi. 
sag be placed, only ia thia, that the aotioa JB doue from duty, 
■ ^Bt im aimplj for the aaka of the la^i^ ^i 

(309) It is of the greatest importance to attend with the 
utmost (ccachiess in all moral judgments to the subjective 
principle of all ma^^ims, that all the morality of actiong jobj 
be placed in the necessity of acting from duff/ and from rospeot 
for the law, not from lovo and inclination for that which the 
aotiona are to produce.^ For men and all created rational heiugs 
moral nccesEity is constraint, that i& obligation, and eveiy action 
based on it is to be oonooivcd as a duty, not as a proceeding 
previously pleasing, or Ukviy to be pleasing to us of our own 
acoord. Aa if indeed wo could ever bring it about that with- 
out respect for the law, which implies fear, or at least appre- 
Uensiou of transgressiuu, we of ourselves, like tho independent 
Deity, oould ever come into possession of liolmcas of will by the 
coincidence of our will with the pure moral law becoming as it 
were part of our nature, never to be shaken (in which case the 



^ If ire examine aecarately Ww notion of reapeot for persons u it has 
be«ti alreaily loii down, we ehali [leroeirs that it oIwajb tctXt on tbo ooo- 
scLousness of u duly which an example sliows us, and that reitjteol tbarufort 
can novijr hare any but a moral ^oond, and that it is raty gx>od and even, 
in u pKyobologioal pgiut of view, very ateful fgr the koowl«d(fc vl muukind. 
thnt whctiL-Tcr wo use this cxprtfsaiDii wo ibould att«ud to thia ti«cr«t and 
miirv«Uou3, yet ofteo rti«uiTing, regard which loi-a in thi'ir judgment paj to 
tho moral law. 
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law would cease to be a command for us, as we could never be 
tempted to be untrue to it). 

The moral law is in tact jf ^ ^** "onU nf » paT-f^nt htolng a. 
law of hoHna»t but for the will ot every B nite rational bang %_ 
law of duty, of mofal oonrtttint. and of the d ^tfTT" '"**'"" ^^ *lP 
aetiona by rtsf/tet for *% '""^ "^^ r^^^rt^c^ fr,f U. A^tt^ Ko 

other Bttbjeotive principle mP "t j^^ ywiimftij m a mnHrA alaa 
white tbe action migM . flhanflfl tnKa mnh M thA law p«n«-:kaa 

it does no t proeead from dntv. the intention, whi^h is the - 
thing properly in question in thJ B legialation. ia p^t mnrAl. 

(3oe) It is a very^b^iutiful thing to do good t« men from 
Ion to them and from sympathetic good will, or to be just from 
lore of order ; but this is not yot the true moral maxim of our 
conduct which is snitablo to our position amongst rational beings 
at men, when wc preteud with fanciful pride to eet ourselves 
above the thought of duty, like volimtecrs, and, as if wo were 
independent on the command, to want to do of our own good 
pleasure wliat we think we need no coiomaud to do. Wn stan^H 
under a dimp ling of reason, and in nil our maxims must not' 
forgot our subjiHJlIun'W IT, nor withdraw anything therefrom, 
or by an egotistic presumption diminish aught of the outhority 
of tbe law (although our own reason gives it) so as to set the 
detcnaining principle of our will, even though the law be oon- 
fomwd to, anywhere else but in the law itself and in respect 
for this law. puty and obligation are the only names that wo 
mmt give to our relation to the moral law. We are indeed 
teguUtive members of a moral kingdom rendered possible by 
freedom, and presented to us by reason as an object of respect ; 
but yet we are subjects in it, not the sovereign, and to mistake 
our inferior position as creatures and presiuuptnously to reject 
the authority of the moral law is already to revolt from it in 
spirit, even though the letter of it is fulGUed. 

With this ogroBB very well the poesibility of such a com- 
mand as : Lote Qod abate erfiything, and thy %%eighbour at thy- 
m^f\ For as a command it requires respect for a law (sio) 



This law is in striking onnlnit frith the priociiilc of private hippinew 
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which coiiimaitcls love aad does not leave it to our own aiv 
bitrary choico to make this oar principle. Love to God, 
however, oousidered as an inclination (pathological lore), is 
imposailile, for Ho i& not an object of tbo snii»et;. The same 
aEection towards men is possible no doubt, but cannot be oom- 
mandod, for it is not in the power of any man to love anyone 
at command ; therefore it is only practical hve that ts meant in 
that pith of all laws. y<i Iqvr (t"^i inonni^ ^y iV^B senae, to like 

fi^ .to do His nffTiiriim»]iii^iitH: tn It.v.. ^nin'ft tifli'p'hl.nitr tiuiuiH in 

lifcft \cf j irn.'fiaa all jjutles towqrds him . But the command that 
makes this a rule fiiTinfTtrpnTmnnmi Tm to have this dispo si^i"" in 
actions conformed to duty, butjjnt y to eiiftearo'n- njtfv it;. For 
a command to like to do a thing is in itself contradictory, 
bocauBD if we ah-eady know of ourselves what we are bound 
to do, and if further wo are oonsciouB of liking to do it, a com- 
mand would bo quilo needless ; and if wo do it not willingly, 
but only out of respeot for the law, a command that makea this 
respect the motive of our maxim would directly counteract the 
disposition eomraanded. That law of all laws, therefore, like 
all the moral precepts of the Gospel, exhibits the moral disposition 
in oil itft perfection, in which, viewed as an Ideal of holiness, 
it is not attainable by any creature?, hut yet is tho pattern 
which we should strive to approach, and in au utiinterrupted 
bat infinite progress become like to. In fact, if a rational 
creature could ever reach this point, that he thoronghl3- iil m 
to do all nioraliaws, tliis would moan that there does not exist 
in liim hjm.'u tho possibility of a dft^iro that would tampl.Jum 
to deviate from them; for to overcome such a iK-ji> ^Ju.ij-s 
.costs the Bubjett soiut? sacrifice, and therefore ruijuiv' -- : rlf- 
compulsion, that is, inward constraint to somc'lbini^' tii.u .ne 
does not quite like to do ; and no crcaturu uau lvui' naxi-h this 
stage of monil dispuaitiwi ^i^ For, being a creature, and 
therefore always dependent with respect to what be requires 



whicli Bome make tlie supreme prmoipleof motulity. This would be ex- 
prtBsed ihiis: Love tht/aei/ above eten/ihinff,an(t God and thy neiffhbour/vr 
thim o\B» tako. 
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for complete satisfaction, he can never be quite free from I 
desires and inclinations, and as these rest on physical causes, 
they can never of themselves coincide with the moral law,' the / 
sources of which are quite different ; and therefore they make it 
nocoe»uy to found the mental disposition of one*8 mosimB on i 
moral obligation, not on ready iucHnation, but on respect, i 
which demand* obedience to the law, oven though one may 
not like it ; not on love, which apprchoDds no inward reluo- 
ianco of tho will towards the law. NcvortholesH, this latter, 
Bunely, love to the law (which would then oca^e to be a com- 
mand, and then morality, which would have passed siibjwtively 
into holiness, would oeaso to be tirtue), must be the constant 
though unattainable goal of his endeavoiuv. For in tho cose 
of what we highly esteem, but yet (on aooount of the conscious- 
nees of our weakness] dread, theiuoreasod facility of satisfying it 
changes the most reverential awe into inclination, aud respect into 
love : at least this would be the perfection of a disposition devoted 
to tho law, if it wore possible for a creature to attain it.' 

' [CompftT* BuUcr :— " Thoogh ws ahculd snppow it impouible for parti- 
mUr afFeCtiatli to "be afasolatelr ooincidont wiLh tho moral principle, utd 
oooieqasntly fthoold allow tbst such cmitarM . . . would for ever ranDin 
defectible ; yet tbiir dnnf^cr of actually deviating from right vaty bo almost 
infinitelj- leswoed, and they idlly fortified agoiiut what remtiiu of it~-if 
that tnaf be called danger agtiatt which there it on adcqaat« effeotaol 
m&mnly:'—Atiiihfiy, FiUg«nUd*a £d.. p. 100.] 

■[What rendHi this diiciuaioD not im-lcTast a tie fact that th« 
GermoB laogusgo, Ufce tfa« EDgUsh, posaesws but one word to ojiprou 
f u**'. iymmir, and ifSr. The lirst, f iA*rr, oxpreuM the lore of oReotioa. 
Th« genera) good- will iw from man tu man had no name in elouical Orvek ; 
it is dcftoribcd in ono upvot of it by AhstoUo an «iA(a <»•» rifcvt ■«! rvS 
arin*" (Kth. Nio. iv. 6, 6); elKwhere, liuwcver, he colls it limpIy fcAfa 
(riii. li, 7}. The verb ifvnUr wu lued by the I.XX in tb« prwwpt quoted 
in tks t*xt, though sLsewhtr* thry employed it a* ■= ifar. But in the Now 
trnt. the verb, and with it tho noun Avirti (which is not found in olnuicol 
writen), werv spimpriatcd to thU statu of mind. Aristotk, it may bo 

obsWTsd, uses OYinnla. of loVO to ODc'l OWn bottCT part [ix. 6, 6). 'E(Mr 

does not ooenr in tho New Teat, at all. Butler's Sennoni on Love of onr 
Htlfhbtmr. osd LoT« of Ood, may be as«fuUy compared with tboM oba«r- 
lof EaaU] 
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This reflection is intended not eo much to olear up the 
evangelical command just cited, in order to prevent reliffitnu 
/anaticism in regard to love of GK}d, hut to define aocurately 
the moral dispoBition with, regard directly to our duties towards 
men, and to check, or if possible prevent, a mere!;,/ moral fanaii- 
eiam which iofeota many persons. The stage of morality on 
. wbicKBiaa (and, as far as wo can eee, ovory rational creature) 
l atands ia roapoct fo r tho moral htw^ The disposition that he 
ong-ht to have in obeying this is to obey it from duty, not from 
apontaneous (212J iuoliuatioa, or from an endeavour taken, up 
from liking and unbidden ; and this proper mo ral condition in 
which h&. C&a always be is mrtiic, tlmf i«, mnml diftpnaitiAn 
mihttmtf and not Aoto tw in the fancied potietBion of a perfect 
funtf/ of the_diflpositiou of tho will. It is nothing but moraT 
fanaticism and exaggerated self-conceit that is Infused into tlie 
mind by exhortation to actions as noble, sublime, and mag- 
nanimous, by which men are led into the delusion tliat it is 
not duty, that is, respect for tho law, whose yoke (on oaay 
yoke, indeed, because reason itself impoeea it on us) they mwi 
bear, whether they like it or not, that constitutefl the deter- 
mining principle of their actions, and which always humbles 
them wliile they oicy it ; fancying that those actions are ex- 
pected from them, not from duty, but as pure merit. For not 
only woiiM they, in imitating such deeds from such a principle 
not have fulfilled the spirit of the law in the least, which con- 
sists not in the legality of the action (without regard to priu- 
oiple}, hut in the subjection of the mind to the law ; not only 
do they make the motives jyathohgicai (seated in sympathy or 
self-love), not moral (in tho law), but they produce in this way 
a vain high-fljdng fantastic way of thinking, flattering them- 
selves with a spontaneous goodness of heart that needs neither 
spur nor bridle, for which no command is Deeded, and thereby 
forgetting their obligation, which they ought to think of rather 
than merit. Indeed actions of others whiuh are done with great 
Bacrifice, and merely for the soke of duty, may be praised as 
no'ik and tublime, but only so far as there are traces which 
suggest that they were done wholly out of respect for duty 
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and not {rom excited feelings (si»). If these, however, are set 
before anyone as eiamples to be imitated, reapeot for duty 
(which is the only true moral feeling) must be employed as 
the motive— this severe holy prwept which never allows our 
Tain self-love to dally with pathological impulseB (howovet 
analogous thoy may bo to morality) and to take a pride ia 
meritorious worth. Now if we search we shall &nd for alL 
actions that are worthy of praise a law of duty wliich com- 
mandi, and does not leave us to choose what va&y be agree- 
able to our iuolinations. This is the only way of representing 
things that can give a moral training to the eoul, because it 
alone is capable of solid and accurately defined principles. 

If JanrUieism in its most general sense is a jldiburata over- 
etepping of tha \\t (\\*<^ "f ^'min mirTiniii than mr.cift^ Ja nyUcism 
is such an overstepp ing of the bou nds tha t practical p iirti rcasgp 

dptcrmiuiug princ iple i;>f oorraot aotjons. that is, their moamL 
mutipe, in anything but the law itself, or to plaoo the dittpontioa 
whi<!h !£ thereby brought into the maxims in aayihiug but- 
respevt fur^Jiiis^ law, and heuoa commamk lis to take as th^ 
njureme vital principle of all morality in mt-n the thou^htof 
duty, W Moh strik es down all arrogance as well • ' .'.UB. 

If thuisso, it is not only writers of romosi' i nintal 

eduoators (although they may be zealous oppoueuis of senti- 
mentuliiim), hut somotiraos even philosophers; nay, even the 
severest of all, the Stoics, that have brought in Dtoral /analicisnt 
instead of a sober but wlso moral discipline, although the faoa- 
tidsm of the latter wna more heroic, that of tlie former of aa 
insipid, effeminate character ; aud we may» without hypocrisy, 
say of the moral teaching of the Ooh^wI (an), that it firet, by 
the parity of its moral prindple, and at the same time by ita 
suitability to the limitations of finite beings, brought all the 
good oonduoL of men under the discipline of a duty plainly set 
before tb^ eyee, which does not permit them to indulge ia 
dreams of imaginary moral perfections ; and that it also set tbe 
boonds of humility (that is, self-knowledge) to self-oonoeit aa 
well u to BeU-lorer botli which are ready to mistake their limits. 
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Dvtu ! Thou Bublime and mighty name that doai embrace 
noUunj;;;' channing or inBinuating, but rcqiurcst sabmiseioD, and 
yet seekest not to more tlie will by threateniog aught tliat 
wouhl arouse natural aversion or terror, but merely holdeet 
U' forth a law w tueh of itself finds entra nce into the m inrl, and 
^ g aiP3 r elttolaot wreregp e [though not alwaya obgdiepoe). 1 
alaw }n-fino whioh. all inoUnationfl are dumbi even though they J 
secretly ttiiniter-work it; what oriffll' 'ff t^"'*^-»mrT''y riTTBCf, 
aud whuru i> tij bo found tlio root of thy nohle deBoentwhioh 
proudly ro-j<vfa n.n't^|]^jp^ wftK ffielnounationg ; a ro ot toTw 
derived from which ib the iudispeneaDle condition of the only 
■worth which mou can give themselves ? 

It ^oan be nothing Icm than a power which filftvatfta man 
above himsclMfis ^ P^irt of the world of sense), a power which 
connoctg him witli an order of things that only the understand- 
ing oau oonccive, with a world whioh at tho some time commandK 
the whole sensible world, and with it the empirically determin- 
able existence of man in time, as well as the sum tota,! of all 
ends (which totality alone suits such unconditional praotioal 
laws as the moral). This power is nothing but pei'«onalitt/, that 
u>, freedom and independence on llu- i>i;.<-iiT.t^-|]-| fjf nntur?! yiFT 
regarded also an a faculty of a btiug wJilrli is iihjnrt tr apftwal 
laws, Laraelyj pure praefical laws given by its ow n reason ( 215) ; 
BO that the pi>rwu ii.s lji'l"ii;.'iu;.' fn the sensible world is subjcot 
to his own personalify as belongiug to the intelligible [super- 
Benuble] world. It is then not to be wondered at that man, aa 
belonging to both worlds, must regard hia own nature in refs- 
reace to its second and highest characteristic only with reverence, 
and its laws with the highest respect. 

On this origin are founded many expressions whioh designate 
the worth of objects according to moral ideas. XhfiJBfiiaLJfikE 
is ^o/ff (inviolable) . ]^nJs4B4«ed jinholj'j.'muifFhr'huLiiaJimst 
regard A iitnftn ity in hia own •pcrBon as holv . la aJLcreatifln 
^ory thing one "h?K>nft1W ftTid '^^•T '^y^A^ hit* ^""' ftify pf'Wfr, 
f may bo \xmA merely a&mciU^; tp^" ftlnn a. and w j ^i bim pvnry 
rational uroatuie, is au (n<i in himself. ByyLrtttfl^of the aut o- 
nomy of hia freedom ho ia the subject of tho moral law, whioh 
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_ J»^ JifAy JoBt for this reason every will, even every person's ] 

town individual will, in relation to itself, is restrioted to the / 
condition of agrocmont with the auhmmij of the rational being, j 
that is to say, that it is not to be subject to any purpose which \ 
oumot aooord with a law which might arise from tho will of \ 
the passive suhjeet himself ; the latter is, therefore, never to be J 
employed merely a* means, but a« itself alao, ooncurrently, an ' 
end. Wo justly attribute this condition oven to the Divine 
will, with regard to the rational beings in the world, which 
are II is oroaturee, siuoe it rests on their ytfreifnaiiti/t by which 
alone they arc ends in themselves. 

tThis respect-inspiring idea of personality which sets before 
our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its higher aspect), | 
while at the same time it shows us the want of accord of our . 
conduct with it, and thereby strikes down self-conoeit, is even I 
nfttoral to the commonest reason, and easily observed (21a) 
not every even moderately honourable man sometimes found 

■ that, where by an otherwise inoScD&iTe lie he might either have 
withdrawn himself from an unpleasant business, or oven have 
proooxed some advantages for a loved and well-deserving friend, 
he lias avoided it solely lest he should despise himself seoretly 
in his own eye^ Wlien an upright man is in the greatest 
distress, which he might have avoided if he could only have 
dis^gorded duty, is he not sustained by the consciousness that 

■ he has maintained humanity in its proper dignity in his own 
person and honoured it, that he has no reofou to be ashamed of 
himself in his own sight, or to dread the inward glanoe of self- 
examination ? This consolation is not happiness, it is not even 
the smallest part of it, for no one would wish to have ocooaion 
for it, or would, perhaps, even desire a life in such circum- 
atanoes. But he lives, and he oannot endure that ho sliould be 
in his own eyes unworthy of life. This inward peace is there- 
fore merely nt>gnlive as regards what can make life pleasant ; it 
is, in fact, only the escaping the daugor of siukiug in personal 
worth, after everything else that is valuable has been lost- It 
is tho effect of a respect for something quito dilferent from life, 
something in oompaiiaon and contrast with which life with all 
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its enjoyment Laa go value. He stUl lives only becaiise it u 
hia duty, not because he findfi anything pleasant in Ufo. 
I Fliirh. ii tl^fl natnrr nf thn true motiYfl ol pure practical 
I j eaaon ; it is do other th nn '"'" r*'" mnrnl la g, itself, inasmu ch 
as it makcfl ua conscioua of the auhlimity of o ur own supor - 
aeneible exi^ttduw, ^uid subj«otively ^217) produgea iegpect fo r 
their higher uatuio in men wlio axa also coiiHuift us of thnr 
aenKihle exiftenca -and of tha oonAoquant flapaitj^ppf^ <%f fhwr 
pathologically very ausoeptible nature. Now with tliis motive 
may be combined so many charms and Batisfaofcions of life, that 
even on this account alone the most prudent choice of a rational 
Epicurean roflooting on the greatest odrantago of life would 
dcpioro itself on the side of moral conduct, and it may even be 
advisable to join this prospect of a cheerful enjoyment of life 
with that supreme motive which is already BufBciont of itself; 
but only as a oouuterpoiBe to the attraotiona which vice does not 
fail to exhibit on the opposite mde, and not so as, even in the 
smallest degree, to place in this the proper moving power when 
duty is in question. For that would be just the same as to 
wish to taint tho purity of the moral disjiosition in its source. 
The majesty of duty has nothing to do with onj oyment of lif e; 
it has its spflftial law and its sj ri t:i] t liljun alTMld though th e 
two should bo ncvor so well sbiik._n together to be given w ell 
miJLed, lite mudidue, to tho j*ioL tmai. >wL ^*"Vy Tfi]| ???" 
Beporate of themai:U.v(tB, and if they do not the former will not 
act ; and although physical Hfe might gain Bomeirhat in force, 
the moral Ufa would fade away irroooT erablj. 

CRmCAL EXAMINATION OP THE ANALTfTIC OP PUKE PRACnCAI. 

RK^SOM. 



By the critical examination of a science, or of a portion of it, 
which constitutes a system by itself, I understand the inquiry 
and proof why it must have this and no otlier Bystematio 
form (218), when we compare it with another system which is 
based on a similar faculty of knowledge. Now practical and 
speculative reason are based on tho same faculty, so far as both 
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are pure retmon. Thereforo tho diffenmoo in thoir eystematia 
form must be determined bj the companAin of both, and tho 
ground of this must be assigued. 

The Analytic of pure theoretic reaaon had to do with tho 
knowledge of such objects as may have been given to the 
undorstandiog, and was obliged therefore to begin from inUiUUm^ 
and consequently (as this is always sensible) from senaibility ; 
and only after that could advance to concept-s fof the objecta of 
this intuition), and could only end wiiii pnucipiea after both 
theee bad preceded. Oa the oontrary, einoe practical reason 
boa not to do with objects bo as to know tbem, but with its own 
faculty of realizing them (in accordance with the knowledge of 
them], that is, with a will which is a causality, inasmuch as 
reason contains its determining principle ; since consequently it 
hM not to furnish an object of intuition, but as practical reason 
has to furnish only a law (because the notion of causality 
always implies the reference to a law which doterminea the 
existence of tho many in relation to one another) ; benoe a 
orlti cal examinati on nf *^t Antilyfir nf r9-n?"" i if ^*''" ■'" 4t V 
practi cal reason (and thla is properly the problem), must begin 
witli I he DQsaibiiHu of practieat prineipiet d priori. JlfaXy after 
can it proceed to cmcfpia of the objects of a practical 
reason, namely, those of absolute good and evil, in order to 
aaaign them in aooordanoe with those principles (for prior to 
those principles they cannot possibly be given as good and evil 
by any faculty of knowledge, and only then could the section 
bo concluded with tho last chapter, that, namely, whicli treats of 
the relation of tho pure practical reason to the sensibility (lis) and 
of its noceasary influence thereon, which is d pi-iori cogni&able, 
that is, of the moraf seHtimnti. Thus the Analytic of the prao- 
tioal pure reason has the whole extent of the conditions of its 
itao in common with the theoretical, but in reverse order. The 
Analytic of pure theoretlo reason was divided into transcen- 
dental Aoetbetio and transcendental Logic, that of the practical 
rerersfdy into Logic and Aesthetic of pure practical reason [If 
X may, for the sake of analogy merely, use these douguations, 
whioh are uot quite suiiable). This l<^o again was there 
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divided into the Analytin of concepts and that of pniifiiplee: 
hero into that of principles and concepts. The Aesthetic also 
hod in the former case two parts^ on acooiint of the two kinds 
of sensible intuitiou ; here the sensibility is not considered u 
a capacity of intuition at all, but merely as feeling (which can 
bo a Bubjeotive ground of desire), and in regard to it pure 
practical reason admits no further division. 

It is also easy to see the reason why tliis divieiori into two 
ports with its stibdivision was not actually adopted here (as one 
might have been induced to attempt by the oxamplo of the 
former critique). For since it lapure reason that is here con- 
»dered in its practical use, and consequently as proceeding from 
d priori principles, and not from empirical principles of deter* 
mination, hence the division of tho analytic of pure practical 
reason must resemble that of a syllogism, namely, proceeding 
from fho universal in tho major prenma (tho moral principle], 
through a minor premi^g containing a subsumption of possible 
actions (as good or evil) under the fonuer, to the eancluaion, 
namely, the subjective determination of the will (an interact in 
the possible practical good, and in the maxim founded on it). 
He who Las been able to convinoe himself of the truth of the 
positions occurring in the Analytic (220) will take pleasure in 
such oompariHona ; for thoy justly suggest tho expectation that 
we may perhaps some day bo able to discern tho unity of the 
whole faculty of reason (theoretical as well as practical), and be 
able to derive all from one principle, which is what human 
reason inevitably demands, as it finds complete satisfaction only 
in a perfectly systematio unity of its knowledge. 

If now we consider also the contents of the knowledge that 
we can have of a pure practical reason, and by moans of it, as 
shown by the Analytic, we find, along with a remarkable 
analogy between it and the theoretical, no less remarkable 
differences. As regards the theoretical, tho facnlty of a part. 
raiioual coff7iilion d priori could bo easily and evidently proved 
by examples from sciences (in which, as they put their prin- 
ciples to the test in so many ways by mothodiwtl use, there is 
not so much reason as in common knowledge to fear a secret 
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mixture of empirical princlplos of cognition). But, that pure 
reason without the admixture of any empirical principle is 
practical of itfielf, this could only be fihown from tho (wm- 
moneni praetiml tue of riiisoii by Terifying tho fact, that every 
man's natural reason aoknowledges the supreme practical prin- 
ciple as the supreme law of his will, a law completely d pviori^ 
and not depending on any sensible data. It was necessary first 
to eetahlish and verify the purity of its origin, even in the^Wt?- 
mtnt of this common reason, before science could take it in hand 
to make use of it as a fact, that is, prior to all disputation about 
its possibility, and all the oonsc^jucnces that may be drawn from 
it. But this oircumstauco may be readily explained from what 
has just been said (S2i) ; because practical pure reason must 
neoessarily begin with principles, whioh therefore must be iha 
first data, the foundation of all science, and cannot be derived 
from it. It was possible to offoot this verification of moral 
principles as principles of a pur* reason quite well, and with 
sufficient certainty, by a single appeal to tho judgment of com- 
mon sense, for this reason, that anything empirical which might 
slip into our maxims as a determiuiug principle of the will can 
be detected at onoe by the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
aeoes»irily attaches to it as exciting desire ; whereas pure prae- 
tioal reason positively tr/uHcs to admit this feeling into its prin- 
fiiple as a condition. The heterogeneity of the determining 
principles (tlie empirical and rational) is dearly detected by 
this resistance of a practically logisLatiug reason against every 
admixture of inclination, and by a peculiar kind of erntimeni^ 
which, however, does not precede the le^lation of the practical 
reason, but, on tho contrary, is produced by this as a constraint, 
n&ii>^iy> by the feeling of a respect such as no man has for tncU- 
nations of whatever kind but for tho law only ; and it ia detected 
in so marked and prominent a manner that oven tho most unin- 
structed cannot fail to see at ouoe in an example presented to 
him, that empirical principles of volition may indeed urge him 
to follow their attractions, but that he can never bo expected to 
«iey anything but the pure practical law of reason aloue. 

Tho distinction between the doUrJM tf kt^ineu and the 
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dteMnA oftturaUlf [etiictl, ia the ioamer of whiA empirical 
Iffindj^n oonBtitTite the aptire foandation) while in the aooon d 
ria y do not fjiin tli'j amallert part oi it, ia the firat au d meet , 
importniit oiUtv ji Lhe nii alytio of pure praotioal reaaon; an3 

it must procc^;'! in it ^vith n« mni^h ^^u-tu^ju^ {o->-)\ and, go to 
apeak, scn ijfiiiousiii^-, a^ :iiiy p eometer in hia yyyit. The philo- 
aopher, however, lioa greater diffioulties io ooniead with here 
(as always in rational cognition by means of concepts merely 
fvithout eonfitruction), because he cannot take any iutuilion as 
a foundation (for a pure noiunonon). Ho has, however, this 
advantage that, like the chemist, he con at any time make an 
exporimcnt with ovory man's practical reason for tho purpose of 
diBtinguishing tho moral (pure) principle of determiualiou from 
the empirical, namely, hy adding the moral law (ofl a determin* 
ing principle) to the empirically affoctod will {e.ff. that of tho 
man who would be ready to lie because he can gain something 
thfi'ohy) . It 18 ae if the analyst added alkali to a solution of 
limo in hydrochloric acid, the acid at ouco forsakes the limey 
oomhines with the alkali, and the Ume is precipitated. Just in 
Uie same way, if tu a mnn who is otherwiflo houoat ^or who for 
this occasion places himself only in thought in the position of I 
&n honest man), we present the moral law by which he reeog- ' 
nizes the wort.hleB8ncs3 of the liar, his practical roaaou (in form- 
ing ft judgment of what ought to be done) at onoe forsakes the 
advantage, combines with that which maintains In him respect 
for his own person (truthfulooss), and the ndvantngo after it has ' 
been separated and washed from every particle of reason (which 
isaltogothor on the side of duty) is easily weighed by everyone, 
BO that it can etit«r into oombinatiou with reaaon in other cases, 
only not where it could he opposed to lUe moral law, which 
reason never forsakes, but most closely unitoa itself with. I 

BatitudOfia-nat ioUow tbat thia distiuotioa b et ween theprin- 
oiple of bfl[niinHHH ami fha.t of n^^raUtv is oa QVposiiiQl t-h'^*'^"^}^ - 
them, and pure practical r eayin joes not regii' iH^ ^^ftft ye ahflold I 
renou nce a)} y^'^irn * Q happine aar but c fp ly t>m*^^ *l'o mfi|man t dutr 
ia in question we should take no account of ha ppinesft (yy^)i It 
may even in certain resp ects be a dut y to pro^d^ for happiaef ^ 
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fnr thg fulfilm ent of O UT diitji J- fMu-tly, bepai tffl the aheanee of it 



(e. g. poverty) imrfiea temptatiooB to tnuuftreaa our dnty. , JQnt. 
i t can never be >n immediate dut y to promote our happinea* 
atill lew can it bo the principle of all duly. N "*, nfl nil ^'^-«- . 
miimiK priDwplee oPtiSe will, eioept the law of i fif pt^«*^/^l 
reaaon alone (the mwal law), are all empinoal, Md thj 



g Uoh, belong *^ »^<> pn'nnipl^wJ ^appi.^opfi Jhoy n-jiial nil \,e, Vttpt 

apart from the suprem e priiiriple of morality, and never be in- 
corporated with it as a condition ; since tins would be to destroy 
all moral worth just as mudi as any empirical admixture with 
geometxioal principles would destroy the certainty of mathema- 
tical evidence, which in Plato's opinion ia the meet exoeUeot 
ihin^ in mathematioe» even surpassing their utility. 

Instead, faowever, of the Deduction of the supreme principle 
of pure practical reason, that is, the explanation of the possi- 
bility of such a knowledge d priori, the utmost wo were able to 
do was to show that if we saw the possibility of the freedom of 
an efficient catise, we filiould also see not merely th e p0C6ibiti^ » 
but rtrn thn naatnimfy-nf the moral law as the saiprema piaatioal 
l aw of rationa l beings, to wh om we attri bute freadom of oan- 
ia lity of thwr wil l ; bggiyM ^i^pJIL-iip^'TpTr' ■" " "ifffiari^jy 
muted, J^AtJEfiJuigbt <l*fltMi [mrttwU fr^-^^"! ^ independanoa . 
of tl>ft g jj ll on iui,vthing bttt the moral law . lint 'we.i9BSO< 



perceive the possibility of the freedom of an efficient cause, 
eqwcially iu the world of s«nse ; we are fortunate if only w« 
can be sufTicionlly assured that there is no proof of its impoa- 
aibility, and are now by the moral law which poetulatoB it oom- 
pelled («*), and therefore authorised to assume it. However, 
there are still many who think that they can explain this free- 
dom on empirical principles, like any other physical faculty, 
and treat it as a ;>«jKAo/«$ri«i/ property, the explanation of which 
only requires a more exact study of the nature of the aout and of 
the motives of the will, and not as n franscmdental predicate of 
the causality of a being that belongs to the world of sense (which 
ia really the point). They thus deprive us of the grand revela- 
tion whtoh wo obtain through practical reason by means of the 
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moral I«w, Hie revelntion, namely, of a RupersenKihlo world by 
the rralization of the otherwise trausoendent concept of freedom, 
and by this deprive ub also of the moral law Itflelf, which admits 
no empiricJil principle of determination. Therefore it will be 
neoessary to add something here as a protection against this 
delufiion, and to exhibit etiijimdsm in its naked superficiality. 
The notion of oausBb' ty m j^^amfpff «fcMw«i^//, in nppoRijmn it, 
the same notion aa freedom, oonoema ^nly tb«» trri^if^nt^ n! ^hjf'fr' 
flo far as it ia deJcrminahU in time, and, oonsflauentlT, aa pheno- 
^ '4 fn?P^ iU ^FP^PJ ^OJ^ to their causality as thinga in themBelvee. 
Now if wo take the attribntos of exi^enoo o{ mings in tirao for 
attributes of things in thcmsolvoa (which is the common view), 
then it is impossible to reuouc-ile the necessity of the causal rela- 
tion with freedom; they ore contradiotory. For from the former 
it follows that every event, and consequently every action that 
takes place at a certain point of time, is a necessary result of ' 
what existed in time preceding. Ty^y fta timft pttof ^ ti» ]nn^ii^ j\ 
is my po wer, hcnoe every action that I perform must be the ' 
neoeflB arjr result oi t^p^n dfttorm^pinpr pmn^Jfl Bf/^^-A arj< lai ■•« : 
mif power, that is. at thd mommt in »>»t*^^ X fliTI '*"*'"fr ^ n*" 1 
merer try faw) "Ti *^^^ i' ^ assume that my whole exis- ll 
teooe is independent on any foreign cause (for instance, God), 
M> tbat the determining priuuiplies of my causality, and even of 
my whole esiBtonce, were not outside myself, yet this would not 
in tho least transform that physical necessity into freedom. For 
at overy momeut of time I am still under the ueceesity o£ being 
detorrained to action by that which is not in my pouet; and the 
scries of events infinite a parte priori which 1 only continue 
aooording to a pre-determined order, and could never begin of 
myself, woidd be a continuous physical chain, an.d therefore my 
causality would never be freedom. 

If then we would attribute freedom to a being whose exis- 
tence is determined in time, we cannot except him from the law 
of necessity as to all ovonts in his existeaoo, and consequently as 
to hia actions also ; for that would he to hand him over to blind 
chance. Ngw as tliis law inuvltiiuly a^'plie^ li> all the causality 
qf things, sn fflj mf tlieir existence is dctemiiuable in Umtf it 
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follow that it thi s wnr^^ fho mni\a in virhifh wfl f^nyl abo _to 

oonoeWe the exuUnei' of M#ae Vw his in themsdc^, froedg m ouut 
be rejected aa a Tain and impoarible oonoeption . Consegnently, 

"ii we would etili Bave it, no other way rem ftifl p 'imt to non . 
rider that the existcnoe ol a thjj^g, gff fp" «« M iff i<a*Q*T««ai.ia 

"m time, and therefore its ea tt—l^^^ tu^^Aiw^ ^^ t^■,a. i»» qS 
j^yttol aeoeeaity. bdoag to at>v0annct. and to attjibute frw 
^m_ ro tne mn^ Jj ^a ax a ihw g fff if.nt-\f. ThU is certainly m- 
eritAblo, if we wonld retain both these contradictory concept* 
together ; but in appUcation when we try to explain their combi- 
nation in one and the same aotioii, great difBculties preaent tliem- 
selTea wfuoh seem to render such a comhination impracticable. 

(226) When I Bay of a mau who commits a theft that, by the 
physical law of causality, this deed is a neceseary result of the 
determining causen in preoeding time, then it waii impossible 
that it could not have happened ; how then can the judgment, 
according to the moral law, make any change, and suppose 
that it could hare been omitted, because the law says that it 
ought to have been omitted : that Is, how can a man be called 
quit« free at the same momeat, and with respect to the same 
action in which he ts subject to an ineritable physical necessity f 
Some try to evade this by saying that the causes that determine 
Lis causahty are of such a kiuJ as to agree with a comparaiice 
notion of freedom. According to this, tliat U sometimes called 
a free e£Eect, the determining physical cause of which lies wiYAm 
in the acting thing itself, e.y. that which a projectile performs 
when it is in free motion, in which case we use the word free- 
dom, because while it is in flight it is not urged by anything 
estomal ; or as wo call the motion of a clock a froo motion, 
because it moves its hands itseli, which therefore do not require 
to be pushed by eztemal force ; so although the actions of man 
■re neoosaarily determined by causes which prooode in time, we 
yet oaU them free, because these causes are ideas produced by 
our own faculties, whereby desires are OToked on occasion of 
circumstances, and hence actions are wrought according to our 
own pleasure. This is a wretched subterfuge with which some por- 
sous still let themaelras be put ollf and so think they have solved. 
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with a petty word jugglery, that difficult problem, at the solu- 
tion of which centuricB have laboured in vain, and wliich can 
therefore scarcely be found bo oompletoly on the surface. In 
fact, in the question ftbont the freedom which must be the fouu- 
dation of ail moral laws and the ooofiequent reeponsibillty (827), 
H does not matter whether the principles which nocoaeorily de- 
termine causality by a pSiysical law reeide within the subject or 1 
mikout him, or in the former cose whether these piinciples are 
inetinotivo or are ooncoiTed by reason, if, aa is admitted by these 
men themselvee, these dot«ruiimug ideas hare the ground of ' 
their existenco in timo and in the aniecedfnt siatf, and this 
again in an antcoodcnt, &c. Then it matters not that these 
are internal ; It matters net that they have a psyohologioU 
and not a mechanical causality, that is, pruluce actions by 
means of ideas, and not by bodily movements ; they are still 
iMwmininij principles of the causality of a being whoao exis- 
tence iiB determinable in time, and therefore under the nnoooni 
tation of conditions of past timo, which therefore, when the 
Bnbject has to act, are no longer in hia potter. This may imply 
psychological freedom (if we choose to apply this term to a 
merely internal chain of ideas in the mind), but it involres \ 
phymcal neoe«sity, and therefore Vf>-^^ "» ■■"»'■" fnr irattncen- 
dBitOt freedom, which must be conw-ived as iudependence on 
eVexytiiing empirical, and, consequently, ou nature generally, 
whether it is on object of the internal sense oonsidered in time 
only, or of thi> extftrual in time and space. Without^ this free- 
dogut"'- tliB latter and triift_6oin»ft)^ yhi^h t^f^t^c ia prfmfifji^ A 
priori^ no luorol law and no moral imputation are posai ble. 
Just for this reason the necessity of event* in time, according^ 
to the physical law of cau&ality, may bo called the mechanism 
of nature, although wo do not mean by this that things which 
are subject to it must be really material machines. Wo look 
here only to the necessity of the connexion of events in a time- 
Borics as it ia developed according to the phyaleal law, whether " 
the subject iu wliich (329) this development takes plooe ia called 
aiitomafou rnalcriale when the mechanical being is moved by 
matter, or with Leibnitz ipirituaii when it is impelled by 
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ideas ; and if Uie freedom of onr will wen no other than the 
latter (say the psychological and comparatire, not also tran- 
eueDdental, that u, absolute), then it urould at bottom be do* 
thing better than the freedom of a turnspit, which, when onoe 
it is womid up, acoompliahes its motions of itself. 

Now, in order to remove in the supponed case the apparent 
oontradiotioii between freedom and the mechanism of nature in 
one and the same action, we must rcmGmbor what was said in 
the Critique of Pure Keason, or what foUo^-s therefrom, vis. 
that the neccaai^j at natnrt^ , y tufli fflBUPt oo-eiiat with the 

IrftfldoBl^ of tha anbjact- appartfling ^nljr trt fhft aWrit^.it^ ftf thf^ 

ihiag th at is snbject to tit^^ayiin^itiflm^ ^"" Minently only to 
tkoee' of thfl ^qy miP^"* " * j.u«.— .«. . *k.*- ♦k««>*>»«. ;,| 
this respect the determ'ft'^ y pnattj ^* *^f ttvtn j aflfj^n flf **"* 
|«ne reside in what bolftngp fai pir*- tima. airl is no loiigrr in hii_ 

J>waw (in y^ic^ numt. Ka inrtlndad bia «»m..pA^ autiuiui and th« 

•baraotar that these may determine for him in his own eyes as 
a phenomenon). Sut the vary aaiqa iHl^fffiH lni?" g "" *^" nthoi- 
aide oonsoiouB of himaelf a» » thip ff «*\ |^wt*«>lf nnnofiartt j^i^ 
ex istenoe also in to far aa it ia not «ii^ (ri fr ^ ■■- -^"-V'/--"", ""■» 
fagi^ ^^"lif*'^ " ""^T '^**f TiPipable by laws whioh he gJTw 
hiry^f *hittn|^ 'flf™' j ^^ lo tliifl his existeuce nothing is 
M>*tt|wlMit in \]i/j f^f^ormiwaflm tit hm wHIi but every action, 
•nd in gen eaal ererr roo fliflfirfi"" of his oxi&tooco, varying 
ac iiording to his int^ nftl atmtm^ pgAn the whole scries of his 
«xtstenoe as a sensible being, is in the conscdousaess of his 
mperaenable oxiBtenoe nothing but the result, and never to 
be r^arded as the determining principle, of his causality as 
a Moamenon. In this view now the rational being can justly 
say of every unlawful notion that ho performs (sss), that he 
ocmld very well have left it nndooe ; although as appearanoo 
it is suf&oiently determined in the past, and in this respect is 
absolutely necessary; for it, with all the past which deter- 
minee it, belongs to the one single phenomeuon of bis oha* 
racter which he makes fur himself, in consequence of whioh he 
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imputos tlio caueality of those appoaranoos to himsolf as a cause 
independent on sensibility. , 

With tluB agree jierfeetly the judical sontenoes of that 
■wonderful faculty in lis which wo call oonfioipnoe.' A man 
may use as muuh art att he likes in order to paint to himself an 
unlawful act that he rememherB^ as an uninteutioual error, a . 
mere oversiglit, such as one can never altogether avoid, and 1 
therefore as aomothing in whioh ho was carried away by the f 
stream o£ physioal neoessity, and thus to make himself out 
innocent, yet ho find sJ^Uati thn -^t^TWatft "*'r^ «p»i.k« In hia | 
fftvonr . '1') tij nn m»nnB fcilnnnn f^i^ flnfii^sprr within, if ouly he 
is coi5?i:i.:riiB that at tlio timo whon ho did thi* ff T^'^ fi ^^ ^^ ^P 
fiifl 6oiisi.'>, tli.ti J-, ill ]_Mi--i;--i,>n i.'l' 111- ii 'loia; and, ui'Yprtht>~ ; 
less, bu aci'ioiinta £or hia error from somo bad habits, which by ' 
gradual ueglect of attention he has allowed to grow upon him 
to Buch a degree that he can regard liis error as ita natural 
consequence, although this cannot protect him from the blamo 
and reproach wliieh he casts upon himself. This is also tlio , 
ground of repentance for a long past action at &vory recoUeotion 
of it ; a painful feeling produced hy the moral sentiment, and 
whioh its praiitically void iu so far as it cannot Borvo to undcy 
what has been, done. (Ilenco Prmtkt/, as a true and eonsistont ' 
fataii/tt, declares it absurd^ and ho deserves to be oommonded 
for this candour more than thosa who, whilo thoy maintain 
the mechanism of the will in fact, and its freedom in words t 
only (230), yot wish it to be thought that thoy include it in their | 
system of oorapromise, although they do not explain, the pos- 
sibility of such moral imputation.) But the pain is quito 
legitimate, heoauac when the law of our intelligible [super- j 
seDBiblo] exietoQce [the moral law) is in question, reason 
recognizes no distinotiou of time, and only asks whether 
the evont belongs to me, as my act, and then always morally > 
connects tho same feeling with it, whether it has happened „ 
just now or long ago. For in rBference to the auperseimbh 
consciousQoss of its existence (f. e. freedom) the iife of utut is 
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bnt a single phenomenon, which, inasmaoh as it contains 
merely monifestatioujs of the mental disi>osition with regard 

■ to the moral law (). e. o£ the character), must be judged not 
according io tho physical necessity that belongs to it as pho- 
nomenoo, but according to the absolute spontaneity of freedom. 

P It may therefore be admitted that if it were poesible to have ao^ 
profound an iueigbt into a man's mental character as shown by 
internal as well as external actions, as to know oil its motives, 
even the smallest, and likewise alt the oxtcnud occasions that 
can inHuence them, we could calculate a man's conduct for the 

»fature with as great certainty as a lunar or solar oc'lipse; and 
neTeiihelesa we may maintain that tho man is free. In fact, 
we were capablo of a further glance, namely, on iuteUootnal 
inttiition of the same subject (which indeed is not granted to 
us, and instead of it wc have only the rational concept), then 
we should perocivo thai this whole chain of appearances in 
regard to all that oonoems the moral laws depends on the 
spontaneity of the subject as a thing in itself, of the determina- 
tion of which no physical explanation can be given. In default 
of this intuition the moral law assures us of this distinction 
between the relation of our actions (231) as apjiearanees to our 
sensible nature, and the relation of this sensible nature to the 
euper»>n5ibIo substratum in us. In this Wow, which is natural 
H to our reason, though inexplicable, we can also justify some 
judgments which wo passed with all oonscicDtiousness, and 
which yet at tlrst sight seem quite op]>oBed to all equity. There 
ore cases in which men, even with the same education which has 
been protitablo to others, yut show such early depravity, and 80 
continue to progress in it to yeaxs of manhood, that they are 
thought to he bom vUlaLus, and their character altogether 
inoapable of improvement; and nerertheleoa they are judged 
for what they do or leave undone, they are reproached for their 
faults aa guilty ; nayt they ihemsi'lTes (the children) mgard 
these reproacbee aa well founded, exactly as if in spile of the 
hopolesB natural quality of mind ascribed io them, they re- 
mained just as responsible as any ether man. /This could not 

,.1m^^ if we did not suppose that whatever springs from a 
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snan's oboieo fas every Action intontionallj performed tmdonbt* 
edljr does] \ia» as its fouodatioa a free causality, whioli from 
early youth oxprossos its ohoroctor in its numiftjetntionji (i. t. 
actiousU These, on acoouDt of the uQiformity of ooaduot, 
exhibir a oatiiml coiiDexioii, which however does not make the 
Tioioiis quality of the will nGcessory, but, on the contraiy, is the 
ooiUfequ«Dce of the evil prinoipleo voluDtarily adopted and nn- 
<^ugealle, whiuh only make it bo much the mora culpuhle and 
deserving of punishment. There still remains a difficulty in 
the combiuatiou of freedom with the meohauism of naiaro in a 
being belonging to the world of sense : a difhoully which, even 
after all the foregoing is admitted, threatens freedom with oom- 
pleto destruotiou (£32). But with this danger there is also a 
ciroumstAQoe that otfers hope of an issue still fevourable to 
freedom, namely, that the same difficulty presses much more 
strongly (in fiict as we shall presently eoe, proesos only) on tbe 
system that holds the existence determinable in time and spaee 
to bo tho existence of things in themselves ; it does not tharfr- 
fore oblige us to give up' oiir capital supposition of tho ideality 
of time as a mere form of sensible intuition, and oousequently 
as a more manner of representation which is proper to the 
subject as bolon^ug to tho world of sonso; and therefore it 
only requires that this view be reoonciltnl with this idea [of 
freedom]. f 

The difRculty is as follows :V-Even if it is admitted that the 
superseusitle subject can be free with rcsjJcut to a given action, 
although aa a subject also bolouging to the world of sense, ho is 
under mechanical conditions with respect to the same action ; 
Etill, as soon as we allow that God as uuiversal first causa is also 
the caitaf of the exhieiice of substance (a proposition which oau 
Eovex be given up without at the same lime giving up the 
notion of God as tho Boiug of all beings, and therewith giving 
up his all sulHcieucy, on which everything in theology depends), 
it seems as if we must admit that a man's aotioos have tJieir 
''"tfr7""''"tf P'-inn'ple in ftome^ljui^ tfff^/^ ja ,ef{^il ^ out of Ait 
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poweTf oamely , in the caufia lity--0^ * SyfuMaft BaiDy--H'a*n'Ti'^ 
fro m himeelf. anct on -ffhom his own oautenoe an d the wliole 

Jwfftrmillftfi^ir^ ^^j Hjin muiaalitjr ana n>ianliif*1jr ilopanfjani In 

point of f ftct, if a roan's nctions as l)eIoDgtQg to his modiOoations 
in time were not merely modifications of him as appearonoe, 
but as a thing in itself, freedom could not bo Bavod. Man 
would be a marionette or an automaton, like Vauconson's*' 
prepared and wound up by the Supremo Artist. Self-oonscioua- 
nesB would indeed moke him a thinking automaton ; but tho 
CDDSciousness of his own spontaneity would bo mere delusion it 
this were mistaken for froodom {233), and it would dosf>rve this 
name only in a comparative sense, since, although the proximate 
determining causes of its motion, and a long series of their 
determining causes are internal, yet tho last and highest U 
foond in a foreign hand. T^hflM*^'^"' ^ '^^ "^*^ '■'■" *'"'" *J*a«^ 
who fitfll insist on regardin g time and 8|)aoe asuUnhutes 
bdon yng to the existeoos ol tiunjfs in ^^ii*miWlTf*i *"" "^^"' 
■aAmT^^my *!■'■ t«t»v.ijr,t y^ii^T ; f^r {{ (Uke the Otherwise acute 
Mendelssohn)' they allow them to be eondiLiuus nocossarily 
belonging to the existence of finite and derived beings, but not 
to that of the infinite Supreme Being, I do not soo on what 
gnmnd they con justify such a distmctiou, or, indeed, how they 
can avoid the contradic'tiun that meets them, when Ihoy hold 
that existence in time is an attribute ucccseorily belonging to 
finite things in thems4."lves, whoroos God is tho «iuso of (his 
existence, but cannot be the cause of time (or sjiaoe) itself (siuoe 
this must [on this hypothesis] be presupposed as a nocossarj 
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■[Vaaeaason oonatmattd as RDtomatoa fluta-pUjror, whub imitated 
RMuntvlf tb« iDOTviaeDts sad Uta offwU of n g«Dain* fwrformer, >od sub- 
acqumtly s meoUuiiotil duck wliiah Bwoia, div«d« q^tuflkKl, took bwUy frnn 
Uw hand, ate, drank, ili){eate«l, draa»ed ita viagf, «ta., qait« oaturaltj. 
Thb was exiiibitnl in Pu-iii in ITil. These satonuta an deKriiwd by 
D'Akmtnri tn Ibe JincyclopMu, Arts. AndrfAdt and AttttmtUa; cf. alas 
CdadsMsr, klvgta, ton. i., p. MS, od. 1S17.] 

■ [MoMB UaDdelugliB, a diatinpiuhed philosopher, grEodfsthsr of tks 
bummI oumpoMT. Ue is aaid to h«v« lM<«a tKs protot;^ of Lusaiag't Ifmthan 
4et TFmm.] 
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d priori condition of the existence of tlungs); and conseqnentlj' 
as K-gards. the existence of thepc things his causality must be 
subject to oontlilions, and even to the condition of time; and 
this would inevitably bring in everylliing contradictory to the 
DotioHB of his infinity and independence. On the other hand, 
it is quite easy for us to draw the distinction between the 
attribute of tho divine exiatonoo of being independent on all 
time- conditions, and that of a being of the world of sense, the 
distinction being that between the exigence of a being in titelf 
and that of a tAiiiff in appearance. Hence, if this ideality of 
time and space is not ado]>led, nothing remains but Spinozinm, 
in which space and time are eBsential attributes of the Supreme 
Being nimeelf, and the things dependent on Him (ourselvee, 
therefore, included) are not Bubstances, but merely accidcnta 
inhering in Uim ; einoe, if these things as his effects {2s*) exist 
i» tinm ouly, this being the condition of their existence in. them- 
kItcs, th(?n the actions of these beings must bo simply hi& 
actions which lie performs in some place and time. Thus, 
fipinozism, iti spite of the absurrlity of its Fundamental idea, 
argues more consistently than the creation theory can, when 
beings assumed to be substances, and beings in themselves 
erinfinff in lime, are regarded as effects of a supremo cause, and 
yet as not [belonging] to Ilim and his action, but as separate 
gubstances. 

The above-mentioned diffioulty is rcisolvcd briefly and cl^trly 
as follows: — If exij*teiK'e in timf is a nH'ri* wiMi-iilili* inndc of 
representation bi'longiiig i') liiliikin;^ briu;,".: in ;!).■ wmli!, aud 
consequently does not applv to thcni as ^liitiga u i tbt>nmftIv««L 

then the creation of these lK<ii!; rtiiiinn nf thingg iir j b e*"- 

eelves, ainee tho iiciiciu of cr- . . ilocs Uut ..beliiag- -tftJJia 
eensible form of repre&oatAtioii «f eKibteuoe M^to-eouaalily, but 
can only be referred to noumona. ConBcriuently, when I say of 
being3 in the world of sense that they are created, I so far 
regard them aa noumena. As it would be a oont radiotion, t hft"^ 
forot to say that God is a creator of ?ppfrnmfftT, b? nUfr it ifl ft 
ooii.tradiot_ion_to la^.that aa orealoi TTe is tint lanwi rf n^'ti^pft in 
the world of sense, and therefore as appearaooeB, although He 
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u the ca use of the existenoe of the aodag hoingn ^ipTiii^K am 
noumena^ If now it ia poesible to affirm froodom in apitp of 
the natural rDM-baiusm of actious as appearances [by reganliug 
exiftcQco in time as something that belongs only to appearances, 
to things in themselves), then t he circumstam^^- that th e 

Wing heiPtfS are ' ;'r?**tUfy fyn^t mnVi> ftm Mi;jTilf..t^ fliffar^Tina^ 

■inoe oren liflp '"""wfa tfaftj** '"'pp'W"'i*.lf . and not thajy ^ailila. 
existence. , ar^ fhorafnro fftfiTinl *" nagniviiui »« 4K« -^f fi^rmjnjng — 
p riwoiple of tlie aypearaaws. It w ould be quite ditleFent if the 
beings in Uie world as things in themselves (236) exit^ted iii iime, 
■inoe in that case the creator of substance would be at the same 
time the author of the whole mecbanifim of this substance. _ 

Of 60 great importance is the separation of time (as well as / 
space) from the existence of things in themselves whioh was / 
effected tu the Critique of the Pure Speculative Keason. i 

It may bo said that the solution here proposed involves ^ ^ 
great difficulty in itself, and Is scaroely susceptiblo of a lucid 
exposition. But is any other solution that has been attempted, 
or that may be attempted, easier and more intelligible ? Bather 
might we eay that the dogmatic teachers of metaphysics have 
shown more shrewdness than candour in keeping this difficult 
point out of sight as much as possible, in the hope that if they 
said nothing about it, probably no one would think of it. If 
Mienoe is to be advanued, all difficulties must be lnht opeu^ and 
we must even search for those tliat are hidden, for every diffi> 
culty calls forth a remedy, which cannot be discovered without 
Boieace gaining either in extent or in exactness ; and thus even 
obstacles beoome means of increasing the thoroughness of science. 
On the other baud, if the difficulties ore intontioually ooooealed, 
or merely removed by palliatives, then sooner or later they burst 
out into incurable misc^efs, which bring soienoe to ruin tn an 
absolute sccptidsm. 

Since it is, pn>i>erly speaking, the notion of freedom abne 
amongst all tlie ideas of pure speculative reason that so greatly 
onlays our knowledge in the sphere of the supersensible (-iss), 
though only of our practical knowledge, I ask myself tehy it 
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exfltisivthj jy09se«9fs w grfnf fertility, whereas the otliore onlj 
designato tbo vaeftnt spaco for possible bninga of the pure undor- 
rtanding, bnt are uoftble by any means to define the concept of 
them. I presently find that as I cannot tliink anything without 
ft oatogory, I must first look for a category for the Kotional Idea 
of freedom with which I am now concerned ; and this is the 
category of causalitp ; and although freedom^ a concept of the 
rcanon, being a tronsccndont concept, cannot Imve any intuition 
oorrCBponding to it, yet the concept of the uiiderstanittiig — for the 
synthesis of which the fonuer^ demands tho nnonnditioneiJ — 
(namely, the concept of causality) must have a senfiible intuition 
given, by which first its objective reality is assured. Now, tho 
oatHgnrlea nro all divided into two classes — the mathematical ^ 
whioh oonocm tho unity of synthesis in the conception of 
ohji'ctB, and the diitiamiail, which refer to the unity of synthosia 
is the conception of the existence of objects. The former (thoso 
of magnitude and quality) always contain a synthosie of the 
bomoi}eneom, and il is not possible to find in this tbo unoon- 
ditionM antMC-dcnt to what is given in sensible intuition as 
conditioned in spaco and time, as this would itself have to 
belong to spnoo and time, and therefore he again still con- 
ditioned.' Whence it resulted in the Dioloctie of I'ure Tbooretio 
lloasoQ that the opposite? methods of atfoiniug the uncon- 
ditioned and the totality of the oouditaons were both WTong. 
The categories of the second class (those of causality and of the 
necessity of a thing) did not require tliis homogeneity (of the 
conditioned and the condition iu synthesis), since here what we 
have to expluiu is not how the intuition is compounded from a 
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' [Thti origitiul \i somewliat iLoibieruouB ; it lias been augigested, tbat * the 
furtner ' refers to the UniitisLandiug ( ' Verstiind ' in ' V«-ntAD(l«8bf>gnff ' ). 
I am aalisScd tbat it refers to ' Vemonftbe^'riif.' fur it iii Dot the TJndor- 
stftttdiog, but tliiT lU'Oiiou Ibitt KCMrlc« the uiicuudittotied. Compare Kriiik tin* 
S.V., p. 262 (.326). 'The tranHo^nilnnt-nl conc«pt of thorcaioa alTraysunu 
•X abwluto totnlitj* la the syntlietus of the oo'iidi lions, and nerer rests ezotpt 
ID th« abxolutcljr iineonditioncd.' {Meiklijuhit, p. 228.)] 

■ [Resenkmnz erroueously taain * uubc'diugt ' ' uaoonditioned ' : and 
'muwtc' for ' miisste.'] 
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nMuifoM in it, but oolj how the existeuoe of the oonditioned 
object oorrespoading to it is added to the existenoe of the 
oonditiim (x3t) (added, namely, io the uDderstanding aa con- 
nected theren'ithj ; and in that case it was allowable to suppose 
in the supersensible world the unconditioned antecedent to the 
altogether conditioned in the world of seueo (both as regards 
the causal connexion and the oontingeut existence of things them- 
selvee), although this unconditioned remained indeterminate, 
and to mako tlie syuthesis transcendent. Hence, it was found 
in the dialectic of the pure speeulatiro reason that the two 
appareutlj opposite methods of obtaining for the conditioned 
the unconditioned were not really contiudictory, e. g. in the 
aynthcns of causality to conceive for the conditioned in the 
eeries of causes and effeots of the sensible world, a causality 
whioh has no sensible condition, and that the same action whiob, 
as b^onging to the world of sense, is always sensibly con- 
ditioned, that is, meohauically ueoesseiry, yet at the same time 
may be derired from a causality not sensibly conditioned — 
1>eing the causality of the acting being as belonging to the 
supersensible world — and may consequently bo couooired as 
free. Now, the only point in question wns to change this tnny 
be into u; that is, that we should be able to sliow in an actual 
owe, as it wore by a iact, that certain actions imply such 
a causality (namely, the intellectonl, sensibly uneouditioned). 
whether they are actual or only commanded, that ie, objectively 
necessary in a practical sense. We could not hope to find this 
connexion in actions actually given in oxperionoe as evouts of 
the sensible world, since causaUty with freedom must always be 
sought outsiilc the world of sense in the world o£ intcUigenco, 
But things of sense arc the only things oilered to our jwrception 
and observation. Hence, nothing remained but to find an 
incontestable objective principle of causality which excludes all 
sensible conditions : that is, a principle in which reason does not 
appeal further to aomethitig eUe as a determining ground of ita 
causality (zss], but contains thia determining ground itself by 
means of tbat principle, and in which therefore it is itsoU 
OS purf reatou practical. Now, this principle hod uot to be 
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aeareliDiI for or diMOTorod ; it hod long b«en in tlio reason of all 
men, and incorporated in their nature, and is the principle of 
morality. Therefore, that unconditionod caiictality, with the 
fncuUy of it, naraoly, frcodora, is no longer moroly indefinitely 
and problematically thought (this speculative reason could prove 
to be feasible), but is even a» regardn the iaw of iU cavmlHy 
definitely and asflertorially knoten; and with it the fact that a 
being (I myself) belonging to the world of sense, belongs also 
to the supersensible world, this is also positively knotctit and 
thus the reality of the supersensible world is established, and in 
practical respects dtfinitely given, and this delinitciiees, which 
for theoretical purjioses would be tramcmrient, is for praotiool 
purposes immaHent. "We could not, however, make a similar 
step as regards the second dynamical idea, namely, that of a 
necemirtf heinrj. "We could not rise to it from the sensible world 
without the aid of tho first dynamical idea. For if we at- 
tempted to do BO, we should have ventured to leave at a bound 
all that is given to us, and to leap to that of which nothing is 
given us tliat can help us to effect the connexion of buoU a 
supersensible being with the world of sense (since the nooesaary 
being would have to be known as given oulfide ourselves). On 
the other hand, it is now obvious that this connexion is quite 
possible iu relation to our otm subject, inasmucK as I know 
myself to be on the one nidf- as an intolligihlo [supersousible] 
being dotorminod by tho moral law (by means of freedom), and 
on the other side as acting in the world of sense. It is tho 
concept of freedom alone that enables us to find the uncon- 
ditioned and intelligible [supersensible] for the couditioned 
and sensible witliout going out of ourselves (239). For it is our 
own reason that by means of the supreme and unconditional 
practical law knows that itself, and the being that is conscious 
of this law [our own person) helougs to tho pure world of uudor- 
standing, and moreover defines the manner in which, as such, 
it can be active. In this way it can be understood why in th« 
whole faoulty of reason it is the praciical rfimon onti/ that oan 
help us to pass beyond the world of sense, and give ils know- 
ledge of a euporsonaiblo order and connesioa, which, however. 
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for this very reason cannot be extended further than is neoefliwy 
for puie practical purposes. 

Let me be permitted on this occasion to make one mora 
remark, namely, that every step that wo make with pure reason, 
even in the practical sphere where no attention is paid to subtile 
speculation, nevertheless accords with hU the material points of 
the Critique of the Theoretical Reaiwn as closely and directly as 
if each step had been thought out with deliberate purpose to es- 
tablish this confirmation. Such a thorough agreement, wholly 
unsought for, and quite obrious (aa any one can conrince him- 
self, if be will only carry moral inquiries up to ttieir principles) 
between the most important propositloiiB of practical reason, 
and the often seemingly too subtilo and needless rranarka of the 
Critique of the Speculatire Reason, occasions surprise and 
astonishment, and confirms the maxim already recognized and 
praised, by others, namely, that in every Buieutific inquiry wo 
should pursue our way ateadily with all possible exaetnesa and 
fnmknciss, without caring for any objections that may bo raised 
from outride its sphere, but, as for as we can, to carry out 
our inquiry truthfully and completely by itself. Frequent 
observation has connnoed me that when such researches are 
concluded, that which in one part of them appeared to mo very 
questionable (240), considered in relation to other extraneous 
doctrines, when I left this doubtfulness out of sight for a time, 
and only attended to the business in hand until it was com- 
pleted, at lost waa unexpectedly found to agree perfectly with 
what had been disoorered aoparately without the least regard to 
those doctrines, and without any partiality or prejudice for them. 
Authors would save themselTes many errors and much labour 
lost (because spent on a deluaion), if they could only resoWe to 
go to work with more franknefla. 







TjlJJtiE reason always has its dialoctic, whether it is conm- 
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dered iu its sjieoulative or its practical emplojmeDt ; for 
requires ILq absolute totiility oE the oomlitions of what is 
given oonditioned, and this can only be found in things in 
themselvos. But as all conceptions of things in themselves 
must be refprred to iutuitione, and with us men these can 
never be other than sensible, and hence can never enable us 
to know objects as things iu themselves but only as appoar- 
ancesj and since the unconditioned can never bo found in this 
chain, of appearances which consists only of conditioned and 
oondilionB ; thus from applying this rational idea of the totality 
of the conditions (in other words of the unconditioned) to 
appearances there arises an inevitable illusion, as if these latter 
were things in thomselvos (242) (for in tho ohsouoo of a warning 
critique they aro always regarded as such). This illusion 
would never bo noticed as delusive if it did not betray itself by 
a conflict of reason with itself, when if applies to appooranoos 
it« fundamental principle of presupposing the unconditioned to 
everything conditioned^ I3y this, however, reason is compelled 
to trace this illusion to its source, and search how it can be 
removed, and this can only bo done by a oomplofo critical 
examination of the whole pure faculty of roason ; bo that the 
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untinomj' of the pure reason which is manifest in ita dialeotio 
is Id fact the most beneficial ernjr into which human reason 
ooald ever hare fallen, since it at last drives u!t to search for 
the key to escape from this kbyrinth; and when this key is 
fonnd, it further discovers that which we did not seek but yet 
had ne«d of, namely, a view into a higher and an immutahU 
order of things, in which we oven now ore, and in which we 
are thereby enabled by definite precepts to continue to lire 
according to the highest dictates of reason. 

It may be seen in detail in the Critique of Pure Reason how 
in its BpeonlatiTo employment this natural dialectic is to be 
Bolrec], and how the error which arises from a very natural 
illusion may be gtmrded against. But reason in its pniotical 
n«e is not a wliit better oil. As pure practical reason, it like- 
mse Boeks to finjLtho nncopditioned for the practicnlly con- 
ditioned (which rests on inclinations and uatur&l wants), and 
this not OS the determining principle of the will, but oven when 
this is given (in the moral law) it seeks the unoooditioned 
totality of the o(^'rct of pure practical reason under the name 
of the SHiiimum Bonam. 

To define this idea practically, i. e. sufficiently for the max- 
ima of our rational oondnct (-213], is the busincsB of practical 
madam \_ WcuheiUtehtt\ and this again as a sdenco is phUowphi/y 
in the sense in whioh the word was understood by the ancients, 
with whom it meant instruotion in the oonooptinn in which the 
gummum bonutn was to be placed, and the conduct by wliich it 
was to be obtained. It M-ould be well to leave this word in its 
ancient tigniflcotion as a doeirine of the MuntMum bottum^ so far 
M reason endeavoun to make this into a tcienct. For on the 
(mo hand tlie restriction annexed would suit the Greek exives* 
Bon (whioh signifies the love of ictMiom), and yet at the same 
time would he sufficient to embrace under the name of phi- 
losophy the love of 9eicnce : that is to say, of all si>eeulative 
rational knowle^lge, so far as it is servioeoble to reason, hot L for 
thai ooncoption and also for the praotioal prinriplo determining 
oar conduct, without loLtiitg out of sight the main end, on 
aoconut of which alone it can be culled a doctrine of practical 
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■wiBdom. On the other band, it would be no harm to deter the 
self-oOECoit of one who ventures to claim the title of philosopher 
by holding before him in the very definition a standard of Bolf- 
estimation which would rery much lower his pretenaions. For 
a teacher oftctjsdom would moan something more than a scholar 
who has not oomo bo far aa to guide himself, muoh leas to guide 
others, with certain expectation of attaining so high an end : it 
would moan a masler in ihe hwtdedge of u-isdom, which implieB 
more thau a modest man would claim for himBolf. Thus phi- 
losophy as well as wisdom would always romaia an ideal, whit^ 
objoetiToly is presented complete in reason alone, while sub- 
jectively for the person it is only the goal of his onconsing 
endeavours, aud oo one would be justified iu professing to be 
in possession of it so aa to assume the name of philosopher, who 
oould not also show its infallible eflsets in his own person as on 
exomplo (stij (in his self-mastery aud the uuquostioued interest 
that ha takes pre-eminently iu the general good), and this the 
ancients also required as a conditiou of deserving that honour- 
able title. 

We have another preliminary remark to make respecting 
the dialectic of the pure praotioal reason, on the point of the 
definition offkc summum bomnn (a Buecessful solution of which 
dialectic would load us to erpeet, as in caee of that of the 
ihoorcticol reason, the most benofloial cfTcots, inasmuch as the 
Bolf- contradictions of pure practical reason houoatly stated, and 
not uonoealed, force us to undertake a complete critique of this 
faculty). 

\Tho moral law in the sole determining principle of a pure 

Trill. /But eincQ this is merely formal [viz. as proseribiog only 

the /onn of the maxim as universally legislative), it abstracts 

B9 a determining principle from all matter — that is to say, from 

. ._ t every object of volition. Henue, though the stwunum bonum 

t^^ ^rA moy be the whole object of a pure practical reason, i. e. a pure 

^^■^^.Urill, yet it is not on that account to be regarded as its deiet' 

'*-V,' '^Itftmiug principle ; and the moral law alona must be regarded as 

"^^^fiJt uhe priuciijle on which that and its realization or promotion an 

liimed at. This remark is important in so delicate a case as the 
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determination of moral pmioiplee, where the slightest mUinter- 
pretation perrorta meu'a minilB. For it will have hoon scon 
from the Analytic, that if we assume any object under the 
name of a good as a dotermiiiiug priuoiple of the will prior to 
tho moral law, and then deduce from tt the supreme practical 
principle, this would always introduce heteronomy, and onuh 
out the moral principle. 

It is, howoTer, erident that if the notion of the summum 
loiium includes that of the moral law (245) as its supreme con- 
dition, then the s^tmmum bonum would not merely be an object^ 
but the notion of it and the conception of its existence as pos* 
able by our own praotioal reason would likewise bo tho dettr- 
mining principU of tho will, since in that case tho will is in fact 
determined by the moral law which is already included in this 
conception, and by no other object, as tho principle of autonomy 
requires. This order of the conceptions of detenuination of 
the will must not be loet sight of, as otherwise wo should mis* 
nnderstand ourselves, and think wo had fallou into a contra- 
diction, while ererything remains in perfect harmony. 
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OP THE DIALWTIC OF PUttB REASON IN nEFINlNG TOE OONCBP- 
TlOX OF THE " SUMMVM BONf M." 

The coQception o{ the eummum itsolf ooDtains an ambigui^ 
whioli might occai^ioQ noodloss dispatos if wo did not attend to 
it. The stDiinmm may mean either tho auprDino {mpifmum) or 
tJie pc-rfooi (fomummalum). TUo formur is that condition which 
ia Hsi'M uiicomlitinned, i. c. is not suhonlinate to- any other 
{originariiim) ; the socond is that whole which 13 not a part of a 
greater whole of tho same kind (perfect Uaimurn). ^t liiis beai. 
shown in the Analytic that tirtr ie i^as worthinp *^ tft bi^ I'^PPT) 
18 'ttra"»ifprwi* condition of all th at pan appear t ^ "* '^"Mfit'/"! 
and coDsequeiiJy^of all our ] )ursuit of ha|'pinf3P, np 'l ia itfag"*" 
fore the sup reme good. Bflt it doM not follow that it is the 
wS^ and j aerfeot B:ood- fl3_thfljA^|acWol ^e deBiroa ot ration al 
finite^heings ; for this requireB happineBS alsoj and th at not 
merely in the partial oyes^f_the person who m akes hi maa^ 

,mi end, but ovon in tho judgment of an impartial_roaaoi, 
which regards person* in general as ends in themselves. For 

, io nood happiness, to deserve it (247), and yet at tho same time 
iiot to partieipato in it, cannot be oonBtfiteofc with tho perfect 
v'litiuti of a tational being possessed at the same time of all 

ijiower, if, for tho eako of esperimeot, wo conceive such a being. 
Now inasmuch as virtue and hajiplness together conatltute the 
possutision of the stimmum tonum in a person, and tho distribution 
of happiness iu c^xact proportion to morality (which is the worth 
of the peraon, and his worthiness to be happy) constitutes the 
Bummiim honitm of a possible world; henoo this summum bonum 
expresses tho wholo, tho porfemt good, in which, however, virtue 
as the condition is always the supreme good, since it baa no 
condition above it ; whereas happiness, white it is pluasant to 
the posseeisor of it, is not of itaeLf absolutely and in all respeota 
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good, bat always presupposes moTaUj right bduvioor as ita 
ooodilioo. 

When tvo olcments aro neeestarily uniled in ono conoopt 
tliey must be connected as reason and consequence, and this 
either so that thoir unity is considered as analytical (logical 
eonnexion), or as aynihetimt (real connexion) — the former fol- 
lowing the law of identity, the latter that of causality. The 
connexion of virtue and happiness may therefore be understood 
in two ways : either the endeavour to bo virtuous and the 
nlumal pursuit of happiness are not two distinct actions, bat 
absolutely iJentical, in which case no maxim need be made the 
principle of the former, other than what serves for the latter ; 
or the connoxicn consists in this, that virtue produoes happiness 
OS something distinct from the oonsmousneas of virtue, aa a 
oausa produces an effect. 

The ancient Greek schools were, properly speaking, only 
two, and in determining the conception of the tummum bonurn 
tfasse followed in fact one and the same method, inasmuch as 
they did not allow virtue and happiness to bo rcgurdo4t as two 
distinct elements of the smmnum honumy and consequently 
■oaght (346) the unity of the pnociple by the rule of identity ; 
bat they differed as to which of the two was to be taken afl 
the fuudamenUl notion. The Epicuitan said : To be consounis 
that one's maxims lead to happiness is virtue; the Stow 
said: To be conseiooa of one's virtue is happiness. With 
the former, Pmdence was equivalent to morality ; with the 
latter, who chose a liigher designation for virtue, morality 
•Ions was true wisdom. 

While we must admire the men who in such early times 
tried all imaginable ways of extending the domain of philo* 
•ophy, ve must at the same time lament that their acuteaess I 
vas unfortunately misapplied in trying to traoe out identity / 
between two oxlremely heterogeneous notions, those of happi- I 
noss and virtue. Bat it agreed with the dialeoticol spirit or 
thoir times (and subtle minds are even now sometimes misled 
in the same way) to g«l rid of ixrocoacilaljle differL-nces in 
prinoiple by seeking to change Lhem into a mere oonteet about 
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words, ftnd thus apparently working out the idontity of the 
notion under diUereut uames, aud thU usually occurs ia oaaes 
where the comhinatiou of heterogeneouB principles Hes so deep 
or so high, or would require so complete a tTansformatiou of the 
doctrines assumed in the rest of the [ihiloBopbical ^yetciUt that 
mea are afraid to penetrate deeply into the real differeaoe, and 
prefer treating it as a difference in matters of form. 

While both Bchools sought to trace out tho identity of the 
piaoLioal prineipley of ?irtue and happiness, they were not 
agreed as to the way in which they tried to force this identity, 
but were separated infinitely from one another, the one placing 
its principle on the side of sense, the other ou that of reason ; 
•the one in the oousciousiiess of seusihlo wants, the other in the 
indepeudeuoe of practicAl reason (319) on all sensihle grounds of 
dctcrniiuntiou. According to the Epicurean tho notion of virtue 
was already involved in tho maxim : To promote one's own 
happiness ; according to the Stoics, on tho othoi' hand, the feel- I 
iog of happiness was already contained in tho consciousness of 
virtue. Now whatever i* contained in another notion is identi- 
cal with part of the contaiiiiiig uotion, but not with the whole, and 
moreover two wlmles may be specifically distinct, although they 
consist of the same parts, namely, if the parts are united into a ' 
whole in totally diiferont ways. The Stoic maintained that ■ 
virtue was the tc/iole stimmmn boiiur/it and happiness only the I 
consciousnesa of poBacasing it, ns making part of the state of the ■ 
Buhject, The Kpicurean maintained that happiness was the 
tphole summum honum, and virtue only the form of the maxim 
for its pursuit, viz. tho rational use of tho means for attain- 
ing it. 

Now it is clear from tho Analytic that the maxims of virtue ( 
and thoso of private happiness ore quite hoterogeneous as to 
their supremo practical principle; and although they belong to 1 
one summum bonurn which together they muho possible, yet they 
are bo far from coinciding that they restrict and check one 
another very much in the same subject. Thus the question, 
Sow is the sumumm bo/iu/n practically poBfliblo ? still remains an 
unsolved problem, notwithstanding all the aiteiapU at eoaiUwn 
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that Lars hitherto been made. The Analytic has, however, 
■bown -what it is that mokoB the problem difficult to wive ; 
namely, thai Lapfntiees and morality are two specifically diuinct 
flemetits of the finmmum bonum, and therefore their oombinatign 
cannot be annliflicalli/ oogniaed (as if the man that seeks his own 
happiness shoiUd find by mere analysis of hia oonception that in 
so aoting he is virtuous, or aa if the man that follows virtue 
should in the ooosdouaaess of such conduot find that he is 
already happy ipso facto) (250), but must bo a synthi-nU of con- 
cepts. Now since this oombiuation is recognised as d priori^ 
nod therefore aa practically necessary, and conRequently not as 
derived from csporicnco, so that the possibility of the mmiuum 
bonum does not rest on any empirical principle, it follows that 
the dedueiion pegitlmation] of this ooncept must be IranKcen- 
dental. It ia d prion (morally) nocoEsary to produce the 
tumotum bonnm bij/retdom of will : therefore the condition of its 
possibility must rest solely on d priori principles of cogmtioa. 

I.— r/iff AntiHomtj of Practical Heason. 
In tho $timmum homtm which is practical lor us, 1. e, to be' 
realised by our will, virtue and happiness are thought as nooos- 
sarily combined, bo that the one cannot be assumed by pure 
practical reason without the other also being attached to it. 7?.-^- 
Now this oombination (like every other) is either aaalijiieal or 
ttfnthetifai It has been shown that it cannot bo analytical; it 
must then be synthetical, and, moro particularly, must be con- 
ceived as the connexion of cause and etfoct, since it conoenu a 
practical good, t. e. one that is possible by means of action ; 
consequently either the desire of happiness must be the motive 
to maxims of virtue, or the maxim of virtue must be the 
efBciont cause of happiness. The first is abtolutety impossible^ 
because (as was proved in the Analytic) maxims which place 
the determining principle (201) of the will in the desire 
of jinrsonal happiness ore not moral at all, and no virtue 
oan be founded on them. But tho second is aUo impoinbit^ 
beoauee the practical connexion of causes and offcots in the 
^rid, as the result of tho determination of the inll, does not 
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depend aipon the moral dispoaitioiis of the will, but on the 
knowlodgo of the lawB o£ oature and tbe phyeical power to use 
them for ooe'e purposes ; consequently we cannot expect in the I 
world by the most punctilious obsorTanoe of the moral laws any * 
necessary connexion of happiness with virtue adequate to the 
wnwium botwtn. Now as the promotion of thi&summHm bonut»t 
the oonoepCiou of which contains tliia oonuexion, is d priori a 
necessary object of onr will, and inseparably attached to the 
moral law, the impossibility of the former must prove tho falsity 
of the latter. If then the siiprome good is not possible by 
practical rules, then the moral law also which commands us to 
promote it is directed to Tain imaginary ends, and must 
consequently be false. 
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Jl.'-'Criticat Solution of ihe Antinomy 0/ Practical 
Reason. 

The antinomy of pure speculative reason exhibits a similar 
oonfliot between freedom and physical neoessity in the causalitr 
of ©vents in the world. It was solved by showing that tbet« is 
no real contradiction wlicn the events and even the world in ' 
which they oconr are regarded (as they ought to be) merely as 
appearances; since on^ and the same acting being, an an ap- 
perirance (even to his own itmer sense) (:i5i) has a causality ui 
the world of sense that always confoims to the mechanism of 
nature, hut with respect to the same events, so far as the acting 
person regards himself at the same time as a noiimonon [aa pui« 
intelligence in an existence not dependent on the oondiliou of 
time), he can contain a principle by which that oausality acting . 
aooording to laws of nature is determined, but which is itself ' 
free from all laws of nature. 

It is juat tho same with the foregoing antinomy of paz« \ 
practical reason. The 6r8t of the two propositious — That the 
endeavour after happiness produces a virtuous mind, is ahtiolutftj/ 
faUe\ hut the second, That a virtuous mind necessarily pro- 
duces happiness, is not abiohiidy false, but only in so far as 
virtue is considered as a form of causality in the sensible worH, 
and consequently only if I suppose existence in it to be the only 
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sort of existence of a ralioual being ; it is then ouly condilhnaUtf 
false. But as I am not only justified in tlibking that I oxiBt 
ftlso 03 a noumenoii in a world of the uaderstanding, but orea 
have in the moral law a purely iatelledual determimng prin- 
ciple of my causality (in tho sensible world), it is not impossible 
tliat morality of mind shoiild have a connexion oa cause with 
happiness (as an effect in the sensible world) if not immodiata 
yet mediate (viz. : through nn intelligent author of nature),"^ ( 
and moreover necessary; while in a system of nature wliicH 
is merely an object of tho senses this combination could never 
occur except contingently, and thorefore could not siiffioe for 
i^Lb summum hanttm. 

Thus, notwithstanding (bis seeming conilict of pra^itioal 
reason with itself, the tunimum bomtm, whiob is the necessary 
supreme end of a will morally determined, is a true object 
thereof; for it is practically possible, and the maxims of tha 
will which as regards their matter refer to it, have objective 
reality, which at first was threatened by the antinomy that 
appeared in the connexion (2^3) of morality with happiuess 
by n general law ; but this was merely from a miscoitvoptioUf 
because the relation between appearances was taken for a 
relation of the things in themselves to these appoaranoes. 

When wo find ourselves obliged to go so far, namely, to the 
fx>nnexion with an intelligible world, to find the possibLUty of 
the gumraum boHum, which reason points ont to all rational 
beings as tho goal of all their moral wishes, it must seem 
strange that, nowrtholess, the philosophers both of ancieut and 
modem iimee have been able to find happiness in accurate pro- 
portion to virtue even in tfiU life (in the sensible world), or have 
persuaded themselves that they were conscious thereof. For 
Epicurus as well as the Stoics extolled above everything the 
happiness that springs from the oonsoiousoesa of living virtu- 
ooaly ; and the former was not so base in his praotical precepts 
ftsone might infer from the principles of hin theory, which he 
H used for explanation and not for action, or as they were inter- 
I pteled by many who were misled by his using the term pleasure 
■ for contentment; on the contrary, he reckoned the most dls- 
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interested practice ol good amongst the ways of enjoying the 
most iultmate delight, and his scheme uf pleasure (by which he 
meant constant cheerfulness of mind) included the moderation 
and control of tho inclinations, such as the etriotest moral philo- 
Bopbor migiit require. He differed from the Btoica chiefly in 
making this pleasure the motivp, -which they very rightly refused 
to do. For, on the ono hand, the virtuous Epicurus, like many 
well-intontioned men of this day, who do not reflect deeply 
enough on their principles, fell iuto the error of pre-stipposing 
the virtuous dixjimition in the persons for whom he wished to 
provide the springs to virtue (and indeed the iipnght man cannot 
he happy (25*) if ho is not first oonswoiia of hia uprightness; 
since with 6uch a character the reproach that his habit of 
thought would oblige him to make against himself in cose of 
transgression, and his moral self -condemnation would rob him 
of all enjoyment of tho pleasantness whioh his condition might 
otherwise oontain). But the question is, IIow is such a dispo^- 
tion poiwihle in tho first instaucc, and such a habit of thought 
in. estimating the worth of one's existence, since prior to it there 
cau bo in the euliject no fecUng ot all for moral worth? If a 
man is virtuous without being conscious of hia integrity in every 
action, he will certainly not enjoy life, however favourable for- 
tune may bo to him iu its physical circumstancos; but can. we 
make him virtuous in the first instance, in other words, before ! 
he esteems the moral worth of his existcucc so highly, by 
praising to him the jieaeo of miud that would result from 
the consciousness of an integrity for which he has no sense? 
On the other hand, however, there is here an ocoosion of a 
tifium mbreptiotm, and as it were of an optical illusion, iu the 
solf-consciousness of what one does as distinguished from what 
one fceh, an illusion which even the most experienced cannot 
altogether avoid. The moral disposition of nxind is necessarily 
combined with a oonsoiouBncss that tho will is determined directly 
by the laic. Now tho consciousness of a determiuation of the 
faculty of desire is always tho source of a satisfaction in the ' 
resulting action ; but this pleasure, this satisfaction in oneself, 
is not the determining principle of the action ; on the contrary, 
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the determination of the wUl directly hy reason is t)io source o( 
the feeling of pleasure, and this remains a pure prtu'tical not 
ceusiblo determination of tho faculty of desire. Now as this 
determination has exactly tho Bome effect within (266) in im- 
pelling to activity, that a feeling of the pleasure to bo expected 
ftom. the deeirod action would have had, we eaaily look on what 
we DurselvcB do as Bomothing which wo merely passively feel, 
and t-ako the moral spring for a seosihie impulse, just tki it 
happens in the so-called illusion of the senses (in thift case the 

inner sense). It is a Buhli niA thing in hnmRn nfttiirA in bp I 

^etor mined tQ_g 5IlaT"' ""^T^-tply \,y g purf^'y T-ittj^ituRl 1p.w; \ 
sublime eren is the illusion that regards the siihjciitive side of 
this capacity of intellectual determination as something sensible, 
and the effect of a special sensible feeling (for an intellectual 
feeling would bo a contradiction). It is also of great importanoe 
to attend to this property of our personality, and as much as 
poarihlo to cultivate the oflfcct of reason on this feeling. But 
we must beware lest by falsely extolling this moral determining 
principle as a spring, making its source lie in particular feelings 
of pleasure (which are in fact only results), wc degrade and dis- 
£gxire the true genuine spring, the law itself, by putting as it 
were a false foil upon it, Itcspeot, not pleasure or enjoyment 
cf happiness, is somcthiug for which it is not possible that 
reason should have any an/fcedeiU feeling as ita foundation (for 
this would always be sensible and pathological); [and]' con- 
aoknuDftsa of immediate obligation of the will by the law is bj 
no meooB analogous to the feeling of pleasure, altliough in rola- 
tion to tho faculty of desire it produces the aame effect, but from 
diifera&t Bouroes : it is only by this mode of oonoeptioo, how- 
ever, that we can attain what we are seeking, namely, that 
actions bo done not merely in aooordauce with duly (as a result 
of pleasant feelings), but from duty» which must bo the true end 
of all moral cultivation. 



^ t^ 




' tTb« origiosl hunot *«nrf,* btti'ab,* wliloh doei not fiv* aaj Mti»- 
ftctor; KHM. 1 have, tbiTofore, kdoptod Hu-tenstein'sanentkalioa, wluoli 
f at lowt la pive the nieaaing iatcndcd.] 
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Have we not, bowever, a word which does not eipreee enjoy- 
ment, as Imppiuess does (33c), but indicates a 8Atisfaction in one's 
eTistenoe, an aualogus o( the bappmoBs which must neoeasarily 
aooompany the consciousneBs of viitue ? Tes I this word w «el/- 
totUenlmmt, which iu its proper eignifipation always dosignatee 
only a npgatire satisfaction in one's existence, in whioh one is 
oonscious of needing nothing. Freedom and the consciouftoeM 
of it as a faculty of following the moral law witli nnyiolding 
resolution \& mdepeiidmce on incUmtionn, at least as motive* 
determining (though not as q^tctm^) our desire, and bo far u X 
am eonacions of this freedom in following my moral maxims, it 
is the only source of an unaltered contentment which is neces- 
sarily conneotod with it and rests on no special foeliog. This 
may be called intellectual contentment. The sensible content- 
ment (improperly so-caUed) which rests on the satisfaction of 
the inclinations, however delicate they may bo iniogiined to ba, 
can never be adequate to the conoep tion of it. For the inclina- 
tions change, they grow with the indulgence shown them, and 
always lenve behind a still greater void than we had thought to 
fill. Hence they are always luidrnKome to a rational being, and 
although he cannot loy them a^de, they wrest from him the 
wish to be rid of them. Even an inclination to what is right 
(e. g. to beneficence), though it may much facilitate the efficacy of 
the mora/ maiims, cannot produce any. !For in these all must 
be directed to the conception of the law as a determining prin- 
ciple, if the action is to contain moraiUy and not merely legality. 
Inclination is blind and slavish whether it be of a good sort 
or not,^ and when morality is in question, reason must not play 
the part merely of guardian to inclinfLtion, but, diffregarding it 
altogether, must attend simply to its own interest as puro prac- 
tical reason (aST). This very feeling of compassion and tender 
aympatliy, if it precedes the deliberation on the question of duty 
and becomes a determining principle, is even annoying to rigbt- 
thiuking persons, brings their deliberate maxims info conf^wion, 
and makes them wish to be doUTered from it and to be sabjoct 
to law-giving reason alone. 

From this we can understand how the consciousness of this 
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faculty of a puro practical reason produo«8 by action (virtue) a 
oooeciousness of mastory over ono's iDolinations, and therefore 
of ludepeDdeDoe oa them, and consequently also ou the discon* 
tent tliat always aocompaniea tliem, and thus a negatlro satis- 
faction with onc*s state, i. e. conttnttncnt^ which ia primarily 
couteutment with ono's own person. Freedom itself beoomee 
in this way (namely indirectly) capable of an enjoyment wfaioh 
cannot be called happiness, because it does not depend on the 
po&itivo ooneurTQUoo of a feeling, nor ia it, strictly speaking, 
6A«8, since it do«s not indudo complcto independence on incli- 
nations and wonts, but it resembloa bliss in so far as the dflter- 
mination of one's will at least can hold itself free from thoir 
influcne«; and thus, at least in its origin, this enjoyment is 
analogous to the self-sulBcienoy which we can asoribo only to 
the Supreme Being. 

From thia solution of the antinomy of pure practical reason 
it follows that in practical principles we may at least oonoeiTe 
aa possible a natural and neoe asarr connexion between the 
oo gaoiouBDeea off morality and the expootolion of a proportiouata 
happmess as its result, thoagh it does not ioUow tliat wo can 
know or peroeire tfiu^^nnexion ; tliat, on th e other hand » 
princijiles of the pursuit, of hnppin6S~canno1rT>oraibly produce 
morality ;. that, therefore, morality is iX^supreme good (as the 
fizBt eoudition of the suMmum l/onnm), while happinosa consti- 
tutes its second element, but only in snob a way that it is 
the morally conditioned, but necessary consequence of th» 
former [iJS). Only with this subordination is the miuotum 
bonum the whole object of pure practical reason, which must 
neoessarily oonceive it as possible, since it commands us to 
contribute to the utmost of our power to ita realization. But 
since the possibility of such oouncuou of the conditioned witb 
its condition belongs wholly to the superscnstial relation of 
thinga, and cannot be giren aocording to the laws of th<^ world 
of sense, although the practical consequences of the idea belong 
B to tbo world of Bcnso, namely, the actions that aim at roalinng 
■ the suntmwH twHum ; we will therefore endeavour to set forth 
I the grounds of that poasilulity, first in respect of what is imme- 
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diatdly in our power, and then secondly in that which is uot in 
our power, but which reason presents to us as the supplement of 
our impotonco, for tho realization of tlio summum bonum (whioh 
by practioal priuoiples is neoessory) . 



HI. — 0/ the Primary of Pure Practical Season in Ut Union with 
the Speeulalire Reason. 

By primacy between two or more tilings connected by 
reason, I understand the prerogative belonging to one, of 
being llie Gi-st datermiiiing: principle in tho connexion with 
all tho rest. In a narrower practical senso it means tho pru- 
rogative of tho interest of ono in so for as the interest of the 
Other is suhordiuatod to it> while it is not postponed to any 
other. To every faculty of tho raind wo can attribute an in- 
terest, that is a principle that contains tho condition on which 
alone tlio foi-mer is called into exercise, llooson, as the faculty 
of principlca, detormines (aso) the interest of all the jwwers of 
the mind, and is dotermincd by its own. The interest of its 
Bpeculativo employment couaisfs in the cognition of the object 
pushed to the highest d priori principles: that of its pmctioal 
omploj-mcnt, in tho dotorminatiou of the wiV/in respect of the 
final and complete end. As to what is necessary for the possi- 
bility of any employment of reason at all, namely, that its 
principles and allirmationB should not oontradict one another, 
tliis constitutes no port of its interest, but is the condition of 
having reason at ull; it is only its development, not mere oou- 
ustenoy with itself, that is reckoned as its interest. 

If practical reason eould not assume or think as given, any- 
thing further than what Bpeculativo reason of itself could offer ►■• 
it ^om its own insight, the latter would havo the primaoy. 
But supposing that it had of itself original ti priori principles 
with which certain theoretical positions were inseparably con- 
nect-ed, while these were withdrawn from any possible insight 
of speculative reason {which, however, they must not contro- 
diot) ; then the question is, which intorest is the superior (not 
which must give way, for thoy are not neoessorily couiliutijig)j i 
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whflthor Bpoculafive reason, which knows nothing of all that the 
practical oUvrs for it« occoptaace, should take up these proposi- 
tions, and (although they trauBcond it) try to unite them with 
its own concepts as a foreign possession handed over to it, or 
whether it is justified ia obstioately following iU own separate 
interest, and oooording to the canonic of Epicurus rejecting as 
vain subtlety everything that c&QDot accredit its objective 
reality by manifest exanijilea to he shown in expei-ienco, even 
though it should be never so much interwoven with the interest 
of the practical (pure) use of reason, and in itself not contradic- 
tory to the theoretical, merely because it infringes on the interest 
of the speculalire reason to this extent (3«i), that it removes the 
bounds which tiiis latter had sot to itself, and gives it up to 
«Tory nonsense or delusion of imagination P 

la fact, EC far as practical reason is taken as dependent on 
pathological conditions, that is, as merely regulating the inoli- 
nations under the sensible principle of happiness, we could not 
reijuire speculative reason to take its principles from such a 
source. MohammttVi paradise, or the absorption into the Deity 
of the t})eoHopht>>ta and mt/ttics, would press their monstrositios on. 
the reason according to the taste of each, ond one might as well 
have no reason as surrender it in such fashion to all sorts of 
dreams. Bui if pure reason of Itself can bo practical and ia 
actually so, as the consciousness of the moral law proves, thou 
It is still only one aud the same reason whiuh, whether in a 
theoretical or a practical point of view, judges occonling to 
d priori principles ; and then it Is clear that althouf;h it is in 
the first point of view iuoomjietenl to establish oertatn proposi- 
tions positively, wliich, however, do not contradict it, then oa 
soon as these propoailiooa are itueparabljf attached to (he practi- 
tal interttt of pure reason, then it must accept them, though it 
be OS something offered to it from a foreign source, something 
that has not grown on its own ground, but yet is sufficiently 
authenticated ; and it must try to comparo and connect tliom 
with everything that it has in its power aa speculative reason. 
It must remember, however, that these are not additions to its 
insight, but yet are extensions of its employment in another. 
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namel}', a pracUc&l aspect ; and this is cot in the least opposed 
to its interoHt, wliioh oomista in the r estrio tJon of wild a jieoa. 
Ifttion . 

ThuB, when pure Bpeculatire and pure practical reason are 
combined in one cognitioD, the latter has the primaei/, provided 
namely, that this combination is not contingent and arbitrary^ 
hut founded d priori on reason itself and therefore netestutry (2«a). 
For without this subordination there would arise a oonfliot of 
reason with itself; since if they were merely oo-ordiuate, the 
former would dose its boundaries etriotly and admit nothing 
from the latter into its domain, while the latter would extend 
its bounds over everything, and when its needs reqiured would 
geek to embrace the former within thom. Nor could we roveise 
iho order, and require pure practical reason to he subordinate 
to tho ppcculative, bitioo all interest is uUimately pra ctical , and 
even that of speculative roason \& conditional, and it is only in 
the practical employment of reason that it is complete. 

IV. — The ImmortaUtff of the Sou! a« a Postulate of Pure 
Practical Beaton. 

•"'■^he realization of tho aiimmnm bonmn in tho world is th» 
Inooessary object of a will doLorminablu by the moral law. But 
in this will the perfect accordance of tho mind with the moral 
law is tho supreme condition of tho sitmmum homtm. This then 
must be possible, as well as its object, since it is contained in 
the command to promote Wve latter. Now, the perfect accord- 
ance of the will with the moral law is hofinem, a perfection of 
which no rational being of (he sensible world is capable at any 
moment of his existence. Since, nevertlieloss, it is required as 
practically necessary, it can only be found in a prajrett in 
infinitum towards that perfect accordance, and on the principles 
of pure practical reason it is necessary (263) to assume such a 
practical progress as the real object of our will. 

Now, this endless progress is only possible on the supjrosition 
of an eudlesi duration of the extntence and personality of the 
same rational being (which is called the immortality of tho 
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soul). The summum bonum, then, praetioaUy is only posaille 
on tho supposition of tho immortality of the soul; consequently 
this immortAlity, being iaseparaljly oonneotod vith the moral 
Isw, tfl a postulate of pure practical reason) by which I mean 
a t/teoretical proposition, not demonstrable as eueh, but which 
is an inseparable result of an uncouUitiouat d priori practical 
Uw).' 

This principle of the moral destination of our naton^ 
namely, that it is only in an endless progress that we can 
attain perfect accordance with the moral law, ia of the greatest 
ate, not merely for the presont purpose of supplementing the 
impotence of speculative reason, but also with respeot to re- 
ligion. In default of it, eitliex the moral law is quite defrradcd - 
from its hofiufsSf being made out to bo iuduhjrut, iukI cuufor- 
mnl;!.' f'l our convcnieneo, or olso men strain their noUonsjif 
^oir Vtxatiou and their expectation to an tmattoinable goal, 
hoping to ncq^uire complete holiness of will, and so Ihey lose 
them aelTea in fanatical t/ieot^phic dreams, which wholly oaatra- 
diot BeU-knowle dge. In both cases the unceasing rjfort to obey 
ptmctually and thoroughly a strict and inflexible command of 
reaaoD, which yet is not ideal but real, is only hindered. For 
a rational but finit» being, the only thing possible is an endless 
progr««s from the lower to higher degrees of moral perfeo- 
tion. The Infinite Being, to whom the condition of time is 
nothing (264), sees in this to us endless snccession a whole of 
Qcoordanoo with the moral law ; and the holiness which Ilis 
command inexorably requires, in order to ho true to His justice 
in the share which He assigns to each in the kumtauni bomim^ la 
to be found in a single intellectual intuition of the whole exist- 
ence of rational beings. Ail that can be expected of tho crea- 
ture in req}eot of the b<^e of this participation would bo tlie 
oonsoiousnoss of his tried character, by which, from the progrev 
he lias hitherto made from the worse to the morally bvtter, and 
the immutability of purpose which has thus become known to 
him, he may hope for a further unbroken ooutinuanee of the 
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samo, however long his existence may last, even beyontl this 
lilt',' and thus lie may hope, not indeed here, nor at any imagi- 
nable poiiLt of hia futuro oxiftonco, but only in the endleaenesB 
of his duration (which God alono can survey) (26&) to be per^ 
fcctly adequato to his will (without indulgence or excuse, 
vhich do not harmonise with jusfioe). 



V. — TAe Eihtencc of God as a Postulate o/I*uit Practt'cai 

Beaton . 



In the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a practical 
problem whic-li is proscribed by pure reason alone, without Iho 
aid of auy sensible motives, namely, that of the necessary oom- 
plctoness of the first and principal element of the aumtnum 
bonum, viz. STorality ; and as this can be perfectly solved only 
in eternity, to the pustulate ot imiuorialitij. The same law 
must also lend us to ailirm the possibility of the second element 
of the sttmmum boiiiwi, viz. Uappiness propottioned to_tb^ 
morality, and this on grounds as disintereata d aa b efore, and 



' It mieois, QevertlivletB, impMtible for o orecture to have the €onvtc4i»n 
«f his unwavering fijmiwsa of tnuid in the prognss toirords goodneaa. On 
tbia aocDitnt Die Chriatian religion otokct it como ouly from the same Spirit 
that wurks Hanctitiuatiuu, Ihut it, thin Smu pur^Miie, xud with it tlii: can* 
sciauEQcas of stoadfuiitnefs* in iho moral progress. But naturally one who 
is Qonsciuuti lliit he lias pcrHini-rvd Uiroiigh d. long pvrtion of hin lifv up to 
the end in the progrcfw to the better, mid this from gcnnjne moTH motivM, 
may well have the comforting hope, thuugh not the oertaiaty, that eveo in 
-an cxUttincc prolonged beyond this life he vil] continue sttadfast in thew 
priaeiplfit; and although hfi is novtr justifled here in his own ^fC9, nor oan 
«Ter hope to be bo in the inoreased perfection of his nature, to which be 
looks fomriiTd, togcCior with nn increase of duties, nOTCttbcless in this pro- 
gress which, though it is dtrvc-tcd to a goal iatLaitcljr nMUDte, \«t is in Ood'i 
sight regarded lu equivaloot to poa&esaion, he may have a prospect of a 
i/cMfi/ future ; for this is the word thot reason employs to d««igaiitfl perfect 
wrll'bcittg independent on all cuntingi-nt rniitttM of the norld, and which, 
liko hutiHets, is an idea that can be contained only in un endless progress 
And itit totality, and oitusec^uonUy is never ftilty att«ined by a oreature. 
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solely from impartial rooBon ; that is, it must lead to the sap- 
position of the existenoo of a cause adequate to tliU effect ; in 
othar words, it must posiuIaU the fJwfCTw t^QoSy as tfapTreoo*- 
eary cw idition of tho poaaibJKt^ f the t iimmum bonum (an object 
of the will -which i» oMflosarily ooDDOctcd. vith tho moral legia- 
latiou of puro reanm). We proceed to exhibit this connexion 
in a convincing manner. 

Sajypimu is the condition of a rational being in the vorld *t^ 
vithwhom everything (joes according lo his iciah and tcill; it r«ta, t-'^ "^ 
therefore, on the harmony of phyBioal nature with his wholes ^j^" 
end, and litcwiso with the essential determining principle of 
his will. Now tho moral law aa a law of freedom commands 
by determining principles (s^c), which ought to bo quite iade- 
pendent on nature and on ita harmony with our faculty of 
deeire (as springs). But the acting rational being in tho world 
is not the cause of tlie world and of nature itself. There is not 
the least ground, therefore, in the moral law for a necessary 
connexion between morality and proportionate happiness in a 
being that belongs to the world as part of it', and therefore 
dependent on it, and which for that reason cannot by his will 
be a oanse of this nature, nor by his own power make it tho- 
roughly harmonize, as far as his happiness is oonoeroed, with 
his practical principles. Keverthelesa, in tho practical problem 
of pure reason, i.e. the neoeasary pursuit of tho titmmiim bouum, 
ntoh a connexion is poatulat<;d as neoessary : we ought to en- 
deavour to promote the summtan bonum, which, therefore, must \ 
bo possible. Accordiogly, the existence of a cause of all nature,,/ 
distinct from nature itself and containing tho priuciplc of this I 
connexion, namely, of tho exact harmony of happiness with I 
morality, ia also postulated. Now, this supreme caose must oon- ^ 
tain the priuciple of tho harmony uf nature, not merely with a 
law of the will of rational beings, but with tbe conception of 
this /aif, iu so far as tht-y make it tho tvpremc determimHg priu' 
ciple of the will, and conaequeutly not merely with the form of 
morals, but with their morality as their motive, that is, with 
thfar moral character. Therefore, tho lummiim lonum is posaihle 
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in tho world only on tlie mippositiou of a supreme Being ' 
having a cAusality corrcMpondiDg to moral chEiraoter. Now a 
boiag that is capable of aotdng on tho oouoeption of laws is an 
inteUigencc [n rational being), and tho causality of saoh a facing 
aooording to this conception of laws is his will; therefore the 
^^1 supremo oauso of nature, which, must bo presupposed as a con- 
dition of tho summtim bonunt (367), is a being which is tho cause 
of nature by intelligence and ici//, oonaequently its author, that 
i& Grod. It follows that tho postulate of the possibility of the 
Mghest derived good (the best world) is likewise the postulate of 
the reality of a highest origintd good, that \i to stiy, of the 
existence of God. Now it was seen to be a duty for us to 
promote the mmnmm honum; consequently it is not merely 
allowable, but it is a neoesaity connected with duty as a requi- 
site, that we should presuppose the possibility of this summum 
bonxim ; and as this is possible ouiy on oondition of the existenoe . 
of (jod, it inseparably connects the supposition of this with 
duty ; that is, it is morally necessary to assume the exist^ce ] 
of God. 

It must bo remarked here that this moral necessity i&-»ub- 
j'ective, that is, it is a want, and not objective, that is, itself a I 
duty, for there cannot he a duty to suppose the existence of ' 
anything (since this coueems only the theoretical employment 
of reason). Moreover it is not meant by this that it is nooossaiy 
to suppose the existence of God as a ftdsw of all obligation in 
general (for this tests, as has been sufficiently proved, simply on 
the autonomy of reason itself}. What belongs to duty here is ' 
only the endeavour to realize and promote tho etmmwm bonum ,\ 
in tho world, tho possibility of which can therefore he postu- 
( lalcd ; and as our reason finds it not conceivablG except on the 
supposition of a supreme intelligence, the admission of this 
existence is therefore connected with the cousciousueBs of our 



* [The original has " a 6«pnrrne NsLtoro." *'Natur," however, «lmoBl 
iavDrinbly meima " physiea] nature^'; therefore HarUnRtL'in supplies tbi 
vords " cause t>f " buforo " Duture." Mora prolubly " Natur " is a alip for 
"Uwaehe," "oauie."] 
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duty, aKhough the admissioa itself belongs to the domain of 
specuiativo roasoa. Considered in rc&pect of tins aIodo, as a 
principle of explanation, it may he called a hi/potheiU^ but in 
reference to the intelligibility of an objoct given tis by the 
moral law (the summum bonttm), and consoquoittly of a require- 
ment for practical purposes, it may be called fuith, that ie to 
Bay a pure rational faith ^ Blnoe pure reason (i^s) (both in its 
theoretical and its practical use) is the sole source from which 
it aprings. 

From this dtduction it is now intelligible why the Greek 
Bchoolfi could never attain the solution of their problem of tho 
practical possibility of the summum bouuni, because they made 
the rule of the use which the will of man makes of his freedom 
the solo and sufficient ground of this possibility, thinking that 
they had no need for that purpose of tho existence of God. No 
doubt they were so far right that they established the principle 
of morals of itself independently on this postulate, from the 
relation of reason only to the will, and consequently made it 
the supreme practical condition of the guminum honitm; but it 
was not therefore the uhofe condition of its possibility. Tho 
Spicweans had indeed assumed as the supreme pruiciple of 
morality a wholly false one, namely that of happiness, and had 
substituted for a law a maxim of arbitrary choice according to 
«TDry man's inclination ; they proceeded, however, eonmtenily 
enough in this, that they degraded their summum bomtm like- 
wise just in proportion to tho meanness of their fundamental 
principle, and looked for no greater happiness than con bo 
attained by human prudence (including temperance and mode- 
ration of tho inclinations), and this as we know would be scanty 
enough and would be very different aocordiag to circumstances; 
not to mention the exooptions that their maxims must perpetu- 
ally admit and which make tbem incapable of being laws. The 
Stoicn, on tho contrary, had chosen their supreme practical prin- 
oiplo quite rightly, making virtue the condition of the aummnni 
honum ; but when they represented the degree of virtue required 
by its pore law as fully attainable in tliis life, they not only 
strained tho moral powers of the man whom they called the irw 
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beyond nil the limiU of liia nature, and assumed (ses) a filing 
, tlint caiitradictft all our knowlodgo of moQ, but also and prinoi- 

i/^^ I pally they would uot allow Uie aecoad tiemeiit o£ Uie titmmum 
bomitny namely, happmeBs, to be properly a special object of 
human desire, Ijut made their tcue mnn, like a divinity in his 
ooiuoiousuesfi of the exoellenoe of his person, wholly indepen- 
dent on natufo (as regards his own coutentraont) ; they exposed 
him indeed to the evils of life, hut made him not subject to 
them (at the samo timo rcpre8E>Qting him also as free from 
moral evil). Thoy thus in fact left out the second element of 
the summnm bonum, namely, personal huppiuess, placing it 
Bolely in action and satisfaction with one's own personal worth, 
thus including it in the cocsciousneM of Wng morally minded, 
in which they might have been sufiScieutly refuted by the Toioe 
of their own nature. 

The doctrine of Christianity,' even if we do not yet consider 
it as a religious doctrine, gives, touching this point (zs!}), a con- 
ception of the stimmmn lonitm (the kingdom of God), which 
alouD KatisQes tho atrictoat demand of practioal rooson. The 
moral law is holy (unyielding) and domands holiness of moralSi 
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' It i» oomraonly held that tie Christian preoept of motalily bu no ad- 
Tontage ill resprat of purity over tbo moral oonoeplJOQB of the Stoics ; ths 
diBlinction between tlitm in, however, very ohririn«. Tht fitoic systom 
Diad« the consdousiivas of strength of ip.ia<l the pifot on wliJoIi nil morsl 
dispoftitioDs HhDiild turn ; ond although itn disc.ipk-s spoke of duties and cvea 
dvlined tlicm very woll, y«t tticy plaueill the »prin^ und proprr dstcmunin^ 
princijile of l!ie will m aa elevation of the tQind above Ili6 lower sipriugB of 
tho Mt'iiBwa, which owe iLeir power only to we(il(3i»-Bs of mind. "With them, 
therefore, virtue was a tmrt of beroitiin in the tcin- nmn vha, raiting himwtt 
above tho animal naturo of man, is sufficient for himself, and while ho pr»- 
scrik-B dutii^!! to others i> hiiUKvK ruisod above them, and is not subject ta 
any tL-mptation to transgress the moral law. All this, however, tlx^y rauld 
QuL havu duuQ if Ihty hiid couL-eivcd this law in aU its purity and striclQCss, 
a.i the precept of tho Gospel does. When I give the name idea to a perfec- 
tion to wUioh nothing udiquult- can bo ^ivtu in experience, it docs not follow 
tliat Lh« mural ideas ant siimeLbiu^ truuaceDdent, tlml is eomethiDj; of which 
w« could not oven dot^rniinc tho oonrept adpqiiotely, or of which it i» tin- 
wrtoia whether tliore is aay ohjeot corceBpoudio^ to it st nil (370), m la tl» 
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alihougli all tho moral perfootion to which man con attain is 
•till only virtuo, that is, a rightful di5position arising from 
ra^>tet for the law, implying conBciousnoaa of a oonBtiint pro- 
pensity to transgresgion, or at least a want of purity, that is, a 
mijLturQ of many spurious (not moral) motives of obedience to 
the law, oonso'juently a soU-cstocm comhined vith Inimili^, 
In respect then of the hollneM which tbe Christian' law requires, 
this leaves the creature nothing hut a. progress in injiuiiutn, but 
for that Tery reason it justi6es him in hoping for an endless 
daration of his esistonoe. The north of a oharacter perfectly 
accordant with tho moral law ia infinite, since (270] tho only 
nstriction on all possible happiness in the judgment of a wise 
and all-powerful distributor of it is the absenoo of conformity of 
rational beings to their duty. Bn t the moral law of itaolf does 
not promi-sr any happiness, for acoordi np to our oonoeptioos of 
^"tfTd^ ol nat ure in gonoroU j ^his ia notjiecgasurily oonaeoted 
Tritfi^obedJ cSce^othe J aw. Now Chmtian morality supplies 
this defect (of tho second indispensable element of the mimmum 
hoRum) by representing the world, in which rational beings 
d*Tot« themseWos with all their soul to the moral Uw, as a 
kinyttom of God, in which nature and morality are brought into 



oaae with th« ideas of tipeeuhtiTfl reamn ; on iho oontnr}*, being trpes of 
pnotical pvrrMtioa, Uirj wrro as tho indispcDWiblc rule of conduct nod 
LikewtK afi the tlanilard r>f compariian. XciW if I cnnaider Chri*tiaH moral* 
on tbvir i>hilwi»pluc«l Mile, tlii-a vumparcd wiCh thf idvae ol the Oreek schools 
they vould Bfipear u follown : tbe ideas of th« Cjfnie*, the Sjticureniu, the 
Stviet, and tho Chriitiant, art : limplicitt/ of nature, yntdetKe, witdom, ood 
kaUutu*. In respeet of the way of attAioing them, the Qttck schools were 
distiaguiahcd from one another thus, that tlio Cynics ooly required common 
^mio, tbe others tbe path of srMMce, bat both found the mere v*$ vf natural 
jMwwa mlBcieiit for the porpoao. Christian moralitj, because ita precept is 
framed [u a moral precept must be) eo pure and tiii^idding, lake* from maa 
ol) eosfidcoce thftt he can be fully ndoquite to it, at least ia this life, but agUD 
Mts it up bj vunbliug us (o hope that if we act oa well as it is ia oarpwrr 
to do, then what is not in our power will eome ia to oar aid from another 
aooroe, whether we know how this nay be or not. ArubttU and Ptato 
djflend only as to tbe orijitn of our moral conceptions. [See Prtfacf, 
p, 116, nolt.1 
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a harmony foreign to eaoh of itself, by a holy Author who 
niftkes the derived sttmmum boniim poetiible. HotineM of life \% 
preBoribed to them as a rule even in this life, ivhile the wclfan 
proportioned to it, namely, blixit, is represented as att&inablp 
only in an eternity ; becaiise the fanner mast always he the 
pattern of thoir conduct in every state, and progrose towards it 
is already poeeiLle and neoea&ary in this lifo; while the iaittr, 
under the name of happiness, cannot be attained at all in this 
world (eo for as our own power is conccmod], and therefore is 
made simply an object of hope. Nevertheless, the Christiao 
principle of moralitt/ itself is not theological (bo as to be hetero- 
nom^*) but is autonomy of pure practicial reason, since it does 
not make the knowledge of God and his will the foundation of 
tliese laws, but only of the attainment of llie tummum banum, on 
condition of following these laws, and it does not even place the * 
proper spring of this obedience in the desired results, but solely 
in the ooaoeption of duty, as that of which the faithful observ* \ 
ance alone constitutes the worthiness to obtain those happy con- '. 
sequences. 

In this manner the moral laws lead thmugh the conoeption 
of the tummum lonttm as the object and final end of puro prao- , 
tloal reason to reiigion (271}, that is, to the recogniUoa of alt . 
tfittUi as dieine eommandu, not as MnctiOMs,' that is lo <(iy, arbi- ' 
trary ordinances tffa/oreign tciil and contingeni in theniwlces, but 
as essential hirs of every free wiU iu itself, which, nevertheless, 
must be regarded as commands of the Supreme Beiag, because 
it is only from a morally perfect (holy and good) and at the 
same time all-powerful will, and consequently only through 
harmony with this will that we can hope to attain the summum 
banum which the moral law makes it our duty to talce as the 
object of our endeavours. Here again, then, all remains dia- 
interested and founded merely on duty ; neither fear nor hope 
being made the fundamental springs, which if taken as prin- 

' [The word ' aonotioa' is bere used in the technical Gerinim ficna«, vkieh 
is familur to studeata of hietury ia ooaaexion with the ' Pn^&tic Sai«- 
tion.'] 
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ciples wonld dwtroy the whole moral worth of actions. The 
moral law commatitls me to make the highest poffiible good In a 
world the nltimate oK]««t: of all vaj conduct. But I cannot 
bopo to effect ttiU othcrwiso than by the harmony of my wfll 
with that of a holy ond good Author of the world ; and although 
the conception of the summum honum as a whole, in which the 
greafefit happinoea is oonoeived as oombiiied in the most exact 
proportion with the highest degree oE moral perfection [possible. 
in croatnres), includes my own /lappmeits, yet it is not this that I 
is the determining principle of the will which is enjoined tol 
promote the tummttm ionu'ri, but the moral law, which on the 
contrary limits by strict conditions my tmboundod desire of 
happiness. 

Henoe also morality is not properly the doctrine how we 
should Makf ourselves happy, but how wo should beoome irorfAjr V 
of happiness. It is only when religion ii added that there also \ 
comes in the hope of participating some day in happiness in I 
proportion as we have endeavoured to be not unwortby of it. \ 
[tJi] A man is trorih^ lo possess a thing or a state when \es^ 
|M»8euion of it \s tn harmony* with tho summum bouum. We 
can now easily see that all worthiness depend* on moral oonduot* 
ainoB in the conception of the tummum honum this oonstitntea 
the condition of the rest (which belongs to one's state), namely, 
tho participation of happiness. Now it follows from this that 
moraUfff should noTcr be treated as a tioclrine of happiitns, that 
is, au iustruction how to become happy ; for it has to do | 
nmply with tho rational condition [conditio tine qua non] of \ 
happiness, not with tho means of attaining it. But when 
morality bas been completely expounded (which merely im- 
poses duties instead of providing rulos for selfish de-sires), then, 
first, after the moral desire to promote the tummum bonum (to 
bring tho kingdom of God to us) has been awakened, a desiro 
founded on a law, and which could not prerionsly arifte in any 
nelfiah mind, and whou for tho behoof of this desire the step to 
religion has been token, then this ethical doctrine may be also 
oalled a doctrine of happiueea, because the hopt of happiness 
first begins with reUgion only. 
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We can bIso see fmnx thi> tj^ftfr., xght m we aek wha tia <3W« 
uUimdle end in creating the worid, we-mmt not-Hame the kappi- 
nets of tlie rat ional beings In It, H"t ♦^t'^ «»»im»n. ^p„,fM wT»i>{^( 
8(lclfi~a fiirthor condition to that wish of suoli beiiigB|. T^ff nWlly- 
^le condifton oE being worthy of h appineas, th at is, the mo raHty 
_0£ ti»*se-Baine Tftlioiial Twinge, a condition irhio h alo ne coataJoB 
theruieby which onlylliGy can~hoj)ie to shiug_iiL the~£ormor at 
flio Tiand of a true Author. For na teinifom theoretically oon- 
Bidered signifies t/it knowledge oj the summiim boiiunif and praoti- 
oolly the accordance qf the teill with the mmmum honum^ we 
cannot attribute to a Rnpreme independent wisdom an end 
based merely on gomhias (273J. For wo cannot conceive the 
action of this goodness (in respect of the happiness of rational 
beings) as suitable to the highest origiual good, except under 
tiie roslrietivo conditions of harmony with the hoUnesa* of hi» 
will. Tlierefore those who placed the end of creation in the 
glory of God (provided that this is not conceived onthrDpomor- 
phicully as a desire to be praised) have perhaps hit upon the 
beat expression. For nothing glorifies God more than (hat 
which 19 the most ostimablc thing in the world, respect for TTJ* 
command, the observance of the holy duty that His low imposee 
on UB, when there is added theroto Hib glorious plan of crown- 
ing such a beautiful order of things with corresponding Uappi- 
neE>5. If the latter (to speak huiuaitly) makes Him worthy of 



' In order to maka theM oharacteristiuH of these conwptions clear, I add 
the rctnarlc that whilst we ascribe to God Tarious itttiibutes, the quality of 
whioh we also find (ipplioablfl to creatures, only that in flim tliey are raued 
to tho hi{;hest di'i^rtf, «. y. puwor, knowledge, prcsenoe, goodncu, Ac, 
under thu (IcrsigiiationxofoninipottMico.oiDiiiscUnce, omnipresence, Jto., tbcn 
are three that are asoribed to God excluaiveljr, and yet without \he additico 
of greatnesB, and wbich are nil moral. Ue is Che only ho!t/, tbe nn/y bhtinlf 
the tfw/y tcitc, bccauHe these concyptimns alretuly imply tho absence of limi- 
tatiou. lit the order of these attributes EI« is aUo tbo holy taw^ver (aad 
creator), thp ffootl governor (and preserver) and the jutt judgt, thr«e sttri- 
butcN whiuli include eTerythin^ by vbich God is the object of mligion, tad 
in coDformity with which the metaphysical pcrfcctiuaa arc added of Uitm- 
s«lvu»iu tlivrvaKiii. 
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love, by tlie farmer lie is an object of adoration. Eron men 
can noTor acquire respect hy benevolenco alone, tUough they 
znay gain love, ao that the greatest beneficence only procurea 
them honour when it is regulated by -worthiness. 

That in the order of ends, man (and with him every rational I 
being) is an end in himtelj', that is, that he can never be used L ^ 
merely as a means by any (274) (not even by Ged) without being ( 
at the same time an end also himself, that therefore humamiij \ 
in our person must be hofy to ourselves, this follows now of ' 
itself because he is the subjfft ' 0/ the moral laic, in other words, 
of that which is holy in itself, and on account of which and in 
Agreement with which alone can anything be termed holy. For 
this moral law is founded on the autonomy of his will, as a 
free will which by its universal laws must necessarily be able 
to agree with that to which it is to submit itself. 



yi.—0/ Uit Po»fuia(e4 (^ Pure Praeiical Sexton m 
OenentL 



^^■They all proceed from the principle of morality, which is 
not a postulate but a law, by which reason determines the 
will directly, wliich will, becanso it is so detcroUDed as a pure 
will, requires these neoeseary oonditions of obadienoe to its 
precept. These postulates are not theoretical dogmas, but 
suppositions practically nocessaty ; while then they do [notj* 
extend our speculative knowledge, they give objective reality 
to the ideas of eptaiuUlive reason iu general (by means of their 
reference to what is practical), and give it a right to concepts, 
the posubility even of which it oouid not otherwise veuture to 
oifirm^ 

p These postulates are those 0/ immortality, freedom positively 
considered (aa the causality of a being so far as he belongs to 



' [Tbat the nmhri^itj of the word lu^tH may sot nulwd the rmdcr, it 
nay bs r«niu-k<i<l thit it ia licre iiMd in Ui« ptyohotogiwil mdso; tubf^dum 
J«yi«, npt tubjiHm Itfi.'} 

• [AlMvtit from the oHgiaol text. j 
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the intelligible worUI), and the fTtntmce of flod. The firri 
results from the prflciically neceswry condition of a diin- 
fion (S7&} adequate to the complete fulfilmeot of tiie moral law ; ., 
the ifeond from the necessary supposition of ind^pendenoe on 
the ecDBiblo world, and of the faculty of detenmning one's will 
according to the law of an intelligible world, that is, of free- 
dom ; the third from the necessary condition of the existence of 
the sitnimum bvnum in such an intelligible world, by the siippo- 
sition of the Bupreme independent good, that i£,. the exietenco 
of God. 
/ ^j Thus the fact that rospeot for the moral law necessarily 
(makes the nmnnmm lontim an object of our endeavours, and 
tEe Bupposilion thence resulting of ila objective roaiity, lead 
through the postulates of practical reason to conceptions which 
Bpeculativo reason might indeed present as problems, but could 
/ never solve. Thus it leads — 1. To that one in the solution of 
which the latter could do nothing but commit ptnahgntM 
(namely, that of immortality), because it could not lay hold of 
the character of permauQQce, by which to oomplote tho psycho- 
logical conception of an ultimate subject nccessai'ily ascribed to 
the soul in self-ooDsoiousness, so as to make it tho real oonoep- 
tioE of a substance, a eharaoter wbicb practical reason furnishes 
by the postulate of a duration required for accordance with the 
moral law in the Mtnunum hounm, which is the whole end of 
practical reason. 2. It leads to that of which speculative reason 
contained nothing but (lii^'/iOKi.'/, tho solution of which it oould 
only found on a notion problematically conceivable indeed, but 
whoso objective reality it could not prove or determine, namely, 
the eosmoioffical idea of an iutelligible world and tho conseJoua- * 
nesa of our existence in it, by means of the postulate of freedom 
(the reality of which it lays down by virtue of tho moral law)» 
and with it likewise the law of an intelligible world, to which 
speculative reason could only point, but could not deOno it« 
conception. 3. What Bpeculutive reason was able to think, but 
was obliged to leave undetermined as a mere transueudcutal 
iiieai {27a), viz. tho t/u'ohijiail conception of the first Being, to 
this it given siguifioance (En a practical view, that is, as a oon- 
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dition of the possibility of tho object of a will determined by 
Uiat law), uumely, as Iho eupronie principle o£ tho summum 
bonum in an intelligible world, by means of moral Icgialalion ia 
it iarested with sovereign power. 

Is our knowledge, however, actually extended in thiB way 
by pure practical reason, and ia that immanent in practical 
reason which for the speculative was only tramcendent? Cer- 
tainly, but onfi/ in a practical point of rieu. For we do not 
thereby take knowledge of the nature of out bouIb, nor of the 
intelligible world, nor of tho Supreme Being, with respect to 
what they are in themselves, but wo have merely combined the 
oonrepliuna of them in tho practical concept of the summum 
bomim as the object of our will, and this altogether d priori, but 
only by means of the moral law, and merely in reference to it, 
in re«j>ect of the object which it commands. But how freedom 
is possible, and how we ore to conceive this kind of causality 
theoretically and positively, is not thereby discovered; biit only 
that there is such a causality is postulated by the moral law 
and in ita behoof. It is the same with the remaining ideas, the 
possibility of which no human intelligence will ever fathom, 
but the truth of which, on the other hand, no sophistry will 
flTOT wrest from the conviction even of the commonest man. 

" {tn) VII. — ZTiw M 1/ potable to c<mceiw an extemion of Purt 
Jieasan in a Practical point of view, vitkoul Us Enoicledge at 
ISpccuiatiff being enlarged at the tame time T 

■ In order not to be too abstract, we will answer this questioa 
- at once in its application to the present case. Jn order to ex- 
t«ud a pure cognition praclicalftf, there must be an d priori 
purjiose given, that is, an end as object (of tlie will), which 
independently on all theological principle is presented as prno- 
tioally necessary by an imperative which determines the will 
directly (a categorical imperalive}, and in this case that is the 
nmmum bonum. This, however, is not possible without pre- 
sapposing throe theoretical oonceptioos (for which, because they 
mre mere conceptions of pure reason, no oorrosponding intuition 
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can bo found, nor consoquontly by the path of theory any ob- 
jective roalilyj ; namely, freetlom, immoiLuUty, aad God. Thus 
by tlio practical law which commands tho exUtcneo of the 
-highest good possible in a world, the poseibiUty of tli ' • ta 
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of pnre epeciilative reason is postulated, and Hit- nuj-j^ttj 
reality which tlie latter oould not assure them. By this the 
-theoretical knowledge of pure rea&<>n does indeed obtaija_an 
aocesoion ; but it consieta only in this, that those oonospta which 
otherwise it had to look upon as problematical (roCTgl y thi iik- 
able) concepts, nro now shown asEortoriall3' to be suuh as actually 
have objects ; because practical reason inilispeiisabljr reci„uireB 
-their existence for tho possibility of its object, the mnuMm 
bonni/i, which proolically is absolutely nooessai-y, aud tliia j Mfl - 
tifies theoretical reason in assuming them. But this extension 
of theoretical reason (27sj is no exteusiou of speculative, that is, 
we cannot moko any positive uso of it in a fhforetical point qf 
view. For as nothing is accomplished in this by practical 
loa&on, further tlian that those concepts arc real and actually 
have their (possible) objects, and nothing in the way of intui- 
tion of them ia given thereby (which indeed oould not be 
dumauiled), hence the admission of this reality does cot render 
any aynthettoal pro]io8ition possible. Consequently this dis- 
oovery does not in tho least help us to exlend Ibis Icuowlud^ of . 
ours 111 a specutatiTo point of view, although it does in respeoi 
of the practical employment of pure reason. The above time 
ideas of speculative reason are still in themselves not cogni- 
tions ; tliey are however (transcendent) thoughh, in which there 
is nothing impossible. Now, by help of au apodictio praotioal 
law, being necessary conditions of that wh.ich it commands <o b« 
made an olijeci, they ac(|uire objective reality : that is, we learn 
from it t^iit they have objects, without being able to point out 
how the conception of them is related to an object, and Ibis, 
too, is still not a cognition of Ihese objccU; for we cannot 
thereby form any synthetical judgment about them, nor deter- 
mine their application theorotically ; consequently we can make 
no thooretienl rational use of them at all, in which use all 
speculative knowledge of reason consists. Nevertheless, the 
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theoretical knowledge, not indeed ofihesf o^"mA», but oE reason 
ge&eTally, is bo far enlarged by this, that by the prncticflJ pos- 
tulates oty'cch vent giten to those ideas, a merely prohloTimticol 
thought having by this means first acquired ohjeotiTe reality. 
There is therefore no extension of (he knowledge. ^yiwn tuper- 
»fKiibfe ohjcrfx, but an extension of theoretical reason ami o f its f 
knowledge.in resppct of tho supersensible generally; inasmuch 
as it is compelled to admit that therf art tueh ot^tci* (27»)t 
Although it is not ablo to define them more closely, so as itself 
to «xt«nd this knowledge of the objects (wbtoh have now been 
given it on practical grounds, and only for practical use). For 
this oooeasioo, then, pure theoretical reason, for which all thosa 
Meoa ftie trauEocndent uud without object, has eimply to thank 
its practical faculty. In this ihsj become immanent aud cotuU' 
4utitVy being the source of the possibility of realizing the necet- 
«ary object of pure practical reason [the summiim bonum] j whereas 
apart from this they are transcendent, and merely rtguiatite 
priDciplea of speculative reason, whiob do not require it to 
assume a new object beyond experience, but only to bring its 
UM in experience nearer to _oompletene«8. 13ut wben once 
reason is in poescesion ^Tthis aooe^oh, it will go to work with 
these ideas as speculative reason (property only to assure tbo 
certainty of its practical use) in a negative manner : that is, 
not exteudjngJiut, cle aring uf its knowledge so as on one aide 
to keep off aHlh*-op omorphi*m^ ae the souioe of Aupa-a/Uion^ or 
•eeming extensio n of tboso conceptions by supposed experience; 
and on tkeothez filddy'i'ii''<^">M, which promises the same by 
meana of supersensible intuition or~IeeIibg$ of the like kind. 
All tlieee are hindrances to the practical use of pure reasoUf so 
that the ^ moval of them may certainly be considered an 
extenttou of ourlcnowIedgQ in a practical point of view, with- 
cnt oontmdioting the admission that for speculative pur]K)wa 
reason has not in tbe leaat gained by this. 

Kvery employment o( reason in respect of an object require* 
pure ooiieeptd of the understanding {eateffories)^ without which 
no object uau bo oonoetved. These can be applied to the theo- 
retical employment of raasou, j. e. to that kind of knowledge, 
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only in case an intuition (wluoh is alwftjr> aenslblel ia taken as 
a basis, and tii»rofore niently in order (2110) to oonceive by meons 
of (Lem an objeot of possible experienoo. Now here wlinibare 
to bo tliougfht by ineaus of the categories, in order to be knovn, 
are idean of reoson, which cannot be given in any ex|>erienee. 
Only we aro not here concerned with the tUeoretical knowledge 
of tbo objects of these ideas, but only with this, whether they 
huTe objects at all. This reality is siippUed by pure practicft] 
reason, and theoretical reason has nothing further to do in thift 
hut to thii>k those objects by moans of categories. This, as we 
have elsewhere clearly ebown, can be done well enough without 
neediug any iiituitii^n (either Bonaiblo or snpersensiblo), bccfuiw 
the categories have their sent and origin in the puro nndoratand- 
icg, simply as the faculty of thought, before and independently 
on any iutuition, and they always only signify an object in 
general, no matier in tcfiat way it may ho given h tu. Now when 
the categories are to be ap]ilied to these ideas, it is not possible 
to give them any object in intuition ; but that niieh an objed 
actually eziuls, and consequently that the category as a mere 
form of tlionglit is bore not empty but baa significanoo, this is 
Bufficiently assured them by an object which practical reason 
presents beyond doubt in the concept of the smnnium bonaoit 
namely, the reatily of the coucepHonn which ore required for 
the possibility of the summuju lanum, without, however, c£feot- 
isg by this accession the least extension of our knowledge on 
theoretical principles. 
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When these ideas of God, of an intelligible world (the 
kingdom of GodJ, aud of immortality are f urtUor dctorminod. by 
predicates taken from our own nature, we must not regard this 
detenu iuatiou as a xemuaiisiHg of those pure rational ideas (2SI) 
{aiifhropomorphisra), nor as a trnnsceudmit knowledge of super' 
tenaihle objeoU; for these predicates are no others than nnder- 
standing and will, considered too in the relation to each other 
in which they must be oonceived in the moral law, aud there- 
fore only so far as a pure praotical use is made of them. As to 
all iho rest that holongs to these oonceptious peychologioally. 
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that is, so far an we oliserve these faculti&s of ours ompiricaltj 
in their eserciie [e.g. that the understanding of man is discursive, 
and its notions tlierefore not intuitions but tbougbts, that these 
follow ono another in time, thtit his will has ifa Katiflfaciion 
always dependent on the existence of its object, &c., which 
cannot bo the case in the Supremo Bcinp), from all this wo 
abstract in that case, and then there remains of tlie notions by 
which wo conceive a pure intolligonco nothinff more than jaat 
what is required fur the posiubllity of conceiving a moral law. 
There is then a knowledge of Qod indeed, hut only for practical 
purposes, and if we attempt to extend it to a theoretical know- 
ledge we find an understanding that has inlaiiiom, not thoughts, 
a will that is directed to objects on the existence of wliieh ita 
satisfaction does not in the least depend (not to mention the 
tronscendental predioates, as, for example, a magnitude of exist- 
eDC«, that is duration, which, however, is not in time, the only 
possible moans wo havo of conceiving oxistenco as magnitude}. 
Now those are all attributes of which wo can form no oonocplion 
that would help to the /cnowlntge of the object, and we learn 
from this that they can never be used for a t/ieori/ of supersen- 
mblo heings, so thot on this side they are quite incapable of 
being the foundation of a speculative knowledge, and their use 
is limited simply fo the practice of the moral law. 

(2S2) This last is so obvious, and can be proved so clearly by 
fact, that wo may confidently challenge all pretended tiaturat 
ihtoloijiana [a singular name]' to specify (over and above (he 

■ [This rvmark, m w*\\ n% th« following note, applies to tbe etyRi<d0giMl 
form of thfl Oerman irnrd, vhich ia God-learned.] Learning is proparly only 
the whole content of tho kiUorieal acumot. Coniiequcntlj' it ii only th» 
toadior of revealed thooltigy ibut oun be oalled a learned theolo(paa [Ood- 
Icaraed]. If, bowcrer, we choose to call h man learned who in in poMWuuoa 
of the rDtionol scicnocB (mathnaaUcs and philosophy}, although even Oa* 
would be coatrar; to the aigniilDation of the word (which always counts ma 
iMmin^ only that which ono must bo ' UameJ^ [taught], and which, thcre- 
fora. bo cannot discover of iiinuwlf by renaon), eren in that ooae the philo- 
aopber would uuika tou poor a figuto with his knuwlvdgo of Ood IS a 
pooitlTe >ciunec to l«t himself be eallod on that aocouut a fearutd man. 
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merely ontological predioat«s) ono single attribute, irbether of 
tliG uiiderbtauding or of the will, determining tlii* object of 
tlieirn, of which we could not sliow inoontrovertibly that if w« 
abstract from it eTerything anthropomorphio, nothing would re* 
main lo ua but tlio mere word, without our being able to oonoect 
with it the smallest notion by which wo could hope for an extea* 
sion of fbeoretioal knowledge. But as to the practical, there 
etill remains to us of the attrihuleB of understanding and will the 
conception of a relation to which objective reality is given by the 
practical law (which determines a priori preoisely this relation 
of the understanding to the will). When onoe this is done, 
then renlity is given to the conception of the object of a will 
morally determined (Lho conception of the suuimum bomim), aud 
with it to the conditions of its possibility, the ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality, but always only relatively to 
the praotioe of tbo moral law (and not for any speouhitive . 
purpose) . I 

According to these remarks it is now easy to find the answCT 
lo the weighty question : tcJtel/ier the notion of God is orui belong- 
ing to Phynifs (and therefore also to Metapliysics (ass), which 
contains the pure d priori principles of the former in thoir uni- 
versal import} or to morals. If we have recourse to God aa the 
Author of all things, in order to explain the arrangements of \ 
nature or its ohangi>s, this is at least not a physical explanation, , 
and is a complete confession that our philosophy has como to an 
end, feinco we ore obhged to assume somolhiug of which in itself 
wo have otherwise do conception, iu order to be able to frame a 
conception of the possibility of what wo see boforo our cycB. 
Metaphysics, however, cannot enable us to attain ly eeriain 
iuferatce from the knowledge of Mw world to the conception 
of God and to the proof of his esistenoe, for this reason, that ia 
order to eay that this world could bo produced only by a God 
(nccording to the conception implied by this wordj we should 
know this world as the most perfect whole possible; and for this 
purpose should also know all possible worlds (iu order to be able 
to compare them with this) ; iu other words, we should be om- 
niscient. It is abBolutuly impoasiblie, however, to know the exist- 
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enoe of this Being from mere concepts, beoaiise every exiateDtial 
proposition, that is every proposition that afHrms the existeDce 
of a being of which I frame a concept, is a syuthetio proposition, 
that is, one bj which I go bejond that conception and alTirui of 
it more than was thought in the conception itfiolf, namely, that 
this concept in the unders(andi>i(i bos an object corresponding to 
it outside thf- xtnderstanding, and this it Is obviously impossible to 
elicit by any reasoning. There remains, therefore, only one 
singlo process possible for reason to attain this inowlodgBf 
namely, to start from the supreme principle of its pure practical 
use (whi ch in every cose is directed simply to the existence of 
something as a consequence of reaaon), and thus determme ita ' 
object^ T*hcn""t(!5~raevitable problem, namely, the necessary 
direotioD of the will to tlie mtmmum binitim, discovers to us not 
only the necessity of assuming suoh a First Being (384] in 
reference to the possibility of this good in the world, but what 
is most remarkable, S'>metliing which reason in its progress on 
the path of physical nature altogether failed to find, namely, an 
accurately defined conception of this First Being. As we can 
know only a small part of this worM, and ean still less compare 
it with all possible worlds, we may indeed from its order, dosign, 
and greatness, infer a wise, good, powerful, &o.. Author of it, 
but not tbat He is all-wise, all-good, all-powerful, &c. It may 
indeed, rer}- well be granted tliat we should be justified in sup- 
plying this inevitable defect by a legitimate and reasonable 
hypothesis, namely, that when wisdom, gooduees, &q., ore 
di^layed in all the parts that offor themselves to our nearer 
knowledge, it is just the same in all the rest, and that it would 
therefore be reasonable to ascriho all possible perfeotioDs to the 
Author of the world, but these are not striot lotjieal iu/ereueea in 
which we can pride ourselves on our insight, but only permitted 
oonolusions in which wo may be indulged, and which require 
further recommendation before we can make use of them. On 
the path of empirical inquiry then (physios) the conception of 
God remains always a conception of the perfeetiuu of the 
Urst Being not accurately enough determined to be held 
adequate to the conception of Deity. (With metaphyslo 
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in its tr&usceudental part notluDg whatever can be acflam- 
plishcd). 

Wlien I now try to test this ooooeption by reference to tho 
object of practical reason, I (inj tliat tbo moral principle admits 
as posfiiblo only the conception of an Author o£ the world po9- 
aewed of the hiyhent perfectwn. He must be omniscifnt, in order 
to know my condtiut up to the inmost root of my mental state 
in all possible coses and into all fnture time ; omnipotenlt in 
order to allot to it its Jitting oonsequenoea \ similarly He moBt 
1)6 omniprexenl, efmiaf, &a. Thus the moral law, by means of 
the conception of the $uvirnum bonum (29fl) as the object of a 
pure practical rcEison, dctprniinos tho coocopt of the Fir»t Being 
as the Supreme Being ; a thing which the physical (and in iU 
higher development tho mftaphysical) ; in other words, the whole 
epooulativo oourso of reason, was unable to effect. The oono^- 
tioD o£ 6od, thee, is one that beloags originally not to pbyeicfi, 
i.e. to speculative reafiou, hut to morals. The same may be 
said of the cth^r conceptions, of reason of which we have treatod 
above as postulates of it in its practical use. 

In the history of Grecian philosophy we find no distinct 
traces of a pure rational theology earlier than Anaxafforai, but 
this is not bocause the older philosophers had not intelligoace or 
penetration enough to raise themselves to it by the path of 
apeeulatlon, at least with the aid of a thoroughly reasonable 
hypothesis. Wliat could have been easier, what more natural, 
than the thought which of itself occurs to every one, to assume 
instead of several causes of the world, instoad of an indoterminata 
degree ofperfection, a single rational cause having n//p«/«;/t(H»P 
But tho evils in tho world seemed to them to be much too serious 
objections to allow them to feel themselves justiftod in such a 
hypothesis. They showed intelligeuce and penetration then in 
this very point, that tliey did not allow fhemselvesto adopt tl, 
but on the cantrary looliod about amongst natural causes to bm 
if they could not fiod in them the qualities and power required 
for a First Being. But when this acute people had advanced 
so far in their investigations of nature as to tteat even moral 
questions philosophically, on which other nations had never 
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done anything but talk, thon first tliej found a new uid 
practical want, whicK did not fail to give definitenees to their 
concejitioQ of the First Being : and in this the Bpeculattve reason 
played the part of spectator, or at beet had the merit of embel- 
lishing a conoeption that had not grown on its own ground, and 
of applying a series of oou6rmations (zae) from the study of 
nature now brought forward (or the first time, not indeed to 
•trengthen the authority of thia conception (which was already 
wtablished), but rather to make a show with a supposed di^ooveij 
of theoretical reason. 

From theBe remarlcs the reader of the Critique of Pure 
Speoulative Ueoson will be thoroughly convinced how highly 
necaanry that laborious detiuctioH of the categorios was, and how 
fruitful for theology and moraU. For if, on the ouo band, we 
place them in the pure uodorstanding, it is by this deduction 
alone that we can be prevented from regarding them, with 
Ptaio, aa innate, and founding on them extravagant pretensions 
to theories of the supersensible, to which we can see no end, and 
by which we should make theology a magic lantern of chimera : 
on the other hand, if wo regard thom as ooquirod, this dedaotion 
nvea us from restncting. with Epicurm, all and every use of 
them, even for praotieal purposes, to the objects and motives of 
the senses. But now that the Critique has shown by that 
deduction, ^rs/, that they are not of empirical origin, but have 
their seat and source d priori in (he pure understanding ; second^, 
that as tliey refer to oi>j(c(t in tjeuemi independently on the 
intoition of thera, henoe, although they cannot effect theoretical 
knOfcMge, except in applicalion to empirical objects, yet when 
applied to an object given by pure practical reason they enable 
tts to ooiiceire the siiprrneusiliie definitely, only so far, liowever, as 
it is defined by such predicates as are necessarily connected with 
the pure praetteal pui-poae given d priori and with its possibility. 
The speoulative restriction of pure reason and its practical 
extension bring it into that (39*) relation of equality in whii^ 
reason in general oan be employe<l suitably to its end, and this 
•xample proves better than any other that the path to wiaAwi, 
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if it ia to be mode eure and not to bo impassable or mialoading, 
must with us men inevitably pass tUrough seienoe; but it is not 
till this is completeJ tkat we con bo coovinoetl that it leads to 
this goal. 

VIII. — 0/ Belief from a Segiuremtnt of Pure JReaton. 

A want or roquiremont of pure reason in its speoulative us? 
leads ouly to a hi/poihem ; that of pure praoticixl reason to a 
postuhte ; for in tho former case I ascend from the result as high 
as I plooae in tho Borios of oausos, not in order to give objoctiTo 
reality to the result [e. g. the causal connexion of (lung^ ami 
changes in the world), but in order thoroughly to satisfy my 
inquiring reason in res]:)eot of it. Thus I see before me order 
and design in nature, and need not resort to spooulation to oasure 
myself of their realiiy, but to explain them I have to pre-sHppo$fi 
a Dcily afl thoir causo ; and then since tlio inferonco from an 
cEfeot to a definite cause is always uncertain and doubtfol, 
especially to a cause so precise and so perfectly defined as we 
have to oonoeive in God, hence the highest degree of certainty 
to which this pro-su]) position can be brought is, that it is th& 
most rational opinion for us men' (288). On the other liund^ a 
requirement of \i\ue pructical reason is based on a duty, that of 
making something (the mmmum honum) the object of my will bo 
as to promote it with all my powers ; in which case I must sup- 
pose its possibility, and consequently also the conditions neoessary 



' Gut OTcn Wre wo should not be nblo to &ll«ge a requirement tff 
reaton, if we lind not bufurtt uur eyes a prublcmatiL'jil, but yet invriublo, 
ooaceplioit of rvuiton, nawvly, tliut of an abK^lutvly uccesaary bciiig. Tbu 
ooQOcptioii DOW a«'eka tn be dofined, and thia, ia additton to the t«ndencij to 
extend itscir, h the objvctivo ground uf a rctjuiruineut uf ispi'UuIiLtiTii reawa, 
namely, tfl hare a raoro precise detiaition of the conception of a ntxxnuj 
buing which is to tcrvt' as the first cause of other bolngs, so as tu make thew* 
latter kiiowiible bj swtno means. Without (uch antvcodent neccwiirj problems 
tbore nrmo rtqweiaents — at least not oi pure rmion — tho rest are rcquire- 
menta or inrliualioK, 
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'Till being.- 
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thereto, namelj, Ood, fraedom, and immortality ; daoo I cannot 
prove these ty my spocnlativc reason, although neither can I 
refute Ihem. S^is duty U founded on Bomothiag that is indood 
qnite independent on these suppositions, and is of itself apodi<y 
ticaily certain, namely, the moral law ; and so far it needa no 
further support by theoretical views as to the inner oooetitiitioa 
of thin^, the Becret final aim of the order of tlie world, or a 
presiding ruler thereof, in order to bind me in the most perfect 
manner to act in unconditional oouformily to the law. But the 
tubjeotive effect of this law, namely, the mental dhpotiticn oon- 
formod to it and made nooeasary by it, to promote the practically 
possible summum boniim, this pre-supposea at least that the latter 
ia poitiblt, for it would be practically impossible to stxiTe after the 
object of a conception which at bottom was empty and had no 
object Now the above-mentioned postulates concern only the 
phjrsicol or nictaphyeical conditions of the pombility of the 
mmmum bonum (38«) ; in a word, those which lie in the nature 
of things ; not, however, for the eakc of an oi'bitrary speculative 
pnrpose, but of a practically necessary end of a pure rational 
will, which in this case does not cAooif, but oi*fi/s an inexorable 
oommand of reason, the foundation of which is oftjtvtire, in the 
constitution of things as they must be tmiversally judged by 
pan reason, and is not based on inclination: for wo are in no- 
wise justified in assuming, on account of what we teUh on merely 
rubjectic* grounds, that the means thereto are possible or that its 
object is real. This then is an absolutely necessary rei^niromont, 
and what it pro-supposes is not merely justiHcd as an allowable 
bypothifsis, but as a postulate in a practical point of view; and 
admitting that the pure moral law inexorably binds every man 
w a oommand (not as a role of prudence), the righteous man 
may say : I will that there be a Qod, that my existence in this 
world be alao an existence outside the chain of physical cauMO, 
and in a pure world of the understanding, and lastly, that my 
dnration be endless ; I firmly abide by this, and will not let this 
faith bo taken from me ; for in this instance alone my intsreBt, 
becaoae I mu*t not relax anything of it, ineritahly determines 
my jaJgmeut, without regaiUiug sophistriee, however unable I 
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may bo to aoiBwer them or to op]>osd them wLtb others more 
plausible.* 

(300) In order to prevont misoonceptioD in tho uso of a notion 
as jet BO unusual as that of a faith of puro practical reason, let 
me be permitted to odd ooe more remark. It might almost 
seem as if this ratioaal faith, woro hero announced as itself a 
eommaiid, namely, that wo should assume tho siimmum bonum as 
possible. But a faith that is oommaaded is nonseose. Let the 
preceding analysis, however, be remembered of what is required 
to be supposed in the conception of the itimmum bonum, and it 
will be seen that It cannot bo commanded to assume this possi* 
bility, and no practical disposition of mind is required to aiimit 
it : but that speculative reason must concede it without being 
asked, for no one cau alBrm that it is iiiipossible iu itself that 
rational beings in tho world should at the same time be worthy 
ofhappiuessin coaformity with the moral law^andalso possess this 
happiness proportionately. Now in respect of the first elementof 
the atimmum bonum, namely, that wliioh oonoerus moralitj^, the 
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' la the Deut6chtt Mugeum, February, 1787, there is a dtssertatiaa 
by a v«r; euUIv and cilciir-lieiLded umti, tha late Witenmantt, whooe U1I5 
tlenth is to be InmeDt^d, in which hf disputes the right tu argue from a want 
to the ohjuctivG reality uf its olijcot, ood illufttratea the point by th« cnunplo 1 
of a man in love, who Laving fuuled himself iatd on idea of beauty, vhich is ' 
mcTBly a rhinicra of his own brain, would fain ooDoIudm that auch an objeet ' 
really vxist* iKtiii«whcro (290). I i^iuto ngreei with him ia tlii*. in itU eases i 
where the want is founded on incliuatMii, which ctinnot utcesiarily poatulstv 
the exixtcnoe of its ohjt^ut even for tho man that 13 alfeotcd h}- it, much Ifos 4 
can it contain it demAnd valid lor cvtiyooe, and therefore it is merely a < 
mifjective ground of the wish. But in the present case we have a wont of ' 
reason «pringing from an objeotiTe delermining priuciple of Iho will, namely, ' 
the moral law, which ncooe^arily binds cvory ratioaal being, and th«[*forc 
justities him in aa«umiag li priori in nature the conditions proper for it, osd '' 
makes Ihc latter inKOparable from tho complete practical w»t of reason. It 
is a duly to realize the tummum bomtm to the uLmust of our power, thcrcftwv 
it tau£t bo possible, consequently it is unavoidabl'e for every rational hMOg 
in thu world to lumume wtiut is noceesary for itfi objective possibility, tht 
a^aumptiua w as neceuBarv aa tht cuoml luw, in oonnexion with which iloor 
it is vuliii. 
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moral law gives mcroly a, command, and to doubt the possibility 
of that elemeut would be the same as to coU in question the 
moral law itself (29i). But as regards the second element of 
that object, namely, happiness perfectly proportioned to that 
worthiuees, it is true that tliere is no need of a oommond to 
admit its posaibilitj in general, for theoretical reason has nothing 
to say against it ; but the manner in, which we have to conceive 
this harmony of the laws of nature with those of freedom has 
in it something in respect of which we have a e^ioice, because 
theoretical reason decides nothing with apodictio oetlainty about 
it, and in respect of this there may be a moral intereat which 

- turns the scale. 

p I had said above that in a mere course of nature in the world 
an. accurate correspondenoe between happiness and moral worth 
is not to be expected, and must be regarded as impossible, and 
that therefore the possibility of the sumnntm hontim cannot be 
admitted from this aide except on the auppositiou of a moral 
Author of the world. I purposely reserved the restriclion of this 
judgment to the mhjectiM conditions of our reason, in order uot 
to make use of it until tho manner of this belief should be 
defined more precisely. The foot is that the impossibility 
referred to is merely uubjectifc, ttiat b, our reason finds it iotpaf 
9ible/or it to render oouceivabte in the way of a mere course of 
nature a connexion so exactly proportioned and so thoroughly 
adapted to an end, between two seta of events happening 
according to such distinct laws; although, as with every- 
thing else iu nature that is adapted to an end, it cannot prove, 
that is, show by sufficient objective reasons, that it is not poa- 

table by universal laws of nature. 
Now, however, a deciding principle of a different kind 
comes into play to turn the scale in this nnoertaintj of spooa- 
lative reason. The command to promote the eummtim honunt is 
established on au objective basis (iu practical reason) ; the pos- 
sibility of tlie some in general is likewise established on an 
objective basis (»2) (iu theoretical reason, which has nothing to 
•ay against it). But reason oannot decide objectively in what 
way we are to conceive this j>oa8ibility ; uhether by uuiveisal 
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lawB of naturo without a wim Author prosidinf* over nature, 
or only on supposition of aach an Author. Now hero there 
oomee iu a mhjective oooditLOD of reasoa ; tho only way tlioo- 
retif^filly posBiblo for it, of conceiving the exact harmony of tfao 
kiogdom of nature with the kingdom of morals, which is the 
oouditioD of the possibility of the mmmum lonum ; and at the 
same time tho only ouo oonducivo to morality (which depends 
on an objective law of reason). Now sinco the promotion of thld 
Bummtint bonum, and therefore the supposition of its possibility, 
are ohjtdirtiy necessary (though only as a result of practical 
roaeon), while at the same timo tho manner in whioh wo would 
conocivo it rests with our own choice?, and in this choice a free 
interest of pure practical reason decides for the assumption of a 
wifio Author of the world ; it is clear that tho priuciplo that 
herein detenninos our judgment, though as a want it is mi- 
jectire,y&t at tho same time being the means of promoting what . 
is ohjtdivtly (practically) necessary, is the foundation of a mawHri 
of belief iu a moral point of view, that ia, a/uiW of pure practkul 
reason. This, then, is not commanded, but being a voluntary 
determiuatiou of our judgmeut, oouduoive to tho moral (oom- 
manded) purpose, and moreover harmonizing with the theoratical 
requirement of reason, to ac^sumo that existence and to make it 
the fonuilatiou of our further employment of reason, it has itfiolf 
sprung from the moral disi>osJtion of mind ; it may therefore at 
times waver even in the well-disposed, but can never be induced 
to unbelief. 

[293] IX.— Q/" Me Wise Adapialion of ManU Cognitive FtieuUitt 
to his Pradical Deslitmtwn. 
If human nature ia destined to endeavour after llie xumnium 
bonum, wo must suppose also that the measure of its cognitive 
faculties, and pcalic-ularly their relation to one another, ia suitable 
to this end. Now the Critique of Pure Spfcuhtice licason proves 
that this is incapable of solving satiafactorily the most weighty 
problems that are proposed to it, although it does not ignore the 
natural and important hints received from the same reason, nor 
the great steps that it can make to approach to this great goal 
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that is set before it, which, however, it «m never roach of itself, 
«ven with the help of tbe greatest knowledge of nature. Nature 
then seems hero to have provided us only in a tiep-inoiheriy 
fuhioQ with the faculty required for our end. 

Suppose now that in this matter nature hod conformed to 
our wish, and had given us that capacity of discernment or 
that enlightenment which we would gladly possess, or which 
some imagine they actually possess, what would in all 
probability be tlie ooQsequenoe ? Unless our whole nature 
were at the same time clianged, our inclitiations, which 
always have the first word, would first of all demand 
their own Batisfuction, and, joined with rational reflection, the 
greatest possible and most lasting satisfaction, under the name 
of happiness ; the moral law (294) would afterwards speak, in 
order to keep thorn within their proper bounds, and even to 
subject them all to a higher end, wliioh has do regard to incli- 
nation. But instead of the onnllict that the moral disposition 
has now to carry on with the inclinations, in which, though after 
some defeats, moral strength of mind may be gradually acquired, 
Qod and elernity with Iheir ai^ut majesty would stand unoeasingly 
b^ort mr tye» (for what we can prove perfectly is to as as oertatn 
as that of which we are assured by the sight of our eyes). 
Transgression of the law would, no doubt, bo avoided; what is 
commauded would be done; but the mental digposition, from 
which actions ought to proceed, cannot bo infused by any com- 
mand, and in this case the spur of action is ever active and 
rxtentaty so that reason has no ueed to exert itself iu order to 
gather strength to resist the inclinations by a lively rcproscnta- \/\/\J 
tioQ of the dignity of tlie law : hence most of tlio actions that 
conformed to the law would be done from foor, a few only from 
hope, and none ut all from duty, aud Ihe moral worth of actions, 
OD which alone in the eyee of supreme wisdom the worth of the 
person and even that of the world depends, would cease to exist. 
As long as the nature of man remains what it is, his conduct 
would thus bo changed into mere mechanism, in winch, as in a 
puppet show, everything would getticulate well, but there would 
be no life in the figures. Now, when it is quite otherwise with 
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\1B, when with all the effort of our reaaon we have only a T6IT 
obsouTD and doubtful viow into the future, wLeu the Gorenior 
of the world allowa us only to conjecture hiB existence and hi* 
majosty* not to behold them or prove them olearly ; and on the 
other hand, the moral law within us, without promising or 
threatening anything with certainty, demands of ■us disinterested 
respeet ; and only when this respect has become active {w) 
and dominant docs it allow us by moans of it a prospect into 
the world of the euperseneiblo, and then only with weak glances: 
all this being so, thi?re is room for true moral disposition, imme- 
diately devoted to the law, and a rational creature can become 
worthy of fiharing in the summvm bonum that oorrvsponds to the 
worth of his person and not merely to hia aclionB. Thus what 
the study of nature and of man teaches us sufficiently olaowhera 
may well be true hero also ; that the unsearchable wisdom by 
which we eiist is not loss worthy of admiration in what it has 
denied than in what it has granted. 
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PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 



BT the methodology of pure practical reason we are cot to 
uuderstaiid the mode of proceeding with pure pmctical 
priuciples (whether iu study or ia espositionj, with a view to a 
BcientiJio knowledge of them, wUioh alone is what is properly 
called method elsewhere in theoretical philosophy (for popular 
knowledgo requires a mamiert Bcicnoo a method^ i.e. a prooeea 
according to principles of reason by which alone the manifold of 
any branch of kDOwledge can become a Siistem). Ou tho con- 
trary, by this methodology is understood the moitle in which' we 
can give the laws of pure practical reason access to the human 
mind, and influeace on its maxims, that is, by which we can 
make the objectively practical reason auhjectirely practical also. 

Now it is clear enough that those detorminiog principles of 
the will which alone make maxims properly moral and give 
them a moral worth, namely, tho direct conception of tho law 
and tho objective neocssity of obeying it as our duty, mast be 
regarded as the proper springs of actions, nnc« otherwise tcffitUly 
of aobioiis might bo produced, but not morality of character. 
But it is not so clear: on tho contrary, it must at first sight socm 
to everyone very improbable that, even subjectively, that exhi- 
bitian of pure virtue obd have more power over the humjin mind. 
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and supply a far stronger spring even for effecting that legality of 
actions, and oan produoe more poworful resolutions (300J to prefer 
the law, from pure respect for it, to every other consideration, 
than all the deceptive allurements of ploasuro or of all that may 
bo roctoncd as happiness, or even than all tlireoleniugs of pain 
and niiafortune. Nevertheless, this is actually the case, and if 
human nature were not so constituted, no mode of presenting 
the law by roundabout ways ond indirect recommendations 
would over produce morality of character. All would be simple 
hypocrisy ; the law would be hated, or at least despised, while it 
was followed for the sake of one's own advantage. The letter 
of the law (legality) would he found in our actions, but not the 
spirit of it in our minds (morolityl; and as with all our efforts j 
we could not quite free ourselves from reason in our judgmeot. I 
we must inevitably appear in our own eyes worililoss, depraved ' 
men, even though wc should seek to compensate ourselves for j 
tills mortification before the inner tribunal, by enjoying the . 
pleasure that a snpposed natural or divine law might he imagined 
to bavo connected with a sort of police machinery, regulating its 
operations by what was done without troubling itself about ihe 
motives for doing it. 

It cannot indeed be doniod that in order to bring an uneulti- 
vatcd or degraded mind into the track of moral goodness some 
preparatory guidance is necessary, to attract it by a view of its ,, 
own advantage, or to alarm it by fear of loss j but as soon as this | 
mechanical wort, these leading- airings, have produced some A 
efl'ect, then wo must bring before the mind the pure moral motire, 
whioh, not only because it is the only one that can he the foun- 
dation of a character (a practically consistent habit of mind with 
unchangeable maxima) (301), but alao because it teaches a man 
to feel his own dignity, gives the mind a power unexpected oven 
by himself, to tear himself from all scnsiblo attachments so far ] 
as they would fain have the rule, and to find a rich compensation 
for the sacrifice he olTers, in the independence of his rational 
nature and the greatness of soul to which he sees that be ii 
destined. We will therefore show, by such observations as every 
one can make, that this property of our minds, this receptivity 
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for a pure moral interest, and consequently the moving force of 
the pure coDceptioo of virtue, wlieu it is properly applied to the 
hamAD heart, is the most powerful spring-, and, when a continued 
and punctual observaDce of moral maxiois is in question, the 
only spring of good conduct. It must, however, be remembered 
that if these observations only prove the reality of such a feeling, 
but do not show any moral improvement brought about by it, 
this is no argument against the only method that exists of 
making the objectively practical laws of pure reason subjeotively 
practical, through the mere force of the conception of duty ; nor 
dou it prove that this method is a vain delusion. For as it has 
never yet come into vogue, experience can say nothing of its 
results ; one can only ask for proofs of the reooptivity for such 
springs, and these I will now brieHy present, and then sketch 
the method of founding and oulLivaiing genuine moral dis- 
{Kwtinns. 

When we attend to the course of conversation in mixed 
companies, consisting not merely of loomed persons and subtlo 
nasoners, but also of men of business or of women, we obserro 
that, besides story-telling and jesting, another kind of enter- 
tainment finds a place in them, namely, argument; for stories, if 
they are to have novelty and interest, are soon exhausted, and 
jesting is likely to become insipid (sos). Now of all argument 
there is none in which persons are more ready to join who find 
any other subtle discussion tedious, none that brings more liveli- 
ness into the company, than that which oonoems tho moral ttorlh 
of this or that action by which the character of some person is 
to bo made out. Persons, to whom in other coses anything 
mbtlo and speculat ive in theoretical questions is dry and irksome, 
presently join in when the question is to make out the moral 
import of a good or bad action that has been related, and they 
display an exaotneaa, a refinement, a subtlety, in exoogilatlog 
everything that can lessen the purity of purpose, and conse- 
quently the degree of virtue in it, which we do not expect from 
them in any other kind of speculation. In these critioisma 
persona who are passing judgment on others often reveal their 
own uharacter : some, in exercising their judicial offioe, especially 
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upon the dead, seem inclined chieSy to defend the gfoodneas that 
is related of thi.4 or that deed agftinst all injurious charges of ' 
inaincority, and ultimately to defend the whole moral worth of 
the person against the reproach of dissimulation and secret 
WLokednoss ; others, on the contrary, turn their thoughts more 
upon attacking this worth by aooueation and fault-finding. We ,1 
oaunot always, however, attribute to these latter the intention 
of arguing away virtue altogether out of all human osomples \ 
in order to make it an empty name; often, on tKo contrary, itiB 
only wuU-meaat elrictness in determiuingthe true moral import 
of actions acmrding to an uncompromising law. Comporiaon ' 
with such a law, instead of with examples, lowers self-conceit in 
moral matters very muoh, and not merely teaches humility, 
but mnkes everyoae feel it when he examines himself closely. 
Nevertheless, we can for the most part observe in those who 
defend the purity of purpose in giving examples, thot when 
there ia (he presumption of uprightness (303) they are auxioua ! 
to remove oven the least spot, lest, if all examples had iheir | 
truthfulness disputed, and if the purity of all human virtue were 
denied, it might in the end be regarded as a mere jihantom, and 
so all effort to attain it be made light of aa vain atfeutatiou and 
delusive conceit. 

I do not know why the educators of youth have not long sinoe 1 
mado use of this propensity of reason to enter with pleasure upon ' 
the most subtle examination uf the practical questions that are 
J w "^ thrown up ; and why they have not, after first laying the foua- ' 
dation of a purely moral catechism, searched through the bio- I 
graphies of ancient and modern times with the view of having I 
at hand inatances of the duties laid down, in which, especially by | 
comparison of similar actions under diiTerent circumstances, they 
might exorcise the critical jiidgmentof their sobolars in remark- 
ing their greater or less moral siguificanee. This is a thing lq 
which they would find that even eaaly youth, which is still unripe 
for Bpeoulation of other kinds, would Boon become very acute and 
not a little interested, beo&use it feels the progress of its faculty 
of judgment ; and what is most important, they ootdd hope with J 
oonfideuoe that the frequent practice of knowing and approving 
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good conduct in all its purity, and on the other band of remarking 
with regret or contempt the least deviation from it, althongh it 
may be pursued only as a sport in which children xany compete 
with one another, yet will loare a lasting impression of esteem 
on the one hand and disgust on the other; aud so, l>y the mere 
habit of looking on such actions as deserving approval or blame, 
a good foundation would be laid for uprightness in the future 
course 'fii life (304). Only 1 wish they would spare them the 
example of so-called noUe (suj^er-meritorious) actions in which 
our sentimental hooks so much abound, and would refer all to 
duty merely, and to the worth that a man can and must give 
himself in his own eyes by the consciousness of not having 
transgressed it, since whatever runs up into empty wishes and 
longings after inaccossilile perfection produces mere heroes of 
romance, who, while they pique themselves on their feeling for 
transcendent greatness, release themselves in return from the 
observance of common and every-day obligations, wliioh then 
seem to them petty anil insignificant.' 

But if it is asked, what then is really pure morality, by 
which OS a touchstone we must teat the moral signiBoance of 
every action, then I must admit that it is only philosophers that 
can make the decision of this question doubtful, for to oomraon 
sense it has been decided long ago, not indeed by abstract general 
formula), but by habitual use, like the distinction between the 
right and loft hand. We will ihen point out the criterion of 
pure virtue in an example fii«t, and imogiuiug that it ia set 
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> It IB quite proper to ertol aotionii that diipltj n gn^t, iinKlfial], sympa- 
thixing Riiacl or humsDity. But in this c«8« n« moat fix ottvntioD not so 
madt oa th« ilnaiion ofsaul, vhich U very tlu«tin(( and tnuiutAry, u oa 
the tubftetion of th« luart to duty, from which % more enduring imprcraum 
■ujr be ospootcd, bceaose this implies principle (whcruu the former only 
ItBpliea ebullitions). One need <nily rdlcct a littl« and h« will always liud 
a debt that he baa by borio mcatui inourrcd towarda tho human race (even if 
it were only thi>, that by the inequality »i niea in the civil ouattitutioo he 
•njoya edvonliLgoa on arcouat of which bthvn tnuat bu the more in want], 
wUoh will prtwnt the thout^bt of duty from bviog rt-preoMd by tha mU- 
•onplaoent imaginattun of mariL 
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befoM a boy of, say ten years old, for his jtidgment, we -will ses 
wlielUor (s<Mi) he would necessarily judge «o of hiouelf wilLout 
bdng guided by his teacher. Tell him the history of an honest 
man whom men want to persuade to join the calumniators of an 
innoceot and powerless por&on (eay Anno Boleyii, ocoufied by 
Henry VIII. of England). He is offered advantages, great 
gifts, or high rank ; ho rejects them. Thia Vfill excite men 
approbation and applause in the mind of tho hearer. Now 
begins the threatening of loss. Amongst these traducers are 
hie best friends, who uow renounce his frieudiship; near kiDsfoIk, 
who threaten to disinherit him (he being without fortune); 
powerful peraons, who can persecute and harass him in. all plaoee 
and circumstances; a priuue who threatens him with lose of 
freedom, yea, lojfs of life. Then to fill the measure of suffering, 
and tliat he may feel the pain that only the morally good heart 
can feel very deeply, let ua conceive his family threatened with 
extreme distress and want, c;i?/-M<i'n(;A('M* io t/ieU ; oonceirohim* 
Eclf, though upright, yet with feelings not hard or inaensibls 
eiihnr to compassion or to Iiis own distress; conceive him, I aay, 
at the moment when fao wishes that he had never lived to see 
tho day that exposed him to suoh unutterable anguish, yet 
remaining true to hie uprightness of purpose, without wavering 
or even doubting ; then will my youthful hearer be raised 
gradually from mere approval to admiration, from that to 
oninzeroBnt, and finally to the greatest veneration, and a lively 
wish that ho himself could be such a mau (though certainly not 
in such circumBtanoes], Yet virtue is hero worth so much only 
because it costs so much, not becouae it brings any profit. AH 
the admiration, and oven the endeavour to reseiuble this oharaotor, 
rest wholly on the parity of the moral principle, which can only 
be atrikiiigly shown (see) by removing from the springs of 
ootion overythiug that m&n may regard aa part of happiness. 
Morality then must have the more power orer the human heart 
the more purely it i* exhibited. Whence it follows that if the 
law of morality aud tho image of Loliuess and vii'tue ore to 
oxorciao any influence at all on our souls, they can do so only 
BO far as they axe laid to heart iu their puiity as motive 
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unmixed vriih. any view to prosperity, {or it is in BufTering that 
they diflfilsy themselves most nO'bly. Now that whose removal 
strengthens the effect o{ a moving force must have been a 
hindrance, oonsequenlly every admixture of motives taken from 
our own happiness ts a hindrance to the influence of tlie moral 
law on the heart. I afHrm. further, that even in that admired 
•otion, if the motive from which it was done was a kigh regard 
for duly, theu it is just this respect for the law that has the 
greatest influence on the mind of the spectator, not any preten- 
ston to a supposed inward greatness uf mind or nohlo moritorioua 
sentiments; consequently dnty, not merit, must have not only 
the most deGuit'e, hut, when it is represented in the true light of 
its inviolability, the most penetrating iotlucQceon ibo miud. 

It IB more necessary than over to direct attention to this 
method in our times, when men hope to produce more effect on 
the mind with soft, tender feelings, or high-flown, puffitig-up 
pretensions, which rather wither the heart than strengthen it, 
than by a plain and eameet representation of duty, which is 
more suited to human imperfection and to progress in gooduess. 
To set before oliiMren, as a pattern, actions that are called iiohle, 
magnanimous, meritorious, with the notion of captivating them 
by infusing au enthusiam for such actions, is to defeat our 
end (307). For as they are still so backward in the ohsorvanoe 
of the commonest duty, and even in the correct estimation of it, 
this moans simply to moke them f&utastical romancers betimes. 
But, even with the iustructod and experienced port of maukind, 
this snpposed spring has, if not au injuriotis, at least no genuine 
moral effect on the heart, which, however, is what it was desired 
to produce. 

All /ccliugs, especially those that are to produce unwonted 
«atertions, must accomplish their effect at the moment they are at 
their height, and l>efore they ealm down ; otherwise they effect 
nothing ; for as tliere was nothiug to strengthen the heart, bat 
only to excite it, it naturally returns to its normal moderate 
tone, and thus falls bock into its previoos languor. Pi-uwip/et 
must be built on conceptions ; on any other basis thera eon only 
bftiwoxysms, which can give the person no moral worth, nay, 
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not even confidence in himself, without which the highest good 
in maD, cousolousness of the morality of his mind and choraotert 
cannot exist. Now if tlicso conceptions ore to becorao snhjeo- 
tively prnctical, we miut not reel satisfied with adnuring the 
objeatlve law of morality, and esteeming it highly in rofei-cnce 
to humanity, but wo must consider the oonoeption of it in 
relation to man as on individual, and then Um law appears in a 
form indeed that is highly deserving of rof^peet, but not oo 
pleasant as if it belongod to the element to which he U natondly 
aeouslomed, but on the contrary as often compelling him to 
quit this element, not without sulf-deuial, and to betako himself 
to a higher, in which he can only maintain himself with trouble *"# 
and with unceasing approbensiou of a relapse. In a word, the | 
moral law demands (sos) obedience, from duty not from predi- ' 
leotion, which cannot and ought not to be pre-supposed at all. 

Let us now see in au example whether tho conception of an 
ftcticn as a noble and magnanimous one, has more subjectiT» 
moving power than if the action is ooncoirud merely as duty iu 
relation to tlio solomu law of morality. The action by which a 
Hum endeavours at the greatest peril of life to rescue people 
£rom shipwreck, at last lositig his life iu the attempt, is reckoned 
on one side as duty, but on the other and for the most part as a 
meritorious action, but our estoom for it is much weakened by 
tho notion of diifi/ to hitmrij', which seems iu this case to be some- 
what infringed. More decisive is the magnauimous aaoriGce of 
life for tho safety of one's country ; and yet there still remains 
some scruple whether it is a perfect duty to devote one's self to 
tbis purpose spontaneously and unbidden, and the action has 
not in itself the full force of a pattern and impulso to imitation. 
But if au indispensable duty be in quegticn, the transgression 
of which violates the moral law itself, and without regard to the 
welfare of mankind, and aa it were tramples on its holiness (such 
as are usually called duties to God, because iu Illm we conoetve 
tho ideal of holiness in substance}, then we give our most pcrfeot 
esteem to the pursuit of it at the sacrifice of all that can have 
any value for tho dcarost inclinations, and we find our soul 
strengthened and elevated by such an example, when we convince 
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ourselreB hj contemplation of it tlmt human nfttnm is capable 
of 80 great an elevation abore every motivo that nature can 
oppose to it. Juvenal desoribes Buoh an example in a climax 
which makes the reader feel vividly the foroo of the spring that 
is contained in the pure law of duty, as duty : 

{***) Eato boQU* mile*, tutor bonti*, arbiter idcin 
Integer: BinbigiiM si qnondu citab«re tutis 
iQovrtMqu'O rvi, Pbalaris licet imporct at ais 
FaUiu, ct admoto diotet p^riuriEi tuuro, 
Stitomum credi; neiau ouLmam pricfcrre padori. 
Et propter vitani viTeadi perdere caasaA. 

When, we can bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
action, then the motivo is already somewhat alloyed with eelf-love, 
and ha« therefore some assistance from the ride of the Beneibility. 
But to postpone everything to the hulinees of duty alone, and to 
be conscious that wo can because our own reason recognises tlu» 
&8 its command and says that we ou^hl to do it, this is, as it were, 
to raise ourselves altogether obovo the world of sense, and there 
is inseparably involved in the same a consciousneee of the law, 
as a spring of a faculty iAat co»ti-v/s the tentibUiiy ; and although 
this is not always attended with effect, yet frequent engagement 
with this spring, and the at ilrst minor attempts at uring it, 
give hope that this effect may be wrought, and that by degrees 
the greatest^ and that a purely moral interest in it may be pro- 

tdaoed in us. 
The motliod then takes the following course. At first we 
are only concerned to moke tho judging of actions by moral' 
laws a natural employment accompanying all our own free 
actions, as well as the observation of those of others, and to . 
make it, as it were, n habit, and to sharpen this judgment, asking 
first whether the action conforms objectively to the moral Une, 
and to what law ; and we distinguish tho law that merely 
furoishofl a pnncipk of obligation from that which is really 
ebUgatortf {Itget obiigandi a Itgitui oMgantibus) : as for instance 
the law of what men's tranU require from me, as contrasted with 
_ that wtuch their hgAtt demand, the latter of which prescribes 
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(»o) essential, the formflr onlf n-'n-essential duties; and thusve . 
teaoh how to distinguish diHereui kiuds oi duties whiolimeet u ' 
the eame action. The other point to vhioh attention must be 
diroct«d is the question whether the action was also ^subjectively] 
done /or the mie of the moral law, bo that it not only is momllj 
correct as a deed, but also by the maxim from which it is done | 
bas moral worth as a disposition. Now there is no doubt that 
this practice, and the resulting culture of our reasou in judging 
merely of the practical, must gradually produce a certain inte- 
rest oven in the law of ronson, and ooaeequently in nioraUjr 
good actions. For we ultimately take a liking for a thing, the 
oontemplatiou of wLuc-h makes us feel that the use of our o^- 
nitive faculties is extended^ and this oxtonsion is especially 
furthered by that in which wo find moral correctness, since it is 
only in euch an order of tliiugs that reason, with its faoulty of 
determining d prion on principle what ought to he done, can 
find satisfaotion. An observer of nature takes liking at hut to \ 
objects that at first offended his senses, when he disooTCTB in 
them the great adiiptatiou of their organization to design, so * 
that his reason finds food in its cout^mplatioa. So Xjeiboits 
spared an insect that he had carefully examined with the micro- 
scope, and replaced it on its leaf, heoause he had found himself 
instructed hy the view of it, and had as it were received, a benefit 
from it. 

But this employment of the faculty of judgment, whidi , 
makes us feci our own cognitive powers, is not yet the interest ' 
in actions and in their morality itself. It merely causes us to 
take pleasure in engaging in such criticism, and it gives to 
virtue or the diaposilion that conforms to moral laws a form of 
beauty, which is admired, but not on that account sought after 
[laudatnr e.t algct) ; as 6Ter_ hing the contemplation of which 
produces a consciousness of he harmony (3ii] of our powers of 
conception, and in which ^ a feel the whole of our faculQr of 
knowledge (understanding nud imagination) strengthened, pnh 
duoofi a satisfactioQ, which lay ako be communioatod to others, 
while noverthelcBB the exist nco of the object remains indifferent 
to us, being only regarded t's tho oocasiuu of our beooming aware 
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of tlie capacities m tu which'-are elerated abore mere animal 
nature. Now, however, the second oxereisft onmes in, the living 
•xhibitioD of morality of character by examples, in which atton- 
tion is directed to purity of will, first only as a negative porfee- 
tion, in no far as in an notion done from duty no motives of 
incUnatioQ have any inBuouoe in detenuining it. By this the 
pupil's attention is fixed upon the ooQBciou£nos8 of his fteedomy 
and although this renunciation at first excites a feeling of pain, 
nevertheless, by its withdrawing the pupil from the ooostraint 
of even real wants, there is proclaimed to him at the same time 
• deliverance from the manifold dissatisfaction in which all these 
wants entangle him, and tho mind is mado capable of reooiving 
the sensation of satisfaction from other sources. Tho heart is 
freed and Ughtened of a burden that always secretly presses on 
it, when instances of pure moral resolutions reveal to the man 
an inner faculty of which otherwise he luu no right knowledge, 
the inward /iredom to release himself from the boisterous impor- 
tunity of inclinations, to such a degree that none of them, not 
even the dearest, shall have any infitieuoe on a refiohitinn, for 
which we are now to employ our reason. Suppose a case where 
/ akmt know that the wrong is on my side, and although a free 
confession of it and the offer of satisfaction are so strongly 
opposed by vanity, selfishness, and even an otherwise not ille- 
gitimate antipathy to the man whoso rights ore impaired by me, 
I am nevertheless able to discard all those considerations (312) ; 
in this there is implied a oousciousnees of iudvpeudenue on in- 
clinations and circumstances, and of the pnestbility of being 
sufiicient for myself, which is salutary to me in general for 
other purposes also. And now the law of duly, in oonsequenoe 
of the positive worth whioh obedience to it makes us feel, finds 
«asier access through the tftptctj' ' ourtelrtt in the oonaoiousneea 
of our freedom. When this is ^'ell established, when a man 
drendA nothing more thnn to find IKmself, on self-examination, 
worthle» and contempt i bio iu hit^owa eyes, then every goo<i 
moral disposition con be grafted off it, because this is the best, 
uay , the only guard that can keep 0^? from the mind the pressure 
of ignoble and oorrupting motives. '^ 
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I have only intcndod to point out the moat genprol maxims 
of the methodology of moral cuUivatioD and extiroise. Aa tho jf 
manifold varioty of duties requires special niles for each kind, 
and this would be a prolix aS'air, I shall be readily excused 
if in a work like this, whioh is only preliminary, I oontout 
myself with theae outlines. 
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Two things fill the mind with ever new and inereaaing adml- 
ration and awe, the ofteuer and the more Etcadily we reflcot on 
them : Q\i tUwiff Amtrjwtflfior g and the moral law tri'Mi'n. I have 
not to search for them and conjecture them as though they were 
Toiled in darkness or were in the transcendent region beyond 
my horizon ; I see them before me and connect them directly 
with the conacioufiuess of my existonco. The former begius 
from the place I occupy in the external world of eense, and 
enlarges (313) my oonneiion therein to an unbounded extent 
with worlds upon worlds and systema of systems, and moreoTer 
into Umitless times of Iboir periodic motion, its beginning and 
oontinuauce. The second begins from my invisible self, my 
personality, and eshibits me in a world whioh has true infinity, 
but which is traceable only by the uuderstandiog, and with 
whiah I disoem that I am not in a merely contingent hut in a 
universal and necessary oouuexion, as I am also thereby with 
all those risible worlds. The former view of a countless multi- 
tude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my iraportanoo aa on animal 
ereatuve, which after it has been for a short time provided with 
vital power, oue knows not how, must again give batk the matter 
of which it was formed to the planet it inhabits (a mere spedt 
in the universe}. The second, on the oontrary, ioGnitcly elevatas 
my worth as an i»tdU(jciicc by my personality, in which the 
moral law reveals to me a life independent on animality and 
even on the whole sensible world — at least bo for as may be 
inferred frf>ra the destination assigned to my existence by thil 
Iftw, a destiaatjon not restricted to coudilious and limits of UuB 
lifo, but reaching into the infinite. 
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But though admiration and respect nay excite to inquiry, 
they caonot supply the want of it. 'What, theu, ia to be duue in 
order to enter on thie in a useful manner and one adapted to the 
loftineaB of the suhjeot ? Examples may serve In this as a 
warning', and aleo for ImitatioD. The oouteinjilalion of the 
world began from the noblest spectacle that the human senaefi 
pi«eent to us, and that our understanding ean bear to follow in 
their vast reach ; and it ended — in astrology. Morality began 
with the noblest attribute of human nature, the development 
and oultivatiou of which gire a prospcot of iafioite utility ; and 
ended — in fanatioism or superstition (^14). So it is with all 
<tradd attempts where the principal part of the business depeuds 
on the use of reason, a use which does not come of itself, like 
the use of the feet, by frequent exorcise, especially when attri- 
butes are in questiou which camxot be directly ejJiibited in 
common oxperienco. But after the maxim had come into vogue, 
though late, to examine carefully beforehand all the steps that 
reason purposes to take, and not to let it proceed otlierwiso thsJi 
in the track of a previously well-considered method, then the 
study of the structure of the UDiTerao took quite a dUTeroiit 
direction, and thereby attained an incomparably happier result. 
The fall of a stone, the motion of a shng, resolved into their 
elements and the forces that are maiiifebttKl in them, and treated 
mathematically, produceKl at last that clear and henceforward 
unchangeable insight into the system of the world, which as 
observation is continued may hope always to extend itself, but 
need never fear to be compelled to retreat. 

This example may suggest to us to enter on the same path 
is. treating of the moral capacities of our nature, and may give 
us hope of a like good result. We have at hand the instancca 
of the moral judgment of reosou. hy analysing these into 
their elementary conceptions, and in default of mathfttiatic* 
adopting a process simitar to that of chemutry, the teparation of 
the empirical from the rational elements that may be found in 
them, by repeated experiments ou oommon sensei we may exhibit 
both pnre^ and learn with oertainty what each jiart ean aooom- 
plish of itself, BO as to prevent on the one hood the errors of a 
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still fnide untrained judgment, and on the othf>r hand (what is 
far more necessarj") Iha estraragancti <^ genius, bj which, as by 
the adepts of tlie philosopher's stone, without anj methodical 
study or knowledge of nature, Tisionarj treasures ore pro- 
aised (ai6) uud the true are thrown away. In one word, scieiie» 
(critically undertaken and niotbodically direofed) is the narrow 
gale that leads to the true docfrim of pi-actical mtdom,^ if we 
uiiderstacid by this not merely what one ought to do, but what 
ought to seire leuc/ters as a guide to construct well and clearly 
thft road to wlsdoin which everyone should travel, and to secor« 
others from going ORtray. Philosophy must always continue to 
be the guardian of this scionco; and although the public does 
not take any intereat iu its subtle iuvestigations, it must take an 
interest in the resulting doeirt'nea, which such an examination 
first puts in a clear light. 



* [ H^eiahailtUhrt, vvriuoular Oerman lor PUitMOphy. S«o p. SOS.} 
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OP TH& RELATION OP THE FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN UIND 

TO THB MOKAI. T.AW8. 

fFEEE appetitive faeuUij is the fiiculfy of being by means of 
-*- one's ideoa the cause of the objects of these ideas.' The 
faoiUty wLi«h a b^ing bos of aiitiog acoordtcg to its ideas ia 
Life. Firstly — Deffiro or aversion has always counected with 
U pkasurt or (ii«piea9ure, the susceptibility to which is oalled 



^[Tothii d«finition it has been dtiJMtcd, that "it cotnes to nothing u 
soon ss w« nbstraot from external conditioDS of the result of the desire. 
Yet cTfn to tho Idealist the appi^tiUvc faculty is somctbing, althoa^^h to him 
tlte est«niBl vorld i» nothing." Atuwcr: Is thi'm not Huah ii thing mi oa 
CArnest hmf^g which yet we are cutiiciouH is in vain {ex. gr. Would to Uud 
that msn wen itJli lining I), and which, though it tftidd to norfwrf, fi yet 
nut without retulU, and has a poweKuI «lIeot aot indeed oti outward tkinga, 
but nithin tho aubjeot himaoU (nskiog hin ill) f A desire botng an tffirri 
(nmm} to bt» by owani of onu'fi ideas, a catue, ttill, oven though the subject 
paneiTes Uie inadequacy of Ui»e to produce the dcairfd effi^:!, i» always a 
esoBslity St losst withio the subject. What osusn tlie mutake hen is tliis : 
that siaof ths wBinoiMaesa of our poiror gemeraffff (in tha given caw) is at 
the asaie tuae s enueiflosness of onr/w ww/wi is w in retpeet to tluj outer 
world, the detinitiuii is not npjilicable to the Idealist, allhougfa as here we 
we iiwaking only of the nUtioD of s eanse (the idea) to the effect (feeling), 
the esusslity of tho ides bi nspeet of its object (whether that csuiality be 
intemiil or exteraol) must inevilaldy l>e iucluded in tlie couecptiou of the 
appetitive faculty." — IUckuUht4, AhAmh^ (to seeoad editiua), p. ISO.} 
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fteUng. Bnt the eonverfio doea not always hold; for a pleasure 

may exist which is not connected with ftny deaire of the obj«otf 
but vi\Wx the more idea which one frames to one's self of ao 
object, no matter whether its object exists or not. Secondly — 
The ploQEuro or displooeure in the object oC the desire does not 
always procodc the deairo, and cannot always ho regarded as its 
oauBe, but must sometimes be looked on as the effect thereof. 

Kow, the capability of having pleasure or displeasure in an 
idea is called /efUng, because both contain what is merely ruh- 
jecfive in relation to our idea (lo), and have no relation to an 
object BO as to contribute to the possible cognition of it' (not 
even the cognition of our own state); whereas in other caaet 
seneations, apart fiom the quality which belongs to them in 
conseq^ncnco of the nature of the subject {ex. gr, rod, sweet, etc), 
may yet have relation to an object, and constitute part of onr 
knowledge; but pleasure or displeasure (in tho red or sweet) 
eipresaes absolutely nothing in the object, but simply a reUtion 
to the subject. Pleasure and displeo&ureoaniiot be more closely 
defined, for the reason just given. We can only specify what 
consequences they have in certain circumstances so as to make 
them cogniMblo in practice. The pleasure which is neoeaaarily 
connected with the desire of the object whose idea affects feeling 
may bo calltid practical pleasure, whether it is cause or effect of 
the desire. On the contrary, the pleasure which is not neow> 

^ We niKlit define sexisibilitj w the sabJootiTo element in vox ideas ; for 
it IB the iinderstmidirvK tHnt first nfcr* tlie ideas to an object ; i". e. it alone 
ihinlu somcwliat by muoitB thereof, l^ow the eubjective element uf oar iil*a 
may be of such n ki.nd that it van also be ref«r»d to an object u contribu- 
tory to the knowledge of it (dthcr u» to the form or the nuttGr, being OB.Ued 
in the fvemer oase intuition, in tbe Utter sensation]. In this caMi aenai- 
bility, which is the susceptibility to the idea in qitcation, is Stnae. Or 
again, the Hiibjeclivc elfineiit of the idea may be su'ch that it vanuot bcoomo 
a pieoo of knowledge, iDasmuch as it eoctiiins mcr«ly the rL-Iati»a of tlut 
idea io thw vu^Vc/, and uulhiog that is u.iefat fur tbe knowledge of the 
object ; antl in this case thi-i suaeoptibility to the idecL is callnl FmUh^, 
wliitih GODtulni the cfTnotuf the idea (whether Miuhihlu or tntuUuctual) en 
the subjucil, uiid this httluitgs la tlio seunibility, even though tho id«a itMll 
may belong to the underaUinding or the reason. 
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sarily eoTinected wiHi the desire of tho olijoet, and which, thoro- 
_ fore, is at bottom not a pleasure in the existeuoe of the ohjeot 
B of the idea, but ctings to tho idea only, niiij be called mere 
contemplative pleasure or pamre natinfaciion (ii). Tlie feeling 
of tho latter kind of pleasure we call tajitf. Aocordingly, in a 
praolical philosophy wo can treat this only rpitodicaUtj, not as a 
notion properly belonging to that philosophy. But as regards 
the praoti(»l pleasure, the determi nation of the appetitive 
faculty which is caused, and therefore necessarily prtctdfd by 
this pleasure, is called appelite in the strict sense, and habitual 
appetite is called inclination. The connexion of pleasure with 
the appetitive faoulty, in so far as this connexion is judged by 
the understanding to hold good by a general rule (though only 
for the subject}, is called iniftvtt, and henoo in this cose tho 
praelioal pleasure is an interest of inoUnation. On the other 
hand, if tho pleasure can only follow an antecedent determina- 
tion of the appetitive faculty, it is an Intelleotuol pleasure, and 
the interest in the object must be called an interest of reason. 
For if the interest were one of sense, and not merely founded 
on pure principles of reason, sensation must be joined with 
pleasure, and thus bo able to determine ttio appetitive faculty. 
Although where a merely pure interest of reason must be as- 
sumed, no interest of inclination can be substituted for it, yet 
in order to accommodate ourselves to oomnaon speech, we may 
admit an inclination even to that whioh can ouly be the object 
of an intellectual pleasure — that is to say, a habitual desire 
from a pure Interest of reason. This, however, would not bo 
the cause hut tho offoot of the lattor interest, and we might 
call it the ttnte-frrc incjinatioa (propentio intfllectuAlia). Fur- 
ther, concupiscence is to be distinguished from the desire itself 
as being the stimulus to its determination. It is always a 
sensible state of mind, but one which has not yet arrived at an 

tact of tho appetitive faculty. 
Tho nppofilive faculty which doponda on oonoepls, in so far 
as the ground of its determination to action is found in itself (l3), 
not in the object, is called a farulty of doing or forhtariag as iM 
pUate.. In so for aa it is combined with tho oonsraouimeBS of 
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the power of its aotion to produoe iU olijeot, it u called 
" elective will " [ Wiliktihr = arbitnunt] ; if not ro combined, it* 
act U called a u-isA.' The appetltiTe faculty, whose inner 
dotormining principle, and, consequently, even its "good plea- 
sure*' (Beliebfit), is found in the reason of the subject, is called 
the Rational Will [Wille]. Accordingly the Rational "Will it 
the appetitive faculty, not (like the elective will) in relation to 
the action, but mther in relation to what determines the elective 
will [Willkuhr] to the action; and it has properly itself do 
determimng ground ; but in ao far as it oan detormiaa the 
elective will, it is practical reason itself. 

Under the will may he included the elective will [Willkuhr], 
ftnd even mere wish, inasmuch as reason can determine the 
appetitive faculty; and the elective will, which can be doter- 
miaed by puro reason, is called free elective will. That which 
is determinable only by inclination would bo animal olootive 
will {arlilrittiu bi-utum). Human elective will, on the coDtnuy, 
is one which is aJfecUd but not det<^itnined by impulses. It il 
nccordiugly in itself {apart from acquired practice of reason) 
not pure ; but it can be determined to actions by the pure wilL 
Freedom of the elective wiil is just that indepeudenco of it* 
determitialion on isensiblo impulses : this is the uegativo oon- 
oept o£ it. The positive ib : the power of pure reason to b« 

* [Thi« impQrtant distinction is li«ro explii^itly miule for the first Umf. 
In tte enrlifcr Irofttiws, tlio word " WiHe" covers both si^iUcalioos. In 
writing ilie " Kritik," Kant saw that much ooofusioD uf thought wm tine*- 
oblo to the use of thw ■amo word for two very different things, and in thftt 
tr«atiBo he Hotnetimes uncs " WillkUbr." Uts use of the term u, of oobth, 
hi» own. In the last treatise in the present Tt.lnme the irord "Will*" 
oocurii only oiiro or tnice. la di^fnult of aa English word suitable to be 
appropriuted tu the eipiiSciition of Kant's " Willkillir," I hn-TO adopted tli« 
fiompoiiiitl term " elf ctive will," reserving "rational will" fi>r " Wilte." 
Although the distinolion has not heen fixed in appro^iriute terms, it has been 
felt nnd more or loss obttcurely indicated bf tnnny monilisl*. Indcwl it is 
impH>ed in 3. Pnul's Epistle to the Romnns, ch, til, whore, for instance, is 
V. 15, the subject of A.'Ak is I as " Wille," while thai ol w^-a is I m '* Will- 
kuhr." Compftre tho words o£ Ejmt on the corrupt heart oMxisting vitb 
thitgood"WUle,"p. aj2.'] 
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of itself practical. Now this is poesible only by the subordi- 
nation of the maxim of every action to the conilition of fitness 
for universal law. For being pxuro reason it is dircetod to 
the elective will, irrpspective of the object of this will. Now 
it is the faculty of principles (in this cos© practical principles, 
BO that it is a legislative faculty) (13) ; and sinco it is not pro- 
ridod with tho mutter of the law, there is nothing which it can 
mak? the supreme law and determining ground of the elfctivo 
will except the form, consisting in the lituess of the maxim 
of tho elective will to be a untver»il law. And since from 
subjective causes Uie maxims of men do not of themselves coin-' 
cide with (hose objective maxims, it can only prescribe this law 
as an imperative of command or prohibition. 

These laws of freedom are called, in con tradisti notion io 
physical laws, moral iaics. In so far as they are directed to 
mere external actions and their lawfulness, they are oalled 
Judicial; but when they demand that tboso laws themselves, 
shall be the determining ground of the actions, tliey are ethictU^ 
and in this case we say — the agreement with the former oonsti- 
tutes the ifpaiity, agreement with the latter the morality of the 
ution. The freedom to which the former lows relate can only 
be freedom in its external exercise; but the freedom to which 
the latter refer is freedom both in the internal and oxteruol 
ezeroiso of tho elective will in as fur, namely, as this electivo 
will is detcnninod by laws of reason. Similarly, in theorstio 
pbilosopby we say, that only tho objects of the outer senses ar« 
in space, while the objects both of tho external and of the 
internal sense are in timo; beoauso tho ideas of both are still 
ideas, and for this reason all belong to tho inner soiiso. Just 
so, whether we regard freedom in tho external or the internal 
exercise of the elective will, in either ease its laws, being pUT« 
practical laws of reason governing free elective Mrill generally^ 
must be also its internal grounds of determination ; although 
they Deed not always be oonsidered in tliia point of view. 
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n. 

OP THE OONrEPTION AND THR NRCBSSITV OF A MRTAPHTSIC 

or KTH1C8. 

(u) It lias been shown clacwhore that for physioal smeooe 
which bos to do with the objects of t)ie external senses we 
must have d pi-un-i principles; and that it is possible — nay, 
even nnoesaary — to prefix a syBtcm of these principles under 
the name of meLaph^-eical priiiciplea of naturnl philosopliy to 
physics, which is iiatunU philosophy applied to special phe- 
nomena of experience. The latter, howovor (at least when the 
question is to guard its propuetititjiu from error), may assume 
many i>rinciplo8 us universal on the teetimony of experieooe, 
although the former, if it is to be in the strict sense universal, 
must be deduced from ti pnon grounds; juet as Newtoa 
adopted the- princiiile of the equality of action a-nd reaction as 
based on experience, and yet extended it to alt matoiiol nature. 
The cbemiels go aliU further, and base their most luiiTersa! 
laws of oombination and dissociation of substances by their own 
forces entirdy on esperieuue, aud ^et they have such confi- 
denee in their universality and necessity that, in the expori- 
menta they make ivith them, they have no appiehension of 
error. 

It is otherwise with the moral laws. These are valid as 
laws only so far as they have an d pnori ba^s and can be «»w 
to he uecessury ; riay, the concepts and judgments obout our- 
selves and our actions and omissions have no moral siguifioance 
at all, if thoy contain only what can bo learned from exp&> ' 
rienoe ; and should one be so misled as to make into a moral ii 
principle onjthing derived from this Kouroe, he would be i^J 
danger of the groBsest and most pernicious errors. ^^| 

If the science of morals were uolliing but the science of hap- 
pinoes, it would be unsuiLaLIo to look out for a priori prinoiplos 
on which to rest it. For however plausible it may sound to ^ 
say that reason could discena, even before experience, by what , 
means one might attaiu a Inslitig enjoyment of the true pleA- 
sures of life, yet ever^'thing which ia taught on this subj 
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d priori is either tantologioat or assumed without any foun- 
dation. It 18 experience alone that can teaoh us wUnt gives us 
ploaauro (is). Tho nntural impulsos to nutrition, to the propa- 
gation of the species, the dosire of rv-et, of motion, and (in the 
development of our nnturnl capotiiLiosJ the desire of bouour, o£ 
knowledge, &o., can alone teach, and moreover teach eooh 
individual in hia own special way, rn what to place those plea- 
sures ; and it is llitifio ul&o that catt toach htm the means by 
which he must seek them. All plausible d priori reasoning ia 
bore at bottom nothing but experienoe raided to generality by 
induction : a generality, too, bo meagre that everyone must be 
allowed many exceptions, in order to make th& choice of his 
mode of life suitable to his speoial inolination and his Busoepti- 
bility for pleasure; so that aft«r all he must become wise only 

■ by his own or others* loss. It is not so with the doctrines of 
I morality. They are imperative for everyone without regard to 

■ his inolinatious, solely beoauee and so for as he is free, and hiu 
^^^nwlioal reafiun. Instruction iti its taws is not drawn from 
"oTwerration of himself and his animal part ; not from percep- 
tion of the course of the world, from that which happens and 
from ttie way iu which men act (although the Qemiau word 
•*aittcn," like the Latin mores, signifies only manners and 
mode of life) ; but reason commands how men should act, even 
although no instance of such action oould be found ; moreover, 
it pays no regard to tho advantage which we may hereby at- 
tain, which certainly can only be loaraod by oiperionce. For 
although it allows us to seek our advantage in every way that 

■ we eon; and in addition, pointing to the testimony of oxpe- 
rieuce. cilu promise us, probably and on the whole, greater 
advantages from following its ounmiands than from transgre»- 
non of them, especially if obedience is accompanied by pru- 
dence, yet tho authority of its precepts n« commami* doea not 
rest on this (is). licoson uses such facts only (by way of 
coimselj as a counterpoise to the temptations to the opposite, 
ID order, first of all, to compensate the error of an unfair 
boUnoe, so that it may then aasure a duo preponderance to the 
d priori grouiids of a pure pnoticol reosoa. 
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If, therefore, we give the name Metaphyitic to a system of 
d priori knowledge derived from mere oonoepts, then a practical 
philosophy, whiob has lor ita object not nature but fireedom of 
choice, will presuppose and require a metnpbyeic of morals: 
that is, to hate it is itself a duty, and, morooror, every man has 
it in himself, though commonly only in an obscure way; for 
without a priori prineiples liow could he believe that h» has in 
him a universal law-giving P Moreover, just as in the meta- 
pliysic of natural philosophy thers must be principl<>s touching- 
the application to objects of experienoe of those supreme uni- 
versal laws of a physical syetem generally : so also a metapliysje 
of morals cannot dispense with similar principles ; and we shall 
often have to take the special nature of man, which can only be 
known hy experience, as our object, in onler to fxhifiil in it the 
oonseqiiences of the universal moral principles ; hut this will 
not detract from iVa purity of the latter nor cast any doubt 
on their d priori origin— that 19 to say, a Metaphysio of 
Morals cannot he founded on anthropology, but may bo applied 
to it. 

The ooiraterpart of a metaphysio of morals, namely, the 
Booond subdivision of practical philosophy generally, would be 
moral anthropolog-y, which would coutain tho suhjeotivo con- 
ditions favourable and unfavourable to carrt/iiiy out the laws of 
tho power in human natm-e. It would treat of tho production, 
tho propagation, and strengthening of moral principles (in edu- 
oation, school and popular iustruotion) (tTj, and other like 
dofitrines and precepts based on cxperionco, which cannot be 
diepensed with, but which must not como before the metaphysic, 
nor bo mixed with it. For to do bo would be to run the risk of 
eliciting false, or at least indulgent moral laws, which would 
represent that as unattaiuable which has only not been at- 
tained because the law has uot hewn dtsoemed and proclaimed 
in its purity (the very tbing in which its strength consists); 
or else because men make use of spurious or mixed motives to 
what is itself good and dutiful^ and these allow no certain moral 
prinoiples to remaio ; but this anthropology is not to be used as 
a standard of judgment, nor as a disoipliue of the mind in ita 
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obedience to duty ; for the preoept of duty mmt be giveii solely 
by pure reason d priori. 

Now with Tf>Bpoct to the divJBion to which tliat just men- 
tioDed id subotdinate, namely, the division of philosophy into 
theoretical and practical, I have ejiplainod mysoU sufficiently 
elsewhere (In the Critical Examination of tho Faculty of Judg 
meot)/ aod bare shown that the latter branch can be nothing 
else than moral philosophy. Everytliing practical which con- 
cerns what is possible acoording to physical lawa (the proper 
businceB of Art) depends for ita precept on the theory of phy- 
sical nature ; that only which ia practical in aooordanco with 
laws of freedom can have principles that do not depend on auy 
theory ; for there can be no theory of that which tmusoends tlie 
propertaes of physioal nature. Henoe by the practical part c^ 

'["When Philosophy, aa ooatainiiig priooiples of the ratioDol knowl«d^ 
of thin};* thrnii^h rnnc^ptx (not nn-rr-ly sit Ixigic dtics, prJncipW of tliu fona 
of thought in ^nernl vithoiit distinction of its objccU), Is diviilvd into 
tKeorrfUat uid yracUcal, this ia quit* right ; but, thva, the cunuept* whicli 
•asigo to the principles of this rational knowledge their object must bo 
^•oiffiMllj dittinct, otherwifo they would not justify a division which 
■Iwaya presuppoaes a contmst of th« principles of tlu- rational knowled^ 
b^Bgiag tu the diflvn-ut (nirla of • wneoee. 

Xow than are onlj* two kintU of ooooepta, and thMs adout u many 
distitMt prineiples' of ]M>subility of thnr object, namely, phytitaJ contopU 
and the ooDoept of frMdom. Now aa the former make pouiblc n tiuAretiral 
knmdedge oo a priori priucipk-*, wbervM in r«sp«ct of them th« Iatt«r only 
cooTtya in ita eoorepi a negative principle (that of mere oontrast] ; while on 
th« other hand it eBtablishcs principles for the dctermiDatioo of the will, 
which, tlwreforc, am ohIImI praotiool ; h«nc« philoauphy is rightly divided 
into two partfi, with quite diatinot principles — the theoretical, whieh is 
mmtmralpkittntpMjif tad the prmfltioal, which is mwal pAUtHQphy (for ao we 
■Mfflc the pradieal legislation of reason aooording to Uio conoopt ot ln.'«<doin]. 
Ilillierto, httwevar, there has prevailed a grom nuBUse of ibew expressions 
in tho diviRion nf thi; diDerent priacipkM, and ounwqncnitJy also of philo- 
■ophy: iDosmtich as what ia praotical aooording to physical ooneepu haa 
been assnnwd to be of th» wime kind as what ia praotieal niicordiDg to the 
oonoept of freedom ; and thus with the aame denotninatJons of * thtwrelioal' 
and ' practical' phikMophy, a division is nude by which nothing is really 
divided (since both parti night lUTepciaciplea of the Mine kind]."— JTn/ifc 
dtr l'rtheM(r<\fl, Sml, p. 8.] 
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pliiloflnpby {co-ordinato with its tbooretioal pfttt) we are to 
understand not any iecbnirni doctrine, but a tnoraSly pmrtieal 
dootrine ; and if tho habit of choice, aooording to lavs of free- 
dom, in contrast to pLyeioal laws, is hero also to be called aW, 
we must uudeistand thereby sucli an art as would make a system 
uf frf>edom like a system of nature possible; truly a divine art, 
were we in a oondition to fulHl by means of reason the prcoepte 
of reason, aud to oarry its Ideal into actnality. 



in. 



(l8) OP THB STJBniTIBION OF A METAPirVSlC OP MORALS.' 

All legislation (whether it prescribes internal or extenml 
actions, and tbeso either d priori by pure reason or by the will 
of another) involves two things : first, a faw, tvbioh o^'eciirrtg 
presents the action that is to bo done as necessary, i. e. makes 
it a duty ; sfcotutly, a faring, which nuhjccHfely connects with 
the idea of the law the motive dotormining the oleclive will 
to this action; bonoe, the seooud element is thia, that the law 
makes duty the spring. By the former the action is presented 
as duty, and thia is a mere tboorotiGal knowledge of the poaaibte 
dotormination of the elective will, i". e, of practi«>al rules ; by the 
latter, tbo obligation fio to aot is uuuueoted with u motive whiob 
determines the elective will geueraUy iu the agent. 

Accordingly, all legislation may be divided into two oUflMI 
m. respect of the springs employed (and this whether the 



' The Jedtietitin of the division of a )ty!it«in : that, ih, the proof ol its 
oomplctuuusa aa wuU as of its conUnnittj, nainelj^, thtit the transition fran 
ilie EiriliuQ divided to each mouiber of thi* diviEion in the wbolo HriflS of 
Bubdivii&ioiiii docs nut take [iLace per tailum, is one of the most difficoll 
tusks of tliu coastnjctur of a system. It it. evea diOiuuIt to stiy wlint ifl the 
ultiiuut'O notion of which rujhl aiid trroji,? {/at out iie/a») are diTiuons. ft 
is the act of/rev clioice iu jtuncriil. 80 tejichers of ODtology Iwgtit wilh 
the nutions of tomelhinff and nnthiiiff, without bein^ awai« that tb«M an 
already inuiuliws of u division of a higher notloD which to not given, bnt 
which, in fact, oan only be the notion of an o^eci id gencnl. 
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actions prescribed are thn same or not : aa, for instance, the 
acttoDS might be in all «ases external) (19). That legislation 
vbioh at onco makes an action a duty, and makes this duty 
the spring, is fthital. That which does not inoludo the latter 
in tUo law, and thoroforo admits a spring different from the 
idea of duty itaolf , \& Juridical. As regards the lattor, it is easily 
seen that this spring-, which is distinct from the idea of duty, 
must be derived from the pathological motives of olioioe, 
namely, the inclinations and aversions, and amongst these 
from the latter, siuoe it is a legislation, which must be oon- 
strainiug, not an invitation, vhiuh is persuasivo. 

The mere agreement or disagreement of an action with the 
law, without regard to the motive from which the action epringa, 
is oallod kgalUtf ; but when the idea of duty arising from the 
law is also the motive of the action, the agreement is called 
the morality of tho action. 

Duties arising from forensic legislation can only be external 
duties, because this legislation does not require that the idea 
of thiB duty, which is internal, shall be of itftelf the motive of 
the elective will of tho agent ; and as it, neverlheless, requires a 
suitable spring, it can only oonneot external springs with tho 
law. On tho other hand, ethical legislation, while it makes 
internal actions duties, does not exclude external actions, but 
applies generally to everything that is duty. But just bcmuso 
ethical legitilatioa includea in i(« law tho inner spring of the 
ootiou (the idea of duty), a property which cannot bt^lnng to 
the extenxal legislation ; hence ethical legislation cannot be 
external (not even that of a divine will), although it may adopt 
duties which rest on external legislation, and take them re- 
garded oM tiulifJi into its own legislation as springs of aetiou. 

(so) From hence we may see that all duties belong to 
Ethics, simply because tbey are duties ; but it does not follow 
that iAdr legi»laliun ia always included in Ethics : in the case of 
many duties it is quite outnde Ethics. Thus Kthirs re<]uire8 
that I should fulfil my pledged word, even though the other 
party could not compel mo to do so; but the law {pacta aunt 
rw H rig) And th« oorrespoudiiig duty are takeu by £tluoe from 
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j\msprudeaDe. Aooordmgly, it Is not in Ethics ^ut iu Jo* tbtt 
the Ip^slation is contained which enjoins that promisos be kept. 
Ethics teaches only tliat even if the spring were abeent which is 
connected by foreiisio legislation with t!iat duty, namely, ez- 
t«mAl compulsion, yet the idea of duty would ahme be sufiioieDt 
as a spring. Fur if this wore not so. and if the legialatioD 
itself were not forensio, and the duty arising from it not pro- 
perly a legal duty (iu contrast to a moral duty), then faithful- 
ness to one's engagements would be put id tJie same class as 
actions of benerolenoe and the ohligation to them, which cannot 
be admitted. It is not &n ethical duty to keep one's promise, 
but a legal duty, one that we can be oompelled to perfonn. 
Nevortheless, it is a virtuous action (a proof of virtue) to do so, 
even where no compulsion is to be apprehended. Law and 
morals, therefore, arc distinguished not so much by tho dive^ 
sity of their duties, hut rather by the diversity of the legialatioo 
which connects this or that motive with the law. 

Etliicai legislation is that which c<tnn<ft he external (although 
the duties may ho external) ; forensic legislation is that which 
can be external. Thus to keep one's contract is an external 
duty ; hut tho command {21} to do this merely beoause it la 
a duty, without regard to any other motive, belongs only to tb« 
internal legislation. Aocordingly, tlie obligation is reckoned as 
belonging to Etliios, not as being a special kind of duty (• 
special kind of actions to which one is bound) — for in Ethics ss 
well us in law we have external duties — but because in the 
supposed case the legislation is an internal one, and can UsTe 
no external lawgiver. For the same reason duties of beiWTO> 
lenoo, although they are external duties (obligations to externa! 
actions), are yet reckoned as belonging to Ethics because the 
legislation imposing them can only be internal. No doubt 
Ethics has also duties peculiar to itself (ex. r;r. duties to oor- 
aelves), but it also has duties in common with law, only tho 
kind of obiujaiion is different. For it is the peculiarity oi 
ethical legislation to perform actions solely because they &re 
duties, and to make the jirinciple of duty itself the adequats 
spring of the will, no matter whence the duty may be derived. 
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Hence, while there are maiir direct/;/ {>Mi'a;/ dutios, tho internal 
logi&iatioD makes all others iudireotly ethiool. 



IV. 



PRELIMINARY NOTIONS BELONOINO TO THB JIETAPITYStC Or 

MO HALS. 

{Phiioaophia practiea ume*naiu.) 

Tbe concept of J'yecdom lb a pure ooucept of the leasoii, and 
on this aMuuut it is as reganls theoretical philoeophy trans- 
oendeut, that is, a concept for which there ia uo corresponding 
example in any iKjetdble esperieuoe, which therefore forms no 
object of any theoretic knowledge possible to us, and is valid 
not as a constitutive, hut simply as a regulative principle of 
pure speculative reason, and that a negative one ; but in tho 
practical exercise of reason it proves its reality by practical 
principles (?2), Tphioli, being lavsof a causality of pure reason, 
determine the elective will indepeudeutly on alt empirical con- 
ditionfi (sensible conditions generally), and prove the existence 
of a pure will in us in vhich the moral concepts and laws have 
their origin. 

On this conoept of freedom, which (in a practical aspect) is 
positive, are founded unconditional practical laws which are 
called moml. nnd these, in respect of us, whoso elective will is 
sensibly ntfooted, and therefore does not of itself correspond 
with the pure will, but often opposes it, are imperatU-e* (com- 
mands or prohibitions), and, moreover, are oategorioal (uncon- 
ditional) imperativeB, by which they are distinguishcil from 
technical imperatives (precepts of art), which always give only 
conditional oommands. By these im|>er«tiT«6 oertain aotiona 
are ptrmHtetl or not permUt^df that is^ are morally possible or 
impoaeiblo ; some, however, or their oppositoa, arc morally 
Dcoessaiy, that is, obligatory. Hence arises the notion of s 
duty, the obeying or tranBgresaing of which is, indeed, oon- 
Dooted with a pleasure or displeasure of a peeuUar kind (that 
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of a moral /eeHng\ nf whicli, however, we can take no oooount 
in the practical laws of reason, naoe thej do not coDoem tho 
foiindatioH of the practical laws, bitt only the subjectiTo effetl in 
the mind wJipn our elective will is determined by these ; and 
they may bo very different in different persons without adding 
to or taking from the validity or influeuoe of these laws objee- 
iirely, that is, in the judgment of the reason. 

The following notions ore eommou to both parts of the 
Metaphysio of Morals : — 

OblicjntiOH is the neoesaity of a free action under a cate- 
gorical imporativo of reason. Tho Imperative is a praoUoal 
rule by which an action in itself contingent is made necessary; 
it is distiuguisUed from a prootioal law by this (29). that while 
tho latter exhibits the necessity of tho ootioa, it takes no ao- 
count of the oonsideration. whether this already inheres by an 
internal necessity in the ngent (say, a holy being), or whether, 
as in man, it is contingent ; for where the former is the can 
there is no imperative. Accordingly, tho imperative is a rule, 
the conception of which makes neoessary an action that is sub- 
jectively coutiugeut, and hence represents the subject as one 
who must be constrained (aeceseitated) to agreement with this 
rule. The categorical (unconditional) imperative is one that 
does not command indirectly through, the idea of au tnd that 
can be attained by the aotior, but immediately, through the 
mere conception of this action itself (its form), thinks it as 
objectively necessary and makes it necessary. 

No csamplo of an imperative of this kind can be supplied by 
any other pi-aoticol dootrLue but tliat which prescribes obligation 
(the doctrine of morals). All olhcr imperatives are tfehmcal 
and conditioned. The ground of the possibility of categorical 
imperatives lies in this, that they refer to no other proper^ 
of the elective will (by which any purpose could be ascribed to 
it), but only to its /reedom. An action is allowed (fiiitNm) 
which is not contrary to obligation 5 and this freedom which 
is not limited by any opposed imperative is called right of 
action {fucnUas momlU) [BoEugniss]. Henoe it is obvious 
what is meant by diaat/otced {ilimtum). 
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Dutif is the action to which a person ia botmd. It is there- 
fore lh« matter uf o1>ligatioD, and it may Le one and the same 
duty (aft to the action), although the obligation to it may be of 
diiferent kinds. 

The categorical imperative, since it expresses an obligation 
in respect of certain actions, is a moral practical latr. But since 
obUgation contains not only practical necessity (24) (which law 
in general exprefses), but also constraint, the imperative men- 
tioned is either a law, ef command or of prohibition, according 
aft the performanoo or omission is represented as duty. An 
action which is neither commanded nor forbidden is merely 
alioieedf because in respect of it there is no taw limiting freedom 
(right of action), and therefore also no duty. Such an action 
is called morally indifferent {indiffereits, adiaphoron, re* merw 
faculfatis). It may be asked: are there any such, and if there 
arc, then in order that one may be free to do or forbear a thing 
as he pleases, must there be, besides the law of command (/at 
prteeepiivOf isx tnandati) and the law of prohibition {lex pro- 
hibUita, itr vetiti)^ also a law of permission {lex permmica) ? If 
this is the case, then the right of action would not bo conoemed 
with an indifferent action iadiaphoron) ; for if such an action is 
considered according to moral Laws, it could not require any 
special law. 

An action is called a detd, in so far as it oomes under lawa 
of obligation, and, consequently, in so far as the subject is 
regarded in it according to the freedom of his elective will, the 
agent is regarded as by such an act the author of the effect, and 
tliis, along with the action itself, may be impuiai to him if he is 
proTioosly acquainted with the law by virtue of which an obli- 
gation rests on him. 

A Person is the subject whoso actions are capable of impiiUt-^ 
lion. Dence moral personality is nothing but the freedom of a 
rational being under moral laws (whereas psychological porson- 
ality is merely the power of being oonscious to oneself of the 
identity of one's existence in different oircumstanoes). Hence 
it follows that a person is subject to no other laws thau those 
which he (either alone or jointly with others) gives to liinuelf. 
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{25) 7*bat which is not cnpablo of any itnputAtioa i& called a 
Thiag. Every object of froo etoctive will which is not ilaelf 
pusBesseJ of freedom is, therefore, called a thing {rea eorporali$). 

A deed is IHf/ftt or Wrong in general {rertum aut minm 
rectum), aocording as it is consist^nit or inoousisteut with duty 
{/actum iieiUim aut il/icitum)y no matter what the content or 
the origin of the dtity may he. A deed inconsistent with duty 
is called iransgresiion {reatas). 

An unintentional tranggression, which, howover, may be 
imputed, is called mere /auli (cufpa). An intentional ti&ns- 
gression (tliat is, one which is accompanied by tho consdousnea 
that it is transgression) is called cj-iitu^ {doltt»). That whidi 
U right oocordiug to external laws ia called /(ft' (Justum) ; what 
ia not «o is tivj'ust {injtistum). 

A eonfiict of dutiea {coUUio offidorum sen ohUgationum) would 
be uiv\\ a i-eklion between them that one would wholly or 
partially abolish the other. Now as duty and obligation are 
notions wliicU express the objecuve practical nrcetsity of oertain 
Botious, and as two opposite rules eannut bo nocosaary at Uie 
same timo, hut if It is a duty to act aooording to one of them, 
it is then not only not a duty but inoousisteiit with duty to act 
Bocording to tho other; it follows that ft conflict of dutiei and 
obligutiuiiti iti iiiouutieivablo {uhH'jationea non coUiduutur). It 
may, however, very well happen, that in the same subjeot and 
the rule which be prescribes to him8»?lf there are conjoined two 
ffromids of obligation {ratioiies obUgandi), of which, however, one 
or the other is inadoquato to oblige {ratioues obUgamU non abS- 
ganteg), and then one of tliem is not a duty, "VVTien two such 
groundft are in conflict, praetioal philosophy docs not soy that 
the stronger obb'gation prevails {Jhithr oLfiifaiiu riticit), but the 
stroDger ground of obtigation prevails {/ortior obUgaudi tvtio | 
Hncit). 

(20) Binding laws, for which an external lawgiving is j 
possible, are called in general extcmai laws (leges exteiitai). I 
Amongst these tho laws, the obligation to which can be re- 
cognized by reason d priori even without external legislation, 
ore natural though external laws; those on the contrary which, 
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without aotnal extornal logislation, would not bind at all (and, 
therefore, would not be laws), oro culled poxUirc laws. It is 
poeaible, thorefore, to ooDceiro an external logislation wbiob 
would only contain [positive]* laws ; but then a natural law muBt 
precede, which should 8iii)ply the ground of the authority of 
the lawgiver (that is, liis riglit to bind others by his mere will). 

The principle which makes certain actions a duty is a prao- 
tioal law. The rule which the agent adopts from subjective 
grounds as his principle is called his Marim; hence with the 
eame laws the maxims of the agents may be very different. 

The oatogorical imporativo, which only esproaeos in general 
what obligation is, is this: Act according to a maxim which 
con at the same time hold good as a universal law. You must, 
therefore, examine your actions in the first place as to their 
subjective prmetple ; but whether this principle is also objeo- 
tiveiy valid can only bo rocognijM»d by tliis, tliat when your 
nason puts It to the test of oouoeiving yourself as giving 
therein a universal law, it is found to be adapted to this 
universal legislation. 

The nmpUdty of this htw, compared with the groat and 
manifold roquiromonts which can be drawn from it, must at 
first appear surprising, as must also the authoritative dignity 
it presents, without carrying with it perceptibly any moUve. 

(2:) But when, in this astonishment at the power of our reason 
to determine ohoioe by the mere idea of the fituess of a maxim 
for the universality of a praoticnl law, we learn that it is just 
theee practical (moral) laws that fii-st make known a property 
of the will which speculative reason could never have arrived at, 
either from a priori groimds or from experience — and if it did 
arrive at it could by no means prove its possibility, whereoa 
those practical hkws incontt'stably prove this property^ namely, 
freedom — tlien we shall be lees surprised to find these laws, 
like matbematicnl axioms, umivmomtrablc and yot tt/>o<iictic, 
and at the same time to see a whole fiekl of praotioal oogmtioaa 

I [The original ht3 ' natural.' Tha L'uieuJaUitia, ttlii«h ia elMrljr oeMs- 
wry, WM luggMtcd to mo hj Mr. PUlip Ssadfirrd.] 
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Opened "before us, in whicli reason in it* theoretic exorcise, "vith 
the samo idea of freedom, iiaj, with any other of Its supeison- 
stble ideas, must fiud everything absolutely closed to it. The 
agreement of an action with the law of duty ia its iegnliiy 
[kgatitai)% that of the maxim with the law is its morality 
{moralitajf). Maxim is the suLJcctire priuciple of action, which 
the Buhject makes a rule to it«elf [uiuuely, how he chooaos to 
act). On the contrary, the princijilo of duty is that whidi 
BeiLson oommanjs Iiim absolutely and therefore objeoiively 
(how he ojuj/d to act). The supreme principle of the order is 
therefore : Act on ft maiiai which can also hold good as a tmi- 
Tor&al law. Every masim which is not capable of being go is 
ooutrary to morality. 

Laws proceed from the Bational Will ; maxims from the 
elective will. The latter is in man a froa ulootivo will. The 
Rational Will, which is directed to nothing but the law only, 
cannot bo called either freu or imfree, because it is not directed 
to notions, but ioimodiately to the legislation for the maxims of 
aotioQB (and is therefore practical reason itself}. Consoquently 
it is abaolutely ueoeesary, and ia even incapable of constraint. 
(28) It is therefore only the elective icill that can be called /r«. 

Freedom of elective will, however, cannot bo dofinod as the 
power of choosing to act for or against the law [hbertaa indifft- 
rentio!) as some have attempted to define it ; although the elective 
will 09 a phenomenon gives many examplcH of this in oxporionoe. 
For freedom (oh it becomes known to us first through the moral 
law) is known to us only aa a imjative property iu us, namdy, 
the property of not being comtraimti to action by any sensible 
motives. Considered as a tiot/metwn, however, that is, as to the 
faculty of man merely as an intelligence, we axe quite unable 
to explain theoretical! ij how it has a const faintHg'pover in re^wct 
of the sennble elective will — that is, we cannot explain it in its 
poeitivo character. Only thia we can very readily xmdorstond: 
that although experience tells us that man as au object in the 
eensible tcorhl shows a power of choosing not only according to 
the law hut also <Vi opposition to it, nevertheless his freedom as a 
being in the intelligible icorld cannot be thus tlejineti, siuoe phe- 
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nomena can novor Gnnble us to comprehend any Buporeonsiblo 
object (such as free elective will is). We can seo also that 
freedom uan never be placed in this, tliat the rational subject is 
sble to choose in oppoution to bis (legialative) reason, even 
though experience proves often enough that this does happen 
(a thiug, however, the possibility of which we cannot compre- 
hend). For it is one thing to admit a fact (of experience) ; it lb 
another to make it the priiicipie of a df/iniiion [in the present 
case, of the eonoept of free elective will) and the imiversal 
criterion between this and arbilriiim hrittum tteu aemim ; since 
in the former cose we do not assert that the mark ttece^tanty 
belongs to the concept, which we must do in the hitter case. 
Freedom in relation to the inner legislation of the reason ia 
alone properly a power ; the possibility of deviating from this 
is an impotence. How then can the former he de6ued from the 
latter ? (29) A definition which over and above the practical 
concept adds the rxercise of it as learned from experience is a 
hattard liefiniiion [definitto htjhrida) which puts the notion in a 
false light. 

A Late (a moral practical law) is a proposition which con- 
tains a categorical imperative (a command), lie who gives 
commands by a law [imperans) is the lairgtrer {^egiahior)^ He 
is the author {aurtor) of the obligation imposed by the law, but 
not always author of the law. If ho were so, the law would bo 
poBitire (oontingeat) and arbitrary. The law which binds us 
d priori and unconditionally by our own reusou may also be 
espreseod as proceeding from the will of a Supremo Lawgiver, 
that is of one who bos only rights and no duties (namely, from 
the Diviue Will). Dut this only involves the idea of a moral 
being whose will is law for all, without his being conceived a^ 
the author of it. 

Imputation [imputatio] in the moral sense is the judgment by 
which any one is regarded as the author [caniat libera) of an 
action, which is then called a tUtd {/actum), and to which laws 
art) applicable; and if this judgment brings with it the legal 
oonsequences of this deed it is a judicial imputation {imputatio 
judieiaria a. ealida), otherwise it is only discriminating impa- 
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taiioD {impvt/itio dijiidifa(oria). The person (whether phyaoal 
or moral (who has right to exercise judioial imputadou is called 
\hfi judge or the court [judex i./oj-um). 

What anyone does in nooordancR with dn(y beyond what, he 
ctin be compelled to by the law is meritorious {meriitun) ; what 
he does only juet in acoordanue with the law is duty owed 
(dehitum) ; lastly, what he docs //•« than the law donuuida is 
moral demerit {dcmentttm). The ieijai effect of demerit ti 
punUhment [pfena) ; tliat of a meritorious act, reward {prttiuium) 
(so), provided that this, promised in the law, was the motiw). 
Conduct which agroea with dnty owed has no legal efleut. Fair 
recompense {remuneratio s. repetmo betifftca) eiauds in no legal 
relation to tho deed. 

TJie good or bad oonaoquencos of an obligatory action, or the 
oonBeqnonces of omitting a meritorious action, cannot be imputed 
to the agent {tnodm impuialtoms toUcm). 

The good oonsequencea of a meritorioua action, and the bad 
oonsequetiees of an unlawful action, can be imputed [modut ijn> 
putaiioiiis ponens). 

StilyVctipfly considered, the degree of imputahUUtj (impufa- 
biiitas) of actions must be estimated by the greatness of th^ 
hindranooB which have to be overcome. The greater the natural 
hindrances (of sensibiUty) and the less the moral hindrance (of 
duty), the higher the imputation of merit in a good deed. For 
example, if at a ooueiderable sacrifice I rescue from great neoeft- 
fiity one who is a complete stranger to mysolf. 

On tlio other hnud, the less the natural hiudrance, and the 
greater the himli*anoe from reasons of duty, so much the more 
is trauBgresaion imputed (bb ill doaort). Hence the state of 
mind of the agent, whether he acted in the excitement of pas- 
sioD or with cool dellberatiou, makes an important diffcronoa in 
imputation. 
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TP lliere exists on any subject & p/tilosophy (that is, a Bystem 
•^ of rational knowledge baaod on concepts), then there must 
ftlflo be for this philosophy a system of pure ratioDol concepts, 
indcpondont on any condition of intuition — in other vordB» a 
■ Meiapftyaic. It may be asked whether metnphijsical eltmenU are 
required also for every pradicat philosophy, which is the doo- 
trine of duties [deontology], and therefore also for Ethics, in 
order to be able to present it as a true soionoo (EystoniatioaUy)^ 
not merely as an aggregate of separate doctrines (fragmcnta- 
rily). As regards pure jurisprudenoe no one will queetiun tliis 
roqoiremont ; for it ooncoms only what is/ortnai in the elccti 7h 
will, which has to be limited in ita external relations according 
to laws of freedom ; witliout regarding any emi which ii the 
matter of this will. Here, therefon^ deontology is a mere 
«€ientifie doctrine [■doctrinn acientm).' 



' One vho is tuqyaiaUd witk jtraetieal philtmqtky » not, therefore, n 
pnuticai j>AU»t»vj>Mtr. Th* laU«r U hv whg auke« Ow rational end the 
principh «/ his afUomt, vUle at the itine time bt join>inUi lliin the Dto«*- 
•ory kuowlcilfEV vihioh, u U aims at Mtios, must not be spun out into tke 
tnnt Aublle thread* of mctftphyHo, uiiIms a Ugal datjr is in (laittion; 
la which eaao autun and tuum must be aecarateljr detenninod in tba balanes 
of jtuticu (21ti), on th« principle of vqualitjr of action nod rcsoUoo, whiok 
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(2ift) Now in this philosophy (of EUuoe) it 8«ems ooutmy to 
the idea of it that wo should go book to 7neiaphysical elemenU in 
order to make the notion of duty purified from dverything em< 
pirioaj (from every fooling] a motive of action. For what Boii 
of notion can we form of tho mighty power and hercnlaoo 
strength which would be eu£fioient to overcome the rioe-breed- 
ing inolinatious, if Virtue is to borrow her "anna from th& 
armoury of metaphysics," which is a matter of specuIatioD 
that ouly few m^n can handle. Hence all ethical teaching in 
lecture-rooma, pulpits^ and popular hooks, when it is decked 
out with fragments of metapliywwt, becomes ridiculous. But it 
is not, therefore, useleBs, muoh less ridiculous, to trace in mcta- 
pbynos the first principles of Kthica ; for it ia only as a philo- 
sopher than auy one can reach the first principles of this 
conception of duty, otherwise wo could not look for cither 
certainty or purity in the ethical teaching. To rely for thii 
nuaon on a orartain feeling [or Bense], which on account of tbs 
effect expected from it is oalled morale niay, perhaps, even 
satisfy the popular teacher, provided he desires as tho criterion 
of a moral duty to consider tho problem : " if everyone in every 
case made yoiur maxim the universal law, how could this law be 
oonsiBtent with iteclf?" (2i9) But if it were merely fooling 
that made it our duty to take this prindple as a criterion, then 
this would not ho dictated by reason, but only adopted instinc- 
tively, and therefore blindly. 

But in fact, whatever men imagine, no moral prinoipls is 
based on unyfeclU^, hut such a principle is really nothing else 
than an ohacnroly conceived mctaphynic which inheres in every 
man's reai^oning faculty ; as tho teaoher will easily find wbo 
tries to catechize his pupil in the Sooratio method about the 
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nqaiTM 8oiD«t1iuig like ntnthomatlaal proportion, but not in the com uX s 
mere etbioal duty. For in this €itse tbe qiiestion ia not onl^ to know «fa«t 
it in n duty in do (a thin^ which on occoaQt uf thi) cods tbnt nil men tuta- 
rnilv have can be casilj decided), but the chief point in Mk iuuvr principle cf 
the will, numolijr, tliut thu oousciuosDCSS of this duty be alsa the tpring of 
aotiDDt iu order that w« may be able to say of ihc niui wbo joiaa tu hift 
knowledgo Uiix priuoiple uf wisdoin, that hu is a practical phUoKfpktr, 
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tmp«ratiTe of duty and its application to ths moral jiidg^nent 
of his actions. Tho niwle of sistiug it need not bo always 
metaphysical, and the language need not neooE*arily be soho- 
lastic, unless* the pupil is to be traiood to bo a philosopher. But 
the thfmghi mxxsi go back to the elements of metaphysics, with- 
out which we oannot expect any oortainty or purity, or even 
motive power in Ethies. 

If we deriate from this prindple and begin from patho- 
logical, or purely sensitive^ or oven morvii feeling (from what is 
BubjeoHrely practical instead of what is objective), that is, from 
the matter of the will, the £«(/, not from ita form, that is the 
iaie, in ortler from thenee to determine duties ; then, certainly, 
there are no metaphyitcai elements of Ethics, for feeling by what- 
tiver it may be excited is always physical. But then ethical 
teaching, whether in schools, or lecture-rooms, &e., is corrupted 
in its source. For it is not a matter of indifTerenoe by what 
motives or means one is led to a good purpose [the obedience to 
duty). However disgusting, then, meiaphysict may appear to 
those pretended plulosophcrs who dogmatize oracularly, or oven 
brilliantly, about the doctrine of duty, it is, aevcrtbelcss, an 
indispensable duty for those who oppose it to go back to ita 
principles, even in Ethics, and to begin by going to achool on 
its benches. 

fajo) We may fairly wonder how, after all prerious expla- 
naiionB of tho prinoiples of duty, so far as it is dorivod fn>m 
pure reason, it was still possible to reduce it again to a doetritie 
of Happiwu — in such a way, however, that a wrtaiu nivnrl hap- 
piness not resting on empirical causes was uJtimatcIy arrived at, 
a self-contradictory nonentity. In fact, when the thinking man 
has oouquered tho temptations to viee, and is conscious of having 
done his (often hard} duty, he 6nds himself in a slate of peace 
and satisfaction which may well bo called happiness, in which 
Virtue is her own reward. Now, says tho EtidaeniottiMl, this 
delight, this happiness, is the real motive of hi* acting virtu- 
ou&ly. The notion of duty, says he, does not immediately deter- 
mine bis will \ it is only by meam i^ thu happiness is prospect 
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Uiftt he is moved to do his dutj. Now, on the other hand, sines 
he can [iromiso himself this reword of virtue only from the oon- 
soiotisness of having dono his duty, it is dear that ths latter 
must have preceded : that is, he must feel himself bound to do 
his duty Ijuforn lie thinks, aiid without tliiokingf that happiness 
will be the consequonoo of obedience to duty. He is thus in- 
volved in a circle in his auujnment o/<xitw and effect. He can 
only hope to be happy if he is oonsoious of his obedieuoe to 
duty ;' and he can only be moved to obedience to duty if be 
foreseofl that be will thereby become happy. But in this r«- 
Bouiug there is also a contrmiicfion. For, on the one side, be 
must obey his duty, «-ithout asking what effect this will havs 
on his happineas, oonsequontly, from a rmi'al prindplo (221) ; on 
the olhor side, ho can only recognize something as his diitj 
when he can reckon on happiness which will accrue to him 
thereby, and oonscquontly on a paOiohgicai principle, which is 
the direct opposite of the former. 

I have in another plaew (the Barlia " Monatssohrift " *\ 

' [^Conipnn: the rcinarkn of ]>r. Adams : " The pl«iiMir«a of self-ftpprob** 
tioD and estevm which follow virtne certainly arise frvm a conuoious Ni^^l 
of liaving oiiidu virltio nnd not plojinitro our choice; not from prefcrn^^ 
oae interest or pleasure to autitlit-r, Imt from acting uuounjing to right with- 
out any other conaidcriLtion whataoeTcr. It ^ttrau t^Hntnlial U) this pleaatin 
tJiat 00 tuotivu uf iutertitt haw uiiy part in tbo ohoioD ur intention of the 
agent. And (2) To nii)ke thiH jileoaurr iin u)jj>ct to thu mind, the virtoe 
whoai; principli' wo aru siiiking afltir must be already formed. For, let It 
bti obnetTed, that th« pteasureH we art: npeakiiig uf tiru thvinselves vtrtitoai 
{ileunrcs; uuch as nono but rirtnoua minds are capable of propoung \» 
thocDKlvoa or of onjuytug. To tte Bconiud or voluptuous, thu plcagom 
tlial ariae from denying our apputilv^ or puMiotis lisivf no e.<[i8t«niH-. Thcw 
cannot, thcrufure^ bu tbu motive to that virtue which in already prvsuppoMd. 
... It is the same lovo of virtue whioh makes it first thu objvct of nr 
pursuit, and, when aoijuired, the subjet^t of our triumph und joy. To do a 
virtuouM Bulion for the sake of these virtuons pleasures is to vbocMie virttw 
for the sake of being virtuous, wliich is to r«Bt in it as an end, or to pomM 
it without regard to any other objeot or inttseet." — iStnnon vn (Ju OMys* 
tion of t'irttte (ITM), Note 2.] 

* [The cBBay referred to is that " On tbe Radical Evil in Hamas 
Nature,"] 
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redacod, as I believe, to the simplest exprcssiona the distinction 
iMtvoen pathological and moral pleasure. The pleasure, namely^ 
tehic/i mitai prrcttU the obedience to the law in order that one 
may act according to the law, is pnihotogical, and the process 
f oliows the physical order of naiurf ; that which must ftr preceded 
hjf the law in order that it may be felt is in the moral order. 
If thi8 distinction is not obserred ; if eHdaemonitm (the prin- 
oiple of happiness] is adopted as the principle in&tead of eleatft- 
tronomy (the priuciple of freedom of the inner legislation), the 
ooDsequeuoe is the euthanasiA (quiet death] of all morality. 

The cause of those miBtakcB is no otlier than the following : 
Those who are accustomed only to physiological expbuiations 
viU not admit into their heads tho cat«gorical imperative from 
vhioli tliese laws dictatorially proceed, notwithstanding that they 
feel themselves irresistibly forced by it. Dissatielled at not being 
able to trplaiH what lies wholly beyond that sphere, namely, 
freedom of the elective will, elevating as is this privilege that 
man has of being capable o£ such an idea, tliey are stirred up 
by the proud claims of speculative reason, which feels its power 
«o stxongly in other fields, just as if ihey were allies leagued in 
defence of the omnipotenoe of theoretical reason, atid roused by 
a general call to arms to resist that idea; and thus at present* 
and perhaps for a long time to oome, though ultimately in vain, 
to attack the moral concept of froodom, and if possible render it 
doubtful. 

■ (lW2) iNTRODUniON TO EtHICS. |t*"^'o4-*A ) 

Elhice in ancient time« signiEi'd moral pMfotophy {philomphia 
moralia) [tuHrnUhrc^ generally, which was also called the (ftxs 
Ciiiie e/ duties [deontology]. Subeequeutly it was found advis- 
able to oonfiue this name to a part of moral pbiloeopliy, namely, 
to the doctrine of duties which ore not subject to external laws 
(for which in German the name Tugendkhre was found suitable). 
Thus the system of general deontology is divided into that of 
JuruprudfHce (Juriiiprudrntia)y which is capable of ext«mal laws, 
and of Kttuce, which is not thus capable, and wo may lot this 
division stand. 
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I. — Erp09itlon ofth« Conetption of Ethics, 

The notion of duty ia in itself already the notion of ft coii< 
ttraint of the free eleotiTe will by the law ; whether this oon- 
straint he an t-xivmal one or be self-cotutraint. Tho moral 
impemlive, by its categorical {the unconditional "ought"), 
aunounccs this ooustraiut, which therefore doe« not apply to 
all rational beings (for there may also bo hoig beings), but 
applies to men as rational jjJtt/iical being$ (223) who are unholy 
enough to bo seduoed by pleasure to the transgression of the 
moral law, although they tliemselves recognize its authority; 
and when they do obey it, to obey it uniciUitujly (with resistaoes 
of tlioir inclination) ; and it is in this that tho constraint pro- 
perly consifits.' Now, as man is a free (moral) being, the noti<» 
of duty can contain only self-comtraint (by the idea of the law 
itself], when wo look to the internal determination of the will 
(the spring), for thus only is it possible to oombine that conatraint 
(even if it were external) with tho fi'ecdom of the elective will 
The notion of duty then must bo an ethical one. 

The impulses of nature then contain hindrance to the fulfil* 
ment of duty in the mind of man, and reaisting forces, eomo of 
them powerful ; and he must judge himself able to combat theM 
and to conquer them by means of reason, not in tho future, hot 
in the present, simultaaeously with the thought; he must judge 
that he can do what the law unconditionally commands that 
ha ought. 

I Uao, boweTer, a» at tht $anu timv a marul ftn'njr, when be constden 
himself objectivoly, wliich he is quiJitied to do hy hin paro practical rt«HB 
(i.«. ainording to kumauittf !n his ovra person), finds himself holy enoughto 
traaagreu tli« Uw uuly unwillingly: for there is 00 man so dcptawd irhab 
tiiis tnosgreuion would not feel a roniiitaiioii and an abhorrencw of himHlf. 
Bi> thut li« must put B, force on himself. Tt \» impossible to explain the pb»* 
nomenoa thai iit thiv parting of the ways (wbera tbe beautiful fablt plsm* 
HcrculoR between virtuo aud BUUHuuliCy} laiiu shvwv moro propvasitjr tooWr 
inclination than tho Inw. For, we can cnlj' explain what happens, by tiw* 
iitg it to a cnuso according to phjiical Uwa ; hut then we should not be 1 
to oonct-ivr tli« elective wilt as free. Now this mutuallj opposed self- 
straiat and the iD«vitBbtlitjr uf it make* ns rcoogaize tbt iac«iDpreb«a>ibl« 
property ot/reedom, ' 
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Now the power and reeolve<l purpose to resist a Btrong but 
unjust opponent is c&UeH Jortittufe (j'ortitudo) (22*), aud when 
conccrnod with tho opponent of the moral character teithin us, it 
is tirtue (rirtii4,/&rii(uJo fnoraUs). Accordingly, general deoa- 
tology, in that part which brings not external, but iuteni^, 
ireedom under laws, ia iho doetfinc of ririue [rWica], 

JurupTudence bad to do only with the formal oonditioa of 
external freedom (the condition of oonsisteuoy with itself, U its 
maxim became a universal law), that is, with iatp. Ethics, on 
the contrary, supplies us with a maiier (an object of tho froe 
elective will), on end of pure reason which is at the same time 
OUiceired as an objeotirely necessary end, 1. e. as duty for bU 
For, as tho sensible inclinations mislead us to ends (which 
are the matter of the elective will) that may contradict duty, th© 
legislating reason cannot otherwise guard against their influ- 
ence than by on opposite moral end, which therefore must be 
giTen d priori independently on inclination. 

An end is ou object of Iho olodivo will (of a rational being)» 
by the idea of which this will is determined to on action for the 
production of this object. Now I may be forced by others to 
actions which are directed to an end as means, but I cannot be 
forced to havt an md; loan only make something an oud to 
myself. If, however, I am also hound to make something 
which lies in the notioas of practical reason an end to myself, 
•nd therefore besides the formal detonnining pnndplo of the 
elective will (as contained in law) to have also a material prin- 
ciple, an end which can be opposed to the end derivt.-d from 
sensiblo impulses ; then this gives the notion of an fnd which m 
Iff itKlf a duty. The doctrine of this cannot belong to juris- 
prudence, but to Ethics, nnce this alone includes in its conoep- 
tioo wif'tomtraiiU according to moral laws. 

[tu] For tlus reason Ethics may also be defined as the system 
of the Enda of tho pure practical reason. The two parts o( 
moral philosophy are distinguished as treating zcspoctiToly of 
Ends and of Duties of Constraint. That Ethice contains duties 
to the obeervaooe of which one cannot be (physiooUy) forced by 
others is merely the oonsoquenoe of this, that it is a doctrin* of 
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Snc&i, Bince to he/oreed to hare ends or to sot thorn before ono's 
seLf is a contradiction. 

Now that Ethics is a doctrine of virtue (dodrina offidontm 
ttiriutin) followa from tbo definition of virhio givou above com- 
pared with the obligation, the peculiarity of wbicU has just been 
»hown. There ta. in fact no other determination of the eleotive 
will, except that to an end, which in the very notion of it impliM 
that I oannot even pfii/siccrl/ij be forced to it by the eUctive tiitl 
of others. Another may indeed force me to do something which 
IB not my end (but only means to the end of another), but be 
cannot force mo to maf^ie it mif oint emi, and yet I can have no 
end except of my own making. The latter supposition would 
be a contradiction — an act of freedom which yet at the same 
time would not be free. But there is no contradiction in aettiag 
before one's self an end which is also a duty ; for in this oaae I 
constrain myself, and this is quite consistent with freedom.' Cot 
how is Buoh an end posaible P That is now the queslion. (226) Fot 
the possibility of the notion of the thing {vij:.,thflt itis not s*If- 
contradictory ] is not enough to prove the possibility of the thing 
itself (the objeotive reality of the notion). 

II. — Exposiiion of the Notion of an End v>hieh is alao a Duty. 

We can oonoeive the relation of end to duty in two waye; 
either starting from the end to £iid the maxim of the dutiful 
notiona; or conversely, setting out from this to find the end 
which is also duty. Jurisprudenoe proceeds iu the former way. 
It is left to every ono's frt-e elective will what end he will choose 
for his aotion. But its maxim ia determined d priori ; namely, 
that the freedom of the agent must be consistent with the 
freedom of every other aooording to a universal law. 

> Xlio IcBK n maafluibe plijeioally forced, and the more be onn be loonlly 
fbmd (by tlm mero idea of duty), so mtioH the freer lie U. Th« mao, for 
ezunplo, who is of sufBuicntly firm rcsolation and strong mmd not to giw 
np an cnjojrmont wliicb hu hiu resolved on, however mucli Imm i» thown u 
resulting therefrom, find wlio ytt driUls frum bis purpose unhnttstiltglf, 
though very reluctnntly, when he ijiiils thatit would cau&o liira to oeglectu 
offloiol duty or a sick futhi-r ; this niun pruvua his fn-odum in tbo highoat 
dcgnw by tliu very thiog MbaX. he oonuot rwist the voioe of duty. 
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Etliicg, however, proceeds in the opposite way. It cannot 
start from llio ends which the mnn may propose to himsoU, and 
hence give directions as to the maxims ho should ndopt, that ia, 
08 to his duty ; for that would be to take empirical priDoiplesof 
raoximft, and these oonld rot give any notion of duty ; since this* 
the categorical " ought," has its root in pure reason alone. In- 
deed, if the maxims were to he adopted in aocordanoe with those 
ends (which are all selfish) we could not properly speak of the 
notion of duly at all. Hence in Ethics the notion o/tlnttj must 
lead to ends, and must on moral principles give the foundation 
of twtn'ms with respect to the ends which we ought to propose 
to ourselves. 

Setting aside the gnestion what sort of end that is which is 
in itteU a duty, and how such an end is possihle (337], it is hero 
only necessary to show that a duty of this kind is called a duty 
ofrirttie, and why it is so called. 

To ereiy duty oorresponds a right of action [facuHat moralit 
genera(im)y but all duties do not imply a corresponding ry^W 
{/acuifas jariiHca) of another to compel any one, but only the 
duties called legal ciuiica. Similarly to all Qthi<!al obligatwH cor- 
responds the notion of virtue, hut it does not follow that all 
ethical duties are duties of virtue. Those, in foot, are not so 
which do not concern so miioh a certain end (matter, object of 
the elective will), but merely that wluoh is formal in the moral 
d«lemiiuation of the will (rt. gr. that the dutiful action must also 
be dono/ctim dttiij). It is only an end which m aUo duty that can 
be called a dattj 0/ virtue. Hence there are several of the latter 
kind (and thus there are disttnot virtues) ; on the oontrary, there 
is only one duty of the former kiucl, but it is one whloh is Talid 
for all actions (only one virtuous disposition). 

The duty of virtue is oeacntially diBliDguishod from the dufy 
of justice in this respect ; that it is morally possible to be extei^ 
nally oompcllod to the latter, whereas the former rests on free 
■elf-oonslraint only. For finite lioty beings (which oannot even 
be tempted to the violation of duty) there is no doctrine of 
virtue, but only moral philosophy, the latter being an autonomy 
of proctioal reason, whereas the former is also an autoeract/ of it. 
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That is, it iaclndos a conscioastiwii — not indoed immodiately 
porcoivod, but lightly oonoluded from the moral categorical im' 
perative— of the potctr to booomo master of on6*8 inclinations 
which resist the law ; bo tliat humaa morality in its highest »tag6 
can yet bo notUing more than virtue ; oven if it were quite pure 
(perfectly free fi-om tho influence of a spring foreign to duty), 
(23BJ a state which is pootioally personiHed iinder the name of 
the teise man (as on idoal to which one should ooutinuall; 
approximate). 

Virtue, however, is not to bo defined and esteemed merely u 
^abit, and (as it is expreMed in tho prixo essay of Cochins)' as a 
long custom acquired by practice of morally good actions. For, 
if this is not an effect of well reaolved and Arm principles ever 
more and more purified, then, like any other mechanical arrange- 
ment brought about by teohiiieal practical reason, it is neither 
armed for all circumstances, nor adequately soourod against tb« 
change that may be wrought by new allureuients. 
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To virtue = + n is opposed as its hgical contradidorij (contra- 
dieforie opposittim] the »e»jaike /ack of cirtue (moral weakneas) 
= : but vice = - « is its eontrartj [contrarie ». reaUter oppoti- 
titm) ; and it is not merely a needless question hut an offcnsiTe 
one to a&k whether great crimes do not perhaps demand mora 
strength of mind than great virtues. For by strength of mind 
we understand the strength f>f purpose of a man, as a being 
endowed with freedom, and oonsequeuLly so far as he is master 
of himself (in his senses] and therefore in a hmilhy condition of 
mind. But great orimes are paroxysms, the very sight ol which 
makes the man of healthy mind shudder. The question would 
therefore be something like this : whether a man in a fit of mad- 
ness can have more physical strength than if he is in his senses; 
and we may admit this, without on that account osmhing to 
him more strength of mind, if by mind we understand tho vital 

' [T.conhiLrd Coohiui, court preacher, who ohttiim-dtbepriieof theBerlia 
Acftdcmy for his casaj, " IJber dio Nei^uitRea," Borlin, ITCy.] 
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principle of man Ln the Iroo use of his powers. For since those 
crimes have their grouud merely iu the [tower of the iuclinalions 
that ipfaken reason, which does not prove strength of mind, this 
question would Le ueaTl;c the same as the question whether 
« m&D (32») in a fit of iltuesR can show mora strength than 
in aliealthj condition ; and this may be directly denied, sinoe 
the want of health, which oonsista in tho proper balance of all 
the hudily forces of the man, is a weakness in tho system of 
these forces, by which system alone we can estimate absolute 
health. 

m. — 0/ the Reason for conceiving an End tcfiicfi ia alao a Duty. 

An end ia on object of tho froo olootivo will, tho idea of which 
■determines this will to an action by which tho object is produced. 
Accordingly overy action has its end, and as no one can have an 
«nd without himsetf making the object of his elective will his 
«nd, hence to have some end of actions is an act of the fretdom 
of tho agent, not an effect of physical nature. Now, since this 
act which determines an end is a practical principle which com- 
mands not the means (therefore not oonditionally) but tho end 
itself (therefore unconditionally), hence it is a categorical impe- 
rative of pore practical reasoni and one therefore which combines 
a concept o/dufff with that of an end in general. 

Now there must be such an end and a categorical imperative 
correspoudiDg to tt. For since thcra are free aclious, there must 
alao bo ends to which as an object those actions are directed- 
Amongst the«e ends there must also be some which ore at the 
same time (that is, by their very notion) duties. For if there 
were none such, then sinoe no actions can be without an end, 
all ends which practical reason might have would be valtd only 
as means to other ends, and a categorical imperative would be 
impossible ; a supposition which destroys all moral philosophy. 

(380) Uere, Ihorefure, wo treat not of ends which man actually 
make* to himself in aooordanoo with tho sensible impulses of his 
nature, but of objects of the free elective will under its own 
laws, objects which he ought to make his end. We may call the 
former technical («ubjectiTe). properly pragmatical, including 
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the rules of prudence in the choice of its ends ; but the Utter 
yre must call the moral (objective) doctrine of euds. Tlus di<- 
tinotion is, however, tuperfluous hwe, rinoe moral philosophy 
already hy its vory uotiou is clearly separated from the dootriu 
of physical naturo [in the present instance, antliropology} ; the 
latter resting on empirical principle*, ■whereas the moral doctrine 
of ends which treats of duties rests on principles given d prion 
in pure practical reason. 

rV. — WTutt are the Ends \chieh are aho Diiffes f 

They ore — Oar vnn Perrectloa t Tbc Uapplncs* vr 
Ottterti. 

Wo cannot invert these, and make on one side our own 
happiness, aud on the other tho perfection of others, ends whidi 
should be in themselves duties tea the same person. 

For one's oim hnppineai is, no doubt, an end that all men 
have (by virtue of lUo impulse of their nature), but this end 
cannot without contradiction be regarded as a duty. Wliat 
ft man of himself inevitably wills does not come under the 
notion of dtifi/, tot this is a coattrniut to an end reluctantly 
adopted. It is, therefore, a contradiction to say that a man m 
I'fl duty hound to advance his own happiness with all his power. 

It is likewise a controdictioa to make the perjfction of 
another m/ end, and to regard myeelf as in duty bound to 
promote it (23i)- For it is just in this that the per/Mtitm of 
another man as a person consists, namely, that he is able of 
hitmel/ to Bet before him Ins own end according to his ova 
notions of duty ; and it is a contradiction to require (to make 
it a duty for me) tliat I should do someihiug which no uLher 
bub himfiell con do. 

V. — Erplanation 6/ these tteo Kotion*. 

(A.)— Onr own Perrectlon. 

The word Perfection is liable to many misconceptions. It 
IS somelimeB undurstood as a notion belonging to transcen- 
dental pliilusophy ; viz., the notion of the totaHly of the mam- 
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fold wbioh taken together oonslitutes a Thing ; sometimes^ 
ag&in, it is understood as belonging to ieieohgy, so that it BJg- 
niBes the correspondence of the properties of a thing to an rnd. 
Perfection in the fonner eeuse might be oalled quantitative 
(material], in the latter qunliiafire (formal) perfection. The 
former can be one only, for the whole of wltat belongs to tho 
one thing is one. But of the latter there may bo several in 
one thing ; and it is of the latter property that we here treat. 

'When it is said of tho pcrfoctioa that belongs to man 
generally (properly speaking, to humanity), that it is in itself 
ft duty to make this our end, it must be placed tu that -nrhiuh 
may be the effect of one's rfcerf, not in that which is merely on 
endowment for which we have to thank nature ; for othernrise 
it would not bo duty. Consequently, it oau be nolhiag else 
than the euUiration of one's potetr (or natural capacity) and also 
of one's leill [ Wifle\ (moral disposition) to satisfy the require- 
ment of duty in gonoral. The supremo clement in tho former 
(the power) is the Understanding, it being the faculty of oon- 
oepts, and, therefore, also of those concepts which rofer to duty. 
(183] First it is his duty to labour to raise himself out of the 
rudeness of bis nature, out of his animoL nature more and moro 
to humanity, by whioh alone he is capable of setting hefuro him 
ends, to supply the defects of his ignorance by instruction, and 
to correct his errors; he is not merely coumeiled to do this 
by reason as technically practical, with a view to his purposea 
of other kiuds (as art], but reason, as morally practical, abso- 
lutely commands him to do it, and makes this end his duty, in 
order that he may be worthy of the humanity that dwells in 
him. Secondly, to carry the cultivation of his triU up to the 
purest virtuous disposition, that, namely, in which the law is 
also the spring of his dutiful actions, and to obey it from duty, 
for this is internal morally practical perfection. This is called 
the moral *e»$e (as it wore a special $enM, stn-tus morali*), beoauM 
it is a feeling of the cifoot whioh tho legislative will within 
himself oxoroisos on the faculty of acting accordingly. This is, 
indeed, often misused fanatically, as though (like the geuiua 
of Socrates) it procedeil reason, or even oould dispense with 
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judgment of reason ; but etill it is a moral porfeotiou, mdung 
«veT7 specaal end, whidi is also a duty, ooe's own end.' 

(B.) — IIapptn«M of Othem. 

It ia inorifablo for human. Dature that a man should wish 
and Boek for happiuoss, that is, satLsfactioa with his condition, 
with oertainty of tb© conliuuanoe of this eaUsfaotioo. But for 
this very reasou it is not an end that is also a duty. Scant 
writers atill make a distinction between moral and physioal 
happiuoes (ihu furiuer cousistiug iu satiiifuoliou with oue's per- 
son [233) and moral behaviour, that is, with what one doet; the 
•other in satisfaction with that whicb nature confers, cons*- 
queutly with what oue enjoys as a foreign ^ft]. Without at 
prenent censuring the misuse of the word {whioh even LSTolreB 
a oontradiction), it must be observed tliat the feeling of the 
former belongs solely to the prewding head, namely, perfootion. 
For he who is to feel himself happy in the mere consciousness 
«f his uprightness already posscesos that porfeotion which in 
the previous section was defjued as that end which ia alu 
duty. 

If happiness, then, is in qneslion, which it is to be ray duty 
to promote as ray end, it must be the happlnesfl of other men 
tehme (permitted) end I hereby make aha tfitne. It still remains 
left to themselves to decide what they shall reckon as belonging 
to their happiness ; only that it is in my power to decline many 
things which (/le;/ ao reckon, but which I do not so regard, 
suppusiug that they have no right to demand it from me as 
their own. A plausible objection often advanced against th« 
division of duties above adopted oouslsts in setting over against 
that end a supposed obligation to study my otnt (physical) 
bappLaess, and thus makiug tius, whieb Is my natural and 
merely aubjeotivo end, my duty (and objective end). Thb 
req^uirea to be cleared up. 

Adversity, pain and want, are great tem:ptatioDS to trant* 
session of one's duty ; accordingly it would seem that strongth. 
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health, a competence, and welfare generally, Tvliich are opposed 
to that iuflueDce, may also be regarded as ends that are also 
duties; that ia, that it is a duty to proTnoto our oicn happiness, 
not merely to make that of others our eud. But in that case the 
end is not happiness hut the morality of the agent; and happi- 
ness ia only the means of removing the hindrances to morality; 
permiited meaos (234), siaoe no one has a right to demand from 
mo tbo sacriiioo of my not immoral ends. It is not directly a 
duty to seek a competence £or one's sell ; but indirectly it may 
he 80 ; namely, in order to guard against poverty, which is a 
groat temptation to vice. But then it is not my happiness bat 
my morality, to maintain whioh in its integrity is at once my 
aim and my duty. 

"VT. — EthicH liofs not suppiy Laiea/or Actions [which is done by 
Junspru(tence)t but onlff/or the Maxima of Action. 

The notion of duty stands in immediate relation to a hw 
(even though I abstract from every end which is the matter of 
the law), as is shown by the formal principle of duty in the 
categorical imperative : "Act eo that the maxims of thy action 
might booome a universal Isk." But in Ethics this is conceived 
M the law of thy own «-i/A not of will in geueral, which might 
bo that of others; for in the latter case it would give rise to a 
judicial duty which does not belong to the domain of Ethios. 
In Ethics, maxims ore regarded as those subjective laws which 
merely have the specific character of universal legislalion, whJoh 
is only a negative principle (not to contradict a law in general). 
How, then, can there be further a law for the maxims of 
actions P 

It is the notion of an ctk/ which is also a duty, a notion peculiar 
to Ethics, that alone is the foundation of a law for the maxims 
of actions ; by making the subjective end (that which every one 
has) subordiuate to the objective end (that which every one 
ought to make his own]. The imperative: *'Thou slmlt make 
thifl or that Uiy end (ex. (/r. the happiness of others) " (tu) applies 
to the matter of the elective will (an object). Now since no free 
aoLiou is possible, without the agent having in view iu it some 
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end (as matter ol liU elective will), it follows that if lliere ift 
an end which is also a duty, the maxims of actions, which are 
meane to ends, must contain only the condition of &tae«8 for a 
poBsihle universal logielalion ; on the other hand, the end which 
is also a duty can make it a law that we should haro Buch a 
maxim, wbUet for the maxim itself the possibility of agreeing^ 
with a universal legislation is sufficient. 

For maxims of actions may be arbitraiy, and are only limited 
by the condition of Btness for a nniversal legislation, wliioh Is 
the format principle of actions. But a hw nboUshes the arbitrary 
character of actions, and is by this distinguigheJ from rftommen- 
datian (in which one only desires to know the beet means to 
an end). 

TH. — Ethical Duties are 0/ indeterminate^ Juridical Dufie* 
of siriclf ObUgalion. 

This proposition is a consequenco of the foregoing ; for il the 
law can only command the maxim of the actions, not the actions 
tlierasc'Lvcs, this is a sign that it leaves in the obserrauce of it a 
latitude (latiictdo) for the elective will ; that is, it cannot definitely 
ae^sigu how and bow much, we should do by tlie action towards 
the end wbk'h is also duty. But by an iudBtenuiuate duty is 
not meant a permission to malta exceptions from the maxim of 
the actions, but only the ])ermi&Bion to limit one maxim of datj 
by another (236) {ej. gr. the general love of our neighbour by the 
love of parents) ;, aiid this in fact enlarges the field for tho prao* 
tioe of virtue. The more indeterminate the duty, and tho moro 
imperfect accordingly the obligation of tho man to the action, 
and tho closer be aovertholesa brings this maxim of obedienoo 
thereto (in his own mind} to the stt-ict duty (of justice) \dta 
Rechh\ so much the more perfect is his virtuous action. 

Henoe it is only imperfect duties that are duties of rirtue. 
Tho fulfilment of them is merit [meritiim) = + a; hut their traD8< 
grossion is not necessaiily demerit {demerifum) ** ~ a, but only 
moral uniporth = 0, unloss the agent made it a principle not to 
conform to those duties. The strength of purpose in the former 
oaaa is alone properly ooUed Virtus [Tagend^ [cirtua); tho weak- 
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ncM in the latter oose is not rice {citinni)^ but rather only lack of 
virttu [^Untiigend], a want of moral etreuglh {itcfecius moraOs). 
(Ab the word ' Tugend ' is derived from ' taugen ' [to he good 
for something], ' TJntugend * by its etymology signifies good for 
nothing}.' Every action contrary to duty is called tramgres- 
tion (/vma/unt]. Deliberate transgreRsion which hoa become 
a principle is what properly ooostitutes what is called t\e« 
[vitium). 

Although the conformity of actions to justice [/?ffA<] (i.*. to 
be an upright [^rechtikher^ man) ie nothing meritorious, yet the 
oonformity of the maxim of such actions regarded as duties, that 
is, lieteretice for justice, is me?'ifonona. For by this tlie man 
makes the right of humanity or of men Ms oim end, and thereby 
enlarges his notion of duty beyond that of indebtedness {njficium 
tlebi(i]f since although another man hy virtue of his rights can 
demand that my actions shall oonform to tho law, ho cannot 
demand that the law shall also contain the spring of these 
actions. Tho same thing is true of tho general ethical com- 
mand, "Act dutifully from a senso of duty." 'I'o fix this 
dispositioa firmly in one's mind and to quicken it ts, as ia the 
former case, mrriiorious (237), because it goes beyond tho law of 
duty in actions, and mokes the law in itself the spring. 

But just for this reason those duties also mu&t be reckoned 
•a of indeteraunate obligation, in respect of which there exists 
ft subjeotire principle which ethically retcarda them ; or to bring 
them as near as possible to the notion of a strict obligation, a 
principle of susceptibility of this reward according to the law of 
rirtue ; namely, a moral pleasure which goes beyond mere satis- 
faction with one's self (which may he merely negative), and of 
which it is proudly said that in this oou&ciousuesB rirtue ia its 
own reward. 

Vf^en this merit is a merit of the man in respect of other 
men of promoting their natural ends, wliich are recognized as 
Bach by ail men (making their happiness his own), wo might 
call it the s\£tet merits the oonsoiousuess of which creates a moral 
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enjoyment in which men are by sympathy inolinwl to rtrei; 
vhereas the hUter merit of promoting the true welfare of other 
inen» even though they should not reoo^ize it as such (in the 
oofle of the unthankful and ungrateful), has oommonly no sndi 
reaction, but ouly produces a salts/action with one's self, although 
in the latter case this would bo even greater. 

Vlll. — ErposUion o/tJte Duties of Virtue at Indeterminate DuOa. 
(1) Our own PerCpfUon as on end which is also a duty. 

{a) Physical pcrfcotioa ; tbat is, culticaiion of alt our facnl- 
ties generally for the promotion of the ends set before us by 
te&eon. That tin's is a duty, and therefore an end in itself, and 
that the effort to etfeot this oven without rogEixd (238) to the 
advantage tbat it secures us, is based, not on a conditianitl 
(pragmatic), but an uacoaditioual (moral) imporative, may \a 
soon from the following ooneideration. TIio power of proporiaj 
to ouraelvcs an end is the characteristic of humanity fas distin- 
guished from the hniles). With the end of h\imanity in our 
own person is therefore combined the rational will [Vemunft- 
wille], and consequently the duty of de«enTng well of humanity 
by culture geni^rally, by tioquiriug or advanoiDg the jwtcer to 
carry out all sorts of possible ends, eo far as this power is to be 
found in man ; that is, it is a duty to cultivato the orudo capa- 
cities of our nature, since it is by that cultivation that the 
auimal is raised to man, therefore it is a duty in itself. 

This duty, however, is merely othioal, that is, of indetermi- 
nate obUgatiou, No principle of reason prescribes how for ons 
must go in this effort (in enlarging or correcting his faculty of 
uudcrstauding, that is, in acquiitition of knowledge or technical 
capacity) ; and besidos the difference in the oiruumstancee into 
whioli men may come makes tho choice of the kind of employ- 
ment for which he should cultiTate his talent very arbitrary- 
Here, therefore, there is no law of reason for aotionft, but only 
for tho mosim of actions^ via. : " Cultivate tby faotdtiea of mind 
and body go as to be effective for all ends that may come in thy 
way, uncertain whioh of them may become thy own." 
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(ft) Culiiralion 0/ Morality in ourselves. The greatest mora! 
perfection of man is to do his duty, and that /iw« rf*i/y (that 
the law he not only the nile but also the spring oF his actions). 
Now at first sight this seems to be a nirkt obligation, and as if 
(he principle of duty oommanded not merely the iegahty of every 
action, but also the moraiity, i.e. the mental disposition, with 
the einctness and strictness of a law ; but in fact the law com* 
mauds oven hero only the maxim of the action (asfl), namely, that 
wo should sock the ground of obligation, not in the sensible ira- 
pulses (advuufago or disadvantage), but wholly in the law; so 
that the action itself is not oommandod. For it is not possible 
to man to see so far info the depth of his own heart that be 
could ever be thoroughly certain of the purity of his moral 
purpose and the sincerity of his mind even in ow tingle actton, 
although lie has no doubt about the legality of it. Kay, often 
the weakness which deters a man from the risli of a crime is 
ngarded by him as rirtne (which gives the notion of strength). 
And how many there are who may have led a long blameless 
life, who ore only/or/Hnw/e in having escaped so many tempta- 
tions. How much of the element of pure morality in their 
mental disposition may have belonged to each deed remaina 
hidden even from themselves. 

Aooordingly, this duty to estimate the worth of one's actions 
not merely by tlieir legality, but also by their morality (mental 
disposition), is only of indeUmiinatt obligation ; the law does 
not command this internal action in the human miud itself, but 
only the maxim of the action, namely, that wo sliould strive 
with all our power that for all dutiful actions the thought of 
duty should be of itself an adequate spring. 

(3) ■■pplnrMi orVMbers as an end which is also a duty. 

(fl) Physical Wtl/'are. — B<nevoUnt wishe* mny be utdimited. 
for they do not imply doing anything. But the cose is more 
difficult with benevoknt artioii, cspociolly whan this is to bd 
done, not from friendly inclination (love) to others, but from 
duty, at the expense of the eaorifioo and mortiiloation of many 
of our appetitM. That this baoeficenco is a duty results from 
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this: that since our self-love caBnot be separated from tlie 
CMd to bo loved by others (to obtain help from them in case of 
ceoessity] (240J, we therefore make ourselvea on end for othen; 
and this maxim can never be obligatory except by having the 
speciQe character of a universal law, and couse^ueutly by moons 
of a will that we ehotild alec make others our ends. Hence the 
happiness of others is an end that is also a duty.' 

I am only bound then to sacrifice to others a part of my 
welfare without hope of recompense ; becaii&o it is my duty, and 
it is impossiUe to aesiga definite limits how far that may go. 
Much depends on what would be the true want of each accord- 
ing to bis own feelings, and it must be left to each to detennine 
this for himself. "For that one should sacrifice his own happi- 
ness, hiB truo wants, in order to promote that of others, would 
be a self- contradictory maxim if made a universal law. This 
duty, therefore, is only iudeierminate ; it bos a certain lalitudfl 
withiu which one may do more or less 'without our being abl« 
to aiKign its limits definitely. The law kolds only for the 
maxims, not fur dL'finite aclions. 

[b) Moral tceil-heing of others [mlm moraiis] also belongs to 
the happiness of others, which it is our duty to promote, but 
only a negative duty. The pain that a man feels from remorse 
of conscience, although its origin is moral, is yet in its operation 
physical, like grief, fear, and every other diseased condition. 
To take care that he should not bs deservedly smitten by this 
inward reproaoh is not indeed my duty but Im business; never- 
thelesH, it is my duty to do nothing which by the nature of man 
might seduce him to that for wbich Ma conscience may hereafter 
torment him, that is, it is my duty not to give him occasion qf 
itumhiing [Skandalj. But there are no definite limits within 
which this care for the moral satisfaction of others must be 
kept; therefore it involves only an indeterminate obligation. 



' ['* WlmlttVtrr I jud^ rL-aB&aaUc »r uarcaeaaablo for anothrr to do lor 
Jfv; Tliat, by th« uiae judgment, f deola.re reasoiiable or nortKMHiKlilo 
that I in the like ease do for //rm." — Cloike's Disoourae, etc, p. {§!• 
«<l. 1728], 
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(Ml) IX.— IFSai M a Dxtty of Virtue f 

Ftfiuc is the streng^th of the man's maxim in his ohodiouoe 
to duty. All strength m kuown only by the obstacles that it 
can overcome ; and in the case of yirtue the obstacles are tJi* 
natural iaoLinatious which may come into conflict with the moral 
purpose ; and as it is the man who him^Ii puta theao obstaulM 
io the way of his maxima, henoe virtue is not merely a self-oon- 
atraint (for that might bo an effort of one ineluiation to constrain 
another), but is alao a oonstraiat aooording to a principle of in- 
ward freedom, and therefore by the mere idea of duty, aovordiug 
to it£ formal law.* 

All duties iuTolre a nation of nee«$aitation by the law, and 
«/Akvt/ duties involve a neces&itation for whioh only an taturnol 
legislation is possible; jtiridioal duties, on the other band, one 
for wiiich external legiaiation also is possible. Both, tbereforef 
include the notion of oouatraiut, either eelf-oonstraint or oon* 
straint by others. The moral power of the former is virtue, and 
tho action springing from suoh a disposition (from reverence for 
the law) may be oolled a virtuous action (ethioal), although the 
law expresses a juridical duty. For it is the doctrine of virtue 
that commands us to regard the rights of meu as holy. 

But it does not follow that everything the doing of whioh 
is virtue is properly speaking, a rfw/y of virtue. The former 
may concern merely the form of tho maxims ; the latter applies 
to the matUr of thorn, namely, to ao end which is also oonooived 
«• duty. Now, OS the ethical obUgation to ends, of which there 
may be many, is only iiideierminaU, because it contains only a 
law for the maxim of actions (343), and the end is tho matter 
(objoct) of olootivQ will ; honoo thoxe an man/ datiea, differing 

I [Tbii sfnM with Dr. Adaou' dtOnitioa of virtue, whioh. be ny*, 
hopUss trill sad oonflkt. Hi> dolinca it, " the conformit^r of imp^rfoot b«in^ 
Io tlu dietatM of rtuOB." Other Eu^liah rai)r4lLiLi lus "virtuo" to the 
■MM of Ariatotle'a i^rri- Honoe a difFwreooe mora vvrbiil Uuu real u t« 
tha rcUtion of Tirtiu to sclf-deoiol.} 
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according to the difference of lawful ends, which may bo called 
dftiies of virtue [officia honestatis), just because they are subject 
only to free self-constraint, not to tho constraint of other mm, 
and determine the end which is also a duty. 

Virtue being a coincidence of the rational will, with ever; 
duty firmly settled in the oharact^r, is, like everything /onfwV, 
only one and the same. But, aa regards tbo «n(/ of actiom, 
which is also duty, that io, aa regards the matter which one 
o'/ff/>t to make an end, there may be several Txrtues ; and as tb* 
obligation to ita taaxim is called a duty of virtue, it followB thai 
there are also several duties of virtue. 

The supreme principle of Ethics (tho doctrine of virtue) ii ; 
"Act. on a maxim, the em/s of which are such as it might bos 
universfll law for everyone to have." On this principle a msn 
is an end to himself as well aa others, and it is not enough that 
he is not permitted to use either himself or others merely as mesiiB 
(which would imply that he might be indifferent to them)j bat 
it is in itself a duty of every man to make mankind in general 
hiB end. 

This principle of Eihios being a oategorionl imperative does 
not admit of proof, but it admits of a justification [Dcductiotty 
from pnnciplea of pure praotical reason- "Whatovcr in relatioD 
to mankind, to one's self, and others can he on end, that iaan 
«nd for pure practical reason ; for this is a faculty of assigning 
ends in general ; and to be indifEorent to them, that is, to take no 
interest in them, is a contradiction ; sine* in that case it would 
not dctenuine the maxims of actions (which always involve an 
end), and consfif^uently would cease to bo practical rooson (aw). 
Pure reason, however, cannot command any ends d priori, eioept 
eo far ae it declares tho eamo to ho also a duty, which duty is 
then called a duty of virtue. 



' [Eont here and elsewhere uses " Deduction " m « technical le^ral Klisv- 
There ie lUdwctvi /acii, aad dedtittio jurit ; Kant's Dedactioo u etolmiT^f 
the Eatt«r.l 
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X. — TTiff Supreme Prineiplf of jHrispntdenee kvm Anatytieal; 
that of Ethics, is Synthetical. 

That pxtemni ronstraint, so far as it TrithstaiKlft that which 
binders the external freedom that sgr&ea «-itb geDeral laws (is 
SD oh«tacIe of the obstacle therelo), can be con&isieDt with ends 
generallj is clear on the principle of Contradiction, and I need 
not go beyond (he notion of tivedom in order to see it, let the 
end which each may bo what be will. Accordingly, the supreme 
principle o/jiot'spnuience is an analytical principle.' Oo tbe con- 
trary, the principle of Ethics goes beyond the notion of external 
^edom, and by general laws connects further with it an fud 
wbich it makes a dufi/. Thi» principle, therefore, is synthetic. 
The possibility of it is containe^l in the Deduction (§ ix.) 

This enlargement of the notion of duty beyond that of ex- 
ternal freedom and of its limitation by the merely formal con- 
dition of its constant hanuony ; thia, I say, in which instead 
of conetroiut from without, there is Eei up freedom teithin, the 
power of self-constniint, and that not by the help of other 
inclinations, but by pure practical reason [which seoms all sndi 
help), consists in this fact, wbich raises it above juridical duty; 
that by it rwrf* are proposed from which jurisprudence altogetlier 
abstracts. In the case of the moral imperntive, and the rnippo- 
mtion of freedom which it necessarily involves, the fair, the poicfr 
(to fulfil it) {2u) and the rational wilt that determines the maxim, 
constitute all (he elements that form the notion of juridical duty. 
But in the imperative, which commands the duty of rirtuc, there 
is added, besides the notion of self-constraint, that of an end; 
not one that we have, but that we ought to haTo, which, Lhero- 
fore, pure practical reason baa in itself, whose liighest, uncon- 
ditional end (which, however, continues to be duty) consists 
in this: that virtue is its own end, and by deserving well of 
men is also its own reward. Heroin it shines so brightly u sn 

f * [Thv vopmn* prinnpls of jurispndrao* is: " Aot tttMumflj M thkt 
ibfl free use of thy elective will may not interfen with th« frtedom of sbj 
■iko BO far w it agr«o« with unirnMl Uw." — £trMtJekrt, p. 33.] 
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ideal that to human peroeptioas it ««eins to cast m the dude 
QTen hoUneas itsnlf, trhLoh, ta novcr tempted to transgreasion.' 
This, however, is an illusion arising from the faot that as wo hiTe 
no nioaaure for tho dcgroo oE stroDgth exoept the greatneiB of 
the obstacles which might have been oreroome (which in oor 
case are the inclinations), we are led to mistake tho nthjedin 
conditions of estimation of a magnitude for the ohjeotivo ood* 
ditiona of ihs magnitude in itself. But when compared with 
human ends, all o£ whiuh have their obstacles to bo overoome, it 
is bue that the worth of virtue itself, which is its own end, fu 
outweighs the worth of all the utility and all the empirieal euda 
and advantages which it may have as con^quencos. 

We may, indeed, say that man is obliged to virtue (as a 
moral strength) . For, although the power {facuUas) to OTercome 
all opposing sousiblo impulses by virtue of his freedom can and 
must he presupposed, yet this power regarded as strength {rohar) 
la Bomothing that must be acquired by the moral aprinff («s) 
(the idea of tho law) beiug elevated by contemplation of th« 
dignity of the pure law of reason in us, and at the same time 
also by exercise. 



t 



' 80 Uiat one might vary two well-known lines of Holler thus : — 

" With nil his f&ilingfh, man ii etill 
Bctt«r than angcla void of -wilL" 

[Haller'a lines occur in the poem, .U'&er fctn UtftriiitB »♦* UtW*- — 

„!&ann (Salt VttH Ifinen jtimnj ; tie SSelt mil ibrcn 'JNliL)tiH 
3fl btflec alB dn Mdi:^ sun wilUnUfcn ftiiadn.-] 




The Fonaal Element of the Duty of Virtue. 

fna) XH. — Preh'minaty Notions n/ihe SuattjiiihUHy oftht Mind 
for Nations 0/ Duly generalhj. 

Thefto are such moral qualities as, wlien a man does not 
possess them, he is not bouud to acquire tUem. They are : the 
moral fniinff, conscifnetf, love qf one's veighboury and reject fw 
ourtflre$ {»e//- esteem). There is no o'bligatioD to hare these, bidoo 
they ore suhjectite conditions of euscoptibility for the aotion of 
daty, not objectiTe conditions of morality. They ore all wms^ 
tire and antecedent, but natural capacities of mind {pradiaponto) 
to he affected by notions of duty; capacities whioh it oannot be 
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regarded as a duty to have, hut which every man has, and ty 
virtue of which, he can be hrought under obligation. Tho cson- 
Boiousneas of thoiii is not of empirical origin, but can only follow 
on that of a moral Uw, as an efFect of the same on the mind. 



(A.) — The moral Feellnc. 

This 18 the Hupcepiibility for pleasure or diBpleasure, merely 
from the consciousness of the agreement or disagreement of onr 
action with the law of duty. Now, every determination of Uw 
eleotive will proceeds /ronj tho idea of the possible action (Jtwugh 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure in taking an interest in it 
or its effect io tho deed; and hero tho sensiliiv state (the affeo- 
tion of the internal sense) is either a pathological or a tooml 
feeling. The former is tho feeling that precedes the idea of 
tho law, the latter that which may follow it. 

(2<7) Now it cannot be a duty fo liave a moral feeling, or to 
Boguire it; for all oousciousnosti of obligation supposes this fool- 
ing in order that one may become conscious of the necessitation 
that lies in the notion of duty ; but every man [as a moral beingj 
has it originally in himself; the obligation then can only extend 
to the cultivation of it and the strengthening of it even by admi> 
ration of its inscrutablo origin; and this ia effected by showing 
how it is just by tho more conception of reason that it is excited 
most strongly, iu its own purity aud apart from every patho- 
logical slimuIuB; and it is improper to call this fooling a moral 
wmc ; for the word sen&c generally moans a theoretical power of 
perception directed to au object ; whereas the moral feeling (like 
ploEiBuro and displeasure in general) is something merely sah- 
jective, which supphes no knowLeJge. No man is wholly desti* 
tuto of moral feeling, for if he were totally uusiiseeptible of this 
sensation he would be morally dead; and, to speak in the lan- 
guage of physiuiauB, if tho moral vital force could no longw 
produce any effect ou this foeUng, then his humanity would be 
dissolved (as it were by chemical laws) into more auimality, and 
be irrevocably coufouuded with tho mass of olher physical beings. 
But we have no special setue for (moral) good and evil any more 
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thftn for truth, although such «xpr«8sions arc often used ; but we 
have a stiscfptibiUty of the free eleotire will for being moved by 
pure practioal reason and its law ; and it is tliis that wo call the 
monX feeling. 

^B.) — Of Coniirlenpe. 



Similarly, conscience is not a thing to be aoquired, and it is 
not a duty to acquire it (248) ; but every man, as a moral being, 
has it originally within him. To be hound to have a conscience 
would be as much as to say to be under a duty to reoogoise 
duties. For oonsciem* is pra<itiwil reason which, in every case 
of law, holds before a man his duty for acquittal or condem- 
nation ; oonsecjuently It does not refer to au ubject, but only 
to the subject [afTeoting the moral feeling by iU own act) ; so 
that it is an iaovitablo fact, not an obligation and duty. When, 
therefore, it is said : this man has no oonscionce, what is meant 
is, that he pays no heed to its diutates. For if he really had 
none, ho would not take credit to himself for anything done 

■ according to duty, nor reproach himself with violation of duty, 
and therefore ho would bo unable oven to oonooivo the duty of 
having a conscience. 

P I pass by the manifold subdivisions of oonsdenoe, and only 
obnrve what follows from what lias just been said, namely, 
that there is no suoh thing as on ernng consoienoe. No doubt 
it is possible sometimes to err in the objective judgment whether 
something is a duty or not ; hut I cannot err in the subjectiva 
vhether X have compared it with my practioal (here judicially 
«otiag) reason for the purpose of that judgment ; for if I erred 
I would not have exercised practical judgment at all, and in 
that case there is neither truth nor error. UucomcieHt^QHiMn 
is not want of conscience, but the propensity not to heed its 
judgment. But when a man is conscious of having acted 
aooording to his conscienoe, thou, as far as regards guilt or ia- 
Dooeuoe, nothing more can bo required of hiui, only be is bound 
to enlighten his umUntamUitjf as to what is duty or not ; but 

I when it oomos or has come to action, then cou&oieuoo spooks 
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involuntarily nud inevitably. To act coDwrientioualy can Uiow- 
fore not be a duty, eince otherwise it would be neoeasaiy to 
have a secoad consclenoe, in order to be cooscious of the act of 
the fimt. 

(249) The duty ben is only to cuUirato our oonsciettoe^ to 
quicken our aitentioa to the Toioe of the inteniAl judge, and to 
use all meauB ii> secure obedieuue to it, and is thua our indirect 
duty.' 



fC.)— or K.«ve to men. 



Locf 18 a matter of /cc/i'mj?, not of will or volition, and I cann 
loYO because I mil to do 50, still leas becaueo I otujht (I cannot 
be neceseitated to love) ; henoe there is no euoh thing as a dvty 
to love. Jienetoiencf, however (amor bejiffolcniia)^ as a mode of 
action, may be subjoot to a law of duty. Diaiuteieffted benevtn 
Icnco ifl often called (though very improperly) locf ; even whore 
tho hapjiinesfl of the other is not concomod, but the oomplet* 
and free Burrcnder of all one's own ends to the ends of another 
(even & superhuman) being, love its spoken of as being aUo our 
duty. But all duty is tiecessiialhn, or ooutitraint, although it 
maybe fielf-constraint according to a law. But what is done 
from oontitrnint ia not done from love. 

It IB a duty fo do tjood to othor men acoording to our 
power, whether we love them or not, and this duty loses nothing 
of ita weight, although we must mako tho sad remark that our 
Bpecica, alas ! is not such na to bo found particularly worthy of 
lovo when we kuow it more cloaely. Hatred of snen, howevor, 
is always hateful: even though without any active Hostility it 
consists ouly in complete aversion from maakind (the solitary 
mieantbropy). For benevolence still remains a duty even 
towards the manhater, whom one cannot lovo, but to whom 
we can show kindness. 

To hate vice in men is neither duty nor against duty, but 
a mere feeling of horror of vice, the will having no iuflueace on 
the feeling {aoo) nor the feeling on the will. Benejiefnce is a 



' [On Couacicuco, oompare the aote st the end of Uiis [ntroduvUga.] 
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duty. He who often praotiaes this, and sees Iiis beneficeut pur- 
pose succeed, comes at last really to love him wliom he has 
benefited. When, therefore, it is said : Tbou shalt loce thy 
neigUbour as thyself, this does not mean : Thou shalt first of all 
lovo, and by means of this love fin tbe next place) do him good ; 
but : Do good to thy neiglibour, and this boucfieeuce ViiXX pro- 
doco in tbco the lovo of men (as a sottlod habit of inoUualioa to 
beneGcenoo). 

Th« love of f4implace»cy [amor comphemtttB) would therefore 
alone be direot. This ts a pleasure immediately connected with 
the idea of the existenoo of an object, and to have a duty to 
this, that is, to be necessitated to find pleasure in a thing, is. 
a contradiotiou. 



Bespect {tvrereniia) is likewise somelbiDg merely subjeotive ; 
a feeling of a peculiar kind, not a judgment about an object 
which it would be a duty to effect or to advance. For if consi- 
dered as duty it could only bo conceived as such by means of 
the rrjrjfect which we have for it. To have a duty to this, there- 
fore, would be as much as to say, to be bound in duty to have 
a duty. When, thorefore, it is said : Man has a duly of ttel/- 
txittm, this is improperly stated, and we ought rather to say : 
The law within him inevitably forces from him respecf for his 
own being, and ibis feeling (which is of a peculiar kind} is a 
basis of certain duties, that is, of certain actions which may be 
oonsioteut vilh his duty to himself. But we cannot say that ho 
has a duty of resi>ect for himself ; for he must hare respect for 
the law withiu himself, in order to be able to oouoeive duty 
ataU. 

(mi) Xm. — Qeneral Principle* of the Metaphyaic tj/" Jforal* i« 
the trealmtnt 1/ Pure £tUm, 



^FiBMr 



lint, A duty can have only a »ingli' ground of obUgatiou ; 

if two or more proofs of it are addueoJ, this is a certain 

nurk that either no valid proof bus yet bcou given, or thai 
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tliere are eeveral distinct duties which hare been regarded u 
one. 

For all moral proofs, bQtng philosophical* can only he 
drawn by moans of rational knowledge /jwm eoncfpta, not liie 
mathomatics, through tho constnictioD of concepts. The latt«r 
ecienco admits a vurietj o£ proofs of one and the same theorem; 
because in mUtition A priori there may be several propertie* of 
an object, all of wlitck lead hack to the very eamo principle. 
If, for instance, to prove the duty of voracity, an argument is 
drawn fint from the harm that a lie oausea to other men ; 
another from the trorthlenmenn of a liar, and tho violation of his 
own Helf-respeot, what is proved in the former argument is a 
duty of benevolence, not of veracity, that is to uay, not the 
duty which ret^uired to be proved, but a different one. Now, il 
in giving a variety of proofs for one and the same theorem, we 
6atter ourselves that tho multitude of reasons will oompensate 
the lack of weight in each taken separately, this is a veiy 
un philosophical resource, since it betrays trickery and dit- 
honealy ; for several insufficient proofs platrcd beside one another 
do not produce <i«rtaiuty, nor even probability. (2«) They 
fihould adi-ance as reason and corisequenoe t/i a series, up to tbe 
sufficient reason, and it is only in this way that they con have 
the force of proof. Yot tho former ts the usual device of the 
rhetonoian. 

Secomily. The difference between virtue and vice cannot be 
sought in the degiss in wliioh certain maxims are followed, but 
only in the specitio quality of the maxims [their relation to the 
law}. In other words, the vaunted principle of Ai-istotte, that 
virtue is the mean botwoon two vices, is false.' For instAnoe, 



' The commvD ulassioal fonuulte of Slhics — mtdio tuiifimu* ibit ; omw 

nimitirii vertititr in tiCium : est modus in rebiu, Sic. ; medium ttnutrt heaUs 
virtus eU medium riOnrum cl utrini/ue 7edueium^iiQjilaia a poor sort ot 
wiadom, vhioh has no doiJnite principles: for tbis Toeati between two 
Qxtrumc-fi, who will ju^sigu it fur met Avuriuo (tis a vice} U not distia- 
guiahvil fruiu fru<ruiily (ilh n virtui^) by nutrtiy bt-iug the Inttee puahed too 
for; bat has a i|UJt« di^^rent principle (muxim), oauicly, placing tlu«ad (d 
«ooiiuniy uvt in thv viijuymvnt of OQv'v miMuia, but in tfa« mnr^ po tuti i m 
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suppose that good managemont is gives as the mean between 
two Tioes, prodigality and avarice ; then its urigin as n virtue 
can neither be dofiaod as the gradual dimiuutioa of the former 
vice (by saviag) nor as the increase of the expenses of tJbe 
miserly. These vices, in fact, cannot bo viewed as if the}*, pro- 
ceeding OS it wore in opposite dirootions, met together in good 
management ; but each of them has its own maxim, which 
neoc«sarily contradicts that of the other. 

(2&3) For the same reason, no vice can bo defined as an 
€xeaa in the practice of certain actions beyond what is proper 
[e. g. Prodiyalitat est exctnut in coneumentiU opibut) ; or, as a 
leSB exereiiie of them than is fitting {Avariiia est dt/ecius, &c.). 
For since in this way the degree is left quite undefined, and the 
question whether conduct aecords with duty or uot> turns wholly 
OD this, such an account is of no use as a deRiiition.' 

Third!;/. Ethical virtue must not be estimated ly the power 
we attribute to man of fulfilling the law ; but oonversely, the 

of thetn, rmoiiBcifi; enjoynent ; jiut u the tim of prodi^attly {§ not to be 
tuogbt in thu eicesdve oDJ^ymcnl uf one's mvous, but iii tlit: batl uimim 
whtdi Bi&kM the nw of tbem, without regard to their tuaiDtooanoe, the 
■ole eod. 

' ["Tbc oMcrtioQ that ivn should do aothuig cither too littlv or too 
mtiRh means nothing, for it ih tautological. What ia it to do too much P 
Aniwer — Moro than is riglit. Whut u it to dg too littJoP Answer — To 
do las* than is lighL What it the mcaiung of, I ought ^to do aomethiog, 
or leave it undone) f Answer— It is not riyht (>gain>t duty] to do mar^ or 
k— than ia right. If that in thv wiadom for which we mnst gu bavk to tlw 
sneieDta (to Aribtotle], an if they were nearer the couroe, w« havechovvQ lU 
ia taming to their oraole. Between truth andtalwhood (which are contra- 
dictari«$) there is no mean ; there d»j be, however, between fraakneas and 
reaerra (which ore confrarwj). In the case of the nun who dedaroa Ua 
opiniun, ail that hi' says is true, but he does not aay ail the truth. Now, it 
it very natural to aak thv moral teacher to point out \q me ihU mean. 
This, however, be cannot do, ior both duties have a certain latitude in their 
^plication, and the right tluog to do can only bo decided by the judgnaoti 
according to rules ofitrudeora (pracmatioal rules}, not those of noralitj 
(moral rules), that is to say, not a* ttriet duty {ofinum arielum), btU aa 
indtUtrminntr {njtcttim Uttwn). Uence the tuan who follows tbo jiriitciplea 
of virttut may indeed commit a /uti/t {fwctattim) in hispractioe, in ieiag 
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morftl power must bo esticiated hy the law, which commaadt 
categorically ; not, therefore, by thn empirical knowledge that 
we have of m«D aa they ore, but by tlie rational kuowlt-dgft 
how, aocoiding to the idea of humanity, tliey ought to bo. 
These three maxims of the scientifio treatment of Ethics are 
opposed to the older apophthegms : — 

1. There is only ono TJrtuo and only one vice. 

2. Virtue is the observance of tbe mean path between two 

opposite lices. 
8. Yixtuo (like prudence) must h& learned from experionoe. 

XIV.— 0/ Virtue in Oenerai, 

Virtue signifies a moral streugth of Will ["Wille]. But this 
does not exhaust the notion; for siioh strength might also 
belong to a holy (superhumau) being, in whom no opposing 
impulue oounteracts the law of his rational Will ; who therefore 
willingly does everything in aecordance vrith the law. Virtue 
then is the moral stiongth of a man's Will [Willo] in his 
obedience to duly ; and this is a moral uecessiiation by his own 
law giving reaeou (3j4), inasmuch as this constitutes itself a 
power ezeculittff the law. It La not itself a duty, nor is it a 
duty to possess it (othei-wiae we should be in duty bound to 
haro a duty), but it uommonds, and acc-onipaoies its oommand 
with a moral oonstraint (one possible by laws of internal free* 

moK or less tliAii pnid«nQ« presoriliea; hut adbering itrictlf to tbeM 
principli-s, he does not OAmmit & vice (vitiom), and the verse of Honoa — 

luxaiii HUpivuii uunieu fvrat, lerguut ini<]iii, 
Ultra ifiutm aatia ttt virtutem u petat ipam — 

literally nnderetood, U fandsmcotally fslso. But peihap* $ajnma Xun 
in«nnii only « pnuleat mail, wIiq doM nut fcmii a, uhiuerical notion of 
virttiQUH pcrfeotion. This pfirfcotion being an Ideal, domuids sppruxtma* 
tioD to this PDd, but not th« complete attainment of it, whicli Rurpuaes 
human powen, otid introduces abaiirdity (chimerical iBiaginatian] inta tit 
principk. Fur to be ^tite too rirtuoun, tbat is, to be q(ut« too d«Tot«d to 
dut^, would be ubout the same lut to apeak of making t circle q^iiito too 
round, or a atraight lice qiiit« too stmigbt/' — Tugendlehre, p. 287, note.] 
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dom). But nnce ibis fhoold be irresistible, streng-tb is roquisito, 
and the degreo of thin strength can be estimated only by the 
magnitude of the bindrBOces wbloh man creates for binuelf by 
his incUnatioDs. Yiocs, the brood of unlawful dispositions, are 
the monsters that ho baa to combat; wherefore this moral 
strength as fortilnde {foriUudo morali's] constitutes the greatest 
and only true martial glory of man ; it is also called the true 
irrWom, namely, the practical, because it makes the ulfimaie end 
[- final onuse] of the exietence of man on enKb its own end. 
lis possession alone makes man free, healthy, rich, a king, &o,f 
nor can either ohaooe or fate deprive him of tills, since he 
possesses himself, and the virtuous cannot lose his virtue. 

All the enconiuQis bestowed on the ideal of humanity in its 
moral perfection can lose nothing of their practical reality by 
the examples of what men now are. have been, or wall probably 
bo hereafter ; Anfhivpolorftj which proceeds from mere empirical 
knowledge cannot impair anthroponom^ which is erected by tho 
unconditionally legislating reason ; and altbough virtue may 
now aud then be oalled meritorious [in relation to raeu, not to 
the law), and be worthy of reward, yet in itself, as it is its own 
•nd, so also it must bo regarded as its own rewar*!. 

Virtue considered in its complete perfection is therefore re- 
garded not 88 if man possessed virtue, but as if virtue possessed 
the man (su) , einoo in the former case it would appear as though 
ho had still had tho choice (for which he would then require 
another virtue, in order to select virtue froni all other wares 
ofTerod to him). To eonoeivo a plurality of virtuee (as we 
nnavoidably must) is nothing oIm but to conceive various moral 
objects to which the (rational] will is led by tho single principle 
of virtue ; and it is the same with the opposite vices. Tho 
exprenton which porsomiies both is a contrivanoe for affecting 
the sensibiltty, poioting, however, to a moral sense. Hence it 
follows that an Aestlietio of Morals is not a part, but a subjeo- 
tive exposition, of the MeUphysic of Morals, in which the 
amotions that accompany the necessitating force of the moral 
law make the efficiency of that force to be felt ; for example : 
disgust, horror, &o., which give a sensible form to the moral 
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aversion in order to gaia the precedence &om the merety aeaatit 
iDoiloiDont. 



XV.^Q/' the Prindple on uhich Etfiiet t» aeparateJ /rem 
JurispruUemx. 

This BeparatioD, on wliloh the BuhdivisioD of moral philosophy 
in general rests, is founded on this : that the notion of Frftdom, 
which is common to both, makes it necessary to dindc duti» 
into those of external and those of internal freedom ; the latter 
of which alone are ethical- Hence this ioterual freedom which 
is the condition of all ethical duty muat be di&fiTiesed as a pre- 
liminary {discHrsus pr{F/iinin(irM\, just as above tbo doctrine of 
oouscieuoe was duiOUG^ed as the condition of all duty. 



{ug) rbmarks. 

0/ifte Doctrine of Virtue on the Principle of IntertMl Frtedom. 

Habil {/mbittis) is a facility of action and a subjeutive per- 
fection of the ett^clice will. But not overy Buch facility is a frtf 
hribit [habilm libertatis) ; for if it Ls cuil^m {anueludo) that is a 
uniformity of aotion whicli, by frequent repetition, has heoome a 
ntfessify, thou it is not a habit proceeding from freedom, and 
therefore not a moral liahit. Virtue therefore cannot bo dcjined 
08 a habit of free law-abiding actions, unless indeed we add 
" determining itself in its action hy the idea of the law " ; and 
then this haliit is not a property of the elective wUl, but of the 
Jtatkinal Will, which is a faculty that in adopting a rule also 
declorcB it to be a universal law, and it is only such a habit that 
can he reckoned aa \'irtue. Two things are required for internal 
freedom : to he maefer of one's self iu a given cose {animtu mi 
compos), and to have command over one's self {imperium in semet- 
ipsum)^ that is to subdue his emotions and to govern his passions, 
With tliose conditions the character (indoles) is vobia (enxta) ; in 
the opposite case it is ignoble {indoles ab^xfa servo). 
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■ XVI. — Virtue requires, ^rst of al/f Command over One's Self. 

Emotions and Pmimm are essentially disUoot ; tte former 
beloTig iofethng m bo for as this coming before rofleotion makes 
it more difBeult or even imposeible. Hence emotion is called 
htuty [jail] {animus princqm) (267). And reason declares through, 
the notion of virtue that a man shonid eoUfd himself ; but this 

[Weakness in the life of one's understanding, joined witL the 
■treDgth of a mental excitement, is only a tack ofrirttic [Uhtu- 
pend), and as it wore a weak and childish thing, which may very 
well consist with the boat will, and has further this one good 
thing in it, that this storm soon subsides. A propensity to 
©motion {ex. gr. re$e»tmeHt] \& therefore not bo closely related to 
vioo as passion is. Passiottf on the other hand, is the sonsiblo 
appftitf grown into a porraancnt inclination (ox. gr, fiatred in 
contrast to reseninmil). The iMilmness with which one indulges 
it leaves room for reflection and allows the mind to frame prin- 

(ifiiples thereon for itself; and thus when the inclination falls upon 
what contradicts the law, to brood on it, to allow it to root itself 
deeply, and thereby to take up evil (as of sot purpose) into one's 
maxim ; and this is then, specifically oril, that is, it is a true vice. 

I Virtue therefore, in so for as it is based on internal freedom, 
contains a positive command for man, namely, that he should 
bring all his powers and ini;linations under his rule (that of 

jbBUon); and this ts a po«itiTe precept of command over himself 
which is additional to the prohibition, namely, that he should 
not allow himself to be governed by his feelings and inolinaltons 
{the duty of apalhj) ; since, unless reason takes the reins of 
government into its own hands, the feelings and inolinatioDS 
play the master over the man. 

XVII. — Virtue neceuarilff pretupposea Apathy [contidered as 

StrengtA). 

This word (apathy) has oome into bad repute, just o« if it 
Buuit wont of feeling, and therefore subjective indiiferenco with 
napeot to the objects of the eleotive will (368) ; it is supposed 
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to be a weakness. This mUooTioepfion may be avoided by giring 
the name moval apaihrj to that want of emotion which ia to be 
-dietinguiiihed from indifFerence. In the {ormer the feelings 
arising from sensible iinpKssions Io«e their influence on tba 
moral foeliog only because the respect for the law ii more 
potrerful thnn all of them together. It ia only the apparent 
str^ugtli of a fever patient that makes even the lively sympathy 
with ffood rise to an emotloo, or rathor degenerate into it. Suoli 
an emotioD ia called ent/nisiasm^ and it is with reference to this 
that we are to explain the moderation which ia uBually reoont* 
mended in virtuous praotioes — 

" InuiLtii tapiuna aomtin f«rst, km^uub iniqoi 
UUra quam tatU est Tutut«m xi pclat ijiHuo." — HoR. 

For otherwise it is absurd to imagine that one could he too tdu 
or too rirtiwus. The emotion always belongs to tho sensibility, 
no matter by what sort of object it may b» excited. The tnw 
strength of virtue is tho miuii at rest, with a firm, delibenta 
resolution to bring its law into prnctieo. That is the state of 
health in the moral life ; on the contrary, the emotion, eves 
when it is excited by the idea of the good, is a momentary glitter 
wliich leaves exhaustion after it. We may apply tho tenn 
fantastically virtuous to the man who will admit nothing to be 
indifferent in respect of morality (adiaptiora), and who strews all 
his steps with duties, as wilb traps, and will not allow it to be 
indifferent whether a man oat fiali or flesh, drink beer or wine, 
when both agree with him — a miorology which, if adopted inte 
the doctrine of virtue, would make its rule a tyranny, 



(aj)9) REMARK. 

Tirtue is always in progress, and yet alwa3:s begins fr<fi» 
tke hc(iinm»Q. The former follows from tho faot that, ofi/eciuvljf 
considered, it is an ideal and unattainable, and yet it is a duty 
constantly to approximate to it. Tho second [charaL'terislio] is 
founded siiJi/Wlireff/ on tho nature of man which is affected 
by loulinationB, under the iufluenoe of wliioh virtue, with its 
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inaiius adopted once for all, can huvct settle in a poution of 
rest ; but if it i« not rising, lucTitaLly fulls ; because moral 
maxims cannot, lilto technical, be based on oustom (for this 
belongs to tlie pliysioal character of the determination of will) ; 
but even if the praoltoe of tUem become a ouBtom, the agent 
wouhi thereby lose the /reftfom in the choice of his maxims, 
which freedom is the obaraot«r of an action done from duty. 
[The two remaining sections diseusa the proper division of 
Etliics, and have no interest apart from the treatise to which 
they are introductory. They are therefore not Irauelafed. I 
add some remarks on Conscience, taken from the "Tugend- 
lehro" itself.] 

•n CotMctenre. 

The oonsciouanoaa of an internal tribunal m man (before 
which " his thought« accuse or excuse one another ") is €•■- 
Mrlenrr. 

Every man has a oonscienoo, and finds himself observed by 
en inward ju<Jge which threatens and keeps him in awe [reve- 
renoe combined with fear) ; and this power whioh watches over 
the laws within him is not something whioh be himself (arbi- 
trarily) «mics, but it is inoorporaled in his being. It follows 
him like his shadow, when ho thinks to escape. Ho may in- 
deed stupefy himself with pleasures and distractions, but can- 
not avoid now and then coming to himself or awaking, and 
then he at once perceives its awful voice. In his utmost depra- 
vity he may, indeed, jtay uo attention to it, but he cannot 
avoid hearing it. 

Kow this original luteUcctual and (u aoonoeption of doty) 
moral capacity, called coiucifnce^ has this peculiarity in it, that 
althongh its business is a business of man with himself, yet he 
finds Limsolf oompollod by his reason to transact it as if at 
the command ofanolher persou. For the transaction here is 
the conduct of a triui (atusa) before a tribtinal. But that he 
who is acaued by his oonaoienoe should be conceived as om and 
t/is santf fh'ison with the judge is an absurd oonccptiuu of a 
judioial (wurt; for then the c»mphunaat would always lose his 
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case. Therefore in all duties the oonftciecce of the man mut 
regard another than himsolf as the judge of his actions, if tt is 
to a?oid self-oontradiction. Now this other may he an aotnal 
or B merely ideal person which reason frames to itself.' Suob 
an idealized person (the authorized judge of conMieuce) muBt hi* 
one who knows the heart ; for the tribunal is get up in the imcard 
part of man ; at the game time ho must also be aU-obligi»g, that 
IB, must bo or bo conceived as a person in reepeet of whom all 
duties are to he regarded as his commands ; since conscience is 
the inward judge of all fre» actions. Now, since ench a moral 
being mnst at the same time possess all power (in heaven anil 
earth), since otherwise he uould not give his commands th«ii 
proper effect (which the office of judge necessarily rerjuires), and 
sinoe such a moral being posaessing power over all is called CiAi, 
hence oonscieuco must bo conceived as the subjective principle 
of a responsibility for one's deeds before God ; nay, this lalt«r 
concept is contained (though it be only obscurely) in every moral 
aelf-consoiousnesB." — Tugendle/tre, p. 293, ff. 



■ [In a footnote, Kuit expbioi this double peraooklity of a man u boA 
the anouscr and the jitdg«, hj- rpfcrcnco to the hoirto Houmenoit, uid its Hpe«iSe 
dLffereaoe from the ratiooally cDdowvd honiQ MntUnlu.} 
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ON TEE RADICAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 

rA-T the world lieth in wiofcednean is a oomplmnt as old as 
bistory, even as wliat is efiU older, poetry ; indeed, as old 
OS the oldest of all poems, saoeriioUl religion. All alike, never- 
theless, mate the world begin from good ; with the golden age, 
with life in paradise, or one etill more happy in communion 
with bearenlj beings. Bat they represent this happy state as 
Boon vanishing like a dream, and then they fall into badness 
(moral badoess, which is always accompanied, by physical), as 
hastening to worse and worse with aooelerated stops;' so that 
we nro now living {this now being however as old as history) 
in the lost times, the lost day and tho destruction of the world 
are at the door; and iu some parts of Hindoston (30] the judge 
and destroyer of the world, Rudra (otherwise called Sira], ia 
already worshipped as the God that is at present in power; 
tho preserver of the world, namely, Vinhnut having centuries 
ago laid down his office, of which he was weary, and whioh 
he had received from the creator of the world, Brahma. 



* Aetaa pArentum, pefor svu, tulit 
Roo ncquions. mox datoros 
Prvgciii<.>n) TiUoaoniia. 
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Later, but mnoh lew goneml, is tho oppoata heroic opiniou, 
which has perhaps obtained currency only amongst philofto* 
phem, aod in onr times chiefly amongst instructors of youth; 
that the world is constantly adranoiug iu precisely the reverM 
diTecUon, namely, from worse to better (though almost insen* 
Mbly) : at least, that the capacity for such advance exists in 
human uuture. This opinion, however, is oertainly not founded 
on experience, if what is meant is morai good or evil [not civi- 
lisation), for the history of all ttmes Rpeaks too powerfully 
against it, bat it is probably a good-natured hyjiotheeiB of 
monvlists from Seneca to Kousseau, so as to urge man to the 
unwearied cultivation of the germ of good that perhaps lies in 
us, if one can reckon on such a natural foundatioa in man.' 
There is alw> the oonsidoration that as we must assume that 

* [One of lloTuncan'a earlust literaiy cHbrts wu on this subjeot, which 
bkd bmn pro[io»ed for diaoUBsion bj the Aoademv of Dijon. He defeadtd 
Uie thMta tiint tho advance in science and arts was not fav'oiirablr td n)onU> 
Ewit'i own view is sutvd thus in th« treatise : " Dan mag in der Tfaeorie, 
n. a. w.," pnbl. in 1193. IIa is commrnting on MenJelssoha, who haA 
tjoalcd Lcs&ing's hypothesiH of a divine educaliun ot mnnkiod as a delosian, 
njing that tli* huiniiD rncA nevor made ii few Rt«p« forward willtout pr^ 
■entiy after Hlipjiiog huok with rcdoubU'd vclooity into it« former positkm. 
This, says Kant, ia like the stoao of SiiyphuE, aod this view makes the 
«arth a sort of purgntory for old and forgotica lins. i3« proceeds thus : 
" 1 shall venture to assume that, as the Liuuiui race is canstaBtLj advonciaf 
in TVNpcct of iMiltDn;, as it is dcaigoed to do, so also, as tcgsrds the moral 
«Qd of its cxisUiuco, it is Domtantly prognisisiDg, and this progruss is norar 
broken off, alLhough it may b« sometimes interrupted. It iM not aeoeauiy 
for Bse to prove this ; it ia for those who tako tho opposite view to prove 
thwr «ase.'^ vix. bwauat; it is my duty tu Bltivu to pr<im;>t« this improvt- 
ment (p. 222). " Many proofa, too, may ho given lliat the human race, on 
tho whule, cdptioiolly in uur own, as compared with all preceding times, has 
tnad« oonaiiivTitbli! adviiinrtTii morally fur the better (temporar}- checks do COt 
prove anything againivt this) ; and that the cry of tho continually -increasing 
drgrailnlion of the rscd urimttt juxt fmm thin, that whon one uland* on 
a hightr st«p of momliCy he sees further before him, and his judgment on 
what m«a ere as compared with wbnt they ought to b^ is mor« strict. Oar 
self-bhuuc is, conseqiiontly, more sovcrc the more steps of morality we havs 
already asuonded in tho whole cmiutsg of the world's history as known to ns" 
(p. Si-ih] 
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is by nature (that is, as he ia usually bom) sound in body, 
'ttere is thought to be no reasoa why we should not Ofisume that 
be is also by nature sound in soul, so that natiire Udolf helps ua 
to develop this moral cai>acity for good within us. " Sanabili- 
bus aJgrotamuB mails, uusque in rectuM gnitoi naturo, si eaaoii 
Tellmus, adjuvat," says Seneca. 

But since it may well be that there is error in the supposed, 
experience on Votb sides, the question is, whether a mean is not 
i^oast possible, namely, tliat man as a species may be neither 
'good nor bad( or at all oveats that ho is as mucb one as tha 
other, partly good, partly bad ? [21) Wo call a man bad, however, 
not because he performs actions that are bad (violating law), 
but bccauao these ore of such a kind that wo may infer from 
them bad maxims in him. Now although wo can in experionco 
observe thut actions violate laws, and even (at least in our- 
■alvce) that they do so consciously ; yet we cannot observe the 
tn^T'P"* themselves, not even always in oureelvee : consequently, 
the judgment that the doer of thum is a bad man cannot with 
Kjefiainty be founded on experience. In order then to coll & 
man bad, it should be possible to argue d priori from some 
actions, or from a single consciously bad action, to a bad 
maxim as its foundation, and from this to a general source 
in the actor of all particular morally bad maxims, this souioe 
again being itself a maxim. 

Lest any diihculty should be found in the expression natttrf, 
which, if it meant ^os usual] the opposite of the source of actions 
from freedom^ would be directly ooutradiolory to the predicates 
morally good or evil, it is to be observed, that by the nature of 
man we mean here only tbe oabjeotiTe ground of the use of his 
freedom in general (under objeotive moral laws) wtiiuh precedes 
oveij act that falls under the senses, wherever this ground lies. 
This subjective ground, however, must itself again be always 
an act of freedom (else the use or abuso of man's elective will 
in respect of the moral law could not be imputed to him oor 
the good or bad iu him be called moral). Consequently, the 
■Cmrce of the bad cannot lie in uny object that tUUrminnt the 
daotive will through iuoliuation, or iu any natural impulse, hut 
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only in a mle that the elective wiU mftkes for itself for tho nse 
of its freedom, that is, in a maxim. Now we cannot go en to 
ask concomiDg this, What i& the subjective grouud why It is 
adopted, and not the opposite maxim ? (-2) For if this gronnd 
were ultimately not now a maxim hut a mere natural imputae^ 
then the ueo of freedom would be reduced to determination by 
natural causes, which is con(ra<lictory to its conception. Wlien 
wo eay thon, man is by nature good, or, he is by nature bad, 
this only raoana that he contains a primary source (to ua in- 
■crulabto)' of the adoption of good or of the adoption of bad 
(law violuting'j mojcimt): and this generally as man, and oon- 
sequeiitly so thai by this he expresses the character of his 
apecies. 

We shnll say then of one of these eharaetera (which dis- 
tinguishes man from other possible rational beings, it is tnnatf, 
and yet we must always remember that Nature is not to bear 
the blame of it (if it is bad], or the credit (if it is good), bat 
that tho man himself ia tho author of it. But sinoo the pri- 
mary source of tho adoption of our maxims, which itself must 
again always lie in the free elective will, cannot be a fact of 
esporionee, houco the good or had in man (as tho subjoctiTO 
primary source of the adojition of this or that maxim in respect 
of tho monil law) ia innate merely in tftia sense, that it is in 
force before any use of freedom is experienced (23) (iu the ear- 
Heel childhood back to birthj so that it is conceived as being 
present iu man at birthj nut that birth is the cause of It. 



^ That the primary rabjeotive soawe of the adoption of moi»l rnuimi is 
ioscrutabte maybe sevu even I'raoi tliia, tlmt as tluE adoption is free, its 
Bouro« (the reason why, ex.fft-., I have adopted » bud and not nther a good 
maxim) must uat bo looked for in any natural impulee, but alwaya again 
in a maxim ; and oa this almt munt Imru ttn gruuiid, and maxliuft ore tbe 
only dL'tLTmLuiti)^ pHncipluB of the froo eleclivfi will that can or ooght to 
bft adduc!C(J, w<i uc-v nlmruys driren further back ad infiitHum in the MiJoiof 
aubjooLire det^rmiiiiiig principles, without boing able to roaob the primary 
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REMARK. 

The conflict between the two aborft-mentioncd hjpotheses 
restB on a diaJtinotJTe proposition; man in (by nature) eilfier 
momUy good or moralhf I/ad. But il reaJily ocoiirs to every 
one to asic whether this dittjunction la oorre'ot, and whether one 
might not atlirm that man is by nature neither, or another that | 
he is both at once, namely, m some parts good, in others had. I 
Experience seems even to confirm this mean between the two ' 
extremes . __J 

It is in general, however, important for Etliion to admit, as 
far as po&sible, no intermediates, either in actionn (adiap/ioia) or 
in human characters; ainoo with such ambiguity all maxima 
would run the risk of losiug nil definiteness and fimiuess. 
Those who are attached to this strict view are commonly called 
rigourists (a name that is meant as a reproach, hut which is 
reaJIy praise) : and their antipodes may ho called lutUudinarianM. 
The hitter ore either latitudinariona of neutrality, who may 
bo cnllod mdiffcrettiUiey or of oompromiso, who may be ualled 
tynereiivts.'^ 



1 If good = a, iu ctfutredictory u tli« not-good. TliU i* iho result wtlwr 
of the mer* nbMiBoe of a priu^pls of good = 0, or of a po«ilJv« |)riDcip1« of 
tlifl op|»sit« = -a. \a tlio latter oasa tKe not-good may be eollod tbs 
poaitivoly bad. (In rvHjwct of pU^tsuro anil pain th«te ian maaa of tlits 
kind, M tliat pleasure = a, pain = - u, and the »\\\6 of abaenea of both ii 
indifferenoe, •= 0.) {'1\) Notr if the moral Jatr weru not a spring of tfa« «Im- 
tiva willia ns, thcnTnoralgood(harmony of the will with the lair) would -■, 
Dot-good B 0, and the latter would bs tnenly the rboII of the abseiuw of a 
moral Bpring ^ <i -«- 0. Itut the Uir is in ui aa a apring — a \ therefora th4 
want of harmony of tbe (tloctivc will with it (« 0) is only possible aa a 
TMult of a really opposite dotermiDalioa of elective will, that is a r»ntia»et 
to it, « - d, that is to aay, only by a bad cleotiro will ; than Is, thonfon. 
no Bic«n between a bad and a good dispotitioa (inner prinoiplv of maKiiiu) 
by which th« noralitr of th« action nnat bo determined. A moniUjr in- 
diflerent action {udiajiharoa moraU) would be an action reiuItJBg mer«ly 
fniio uatunU lumt, aii<l >tandiug thrrafunt la no rolntion to tho monU law, 
which is a law of freedom ; inaamnoh aa it is oat a deed, and in rsspoot of 
It neither oommand nor prohibition, nor even kgal permission, bos any 
jdaco or ia neccaaary. 
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{i*) The answer given to the above question "by the rigouTutg' 
ie founded on the important consideration : [^) That freedom 
oE eleotire will has the peculiar charaoteristio that it oannot be 
determined to action bj any spring except only M/itr «m Mr man 
has taken it up info fits maxim (has made it the universal rule of 
his oonduct) ; only in his way can a epring, whatever it may 
be, co-exist with the absolute spontaneity of tho olectivo will 
(freedom). Only the moral law is of itself in the judgmeat oi 
reason a spring-, and whoever makes it his maxim is moralip 
good. Now il the law does not determine a man's elective 
will in respect of an action which has referonco to it, an oppo* 
ato spring must have influence on his elective will; and sinoe 
by hj'potheais this can only occur by the man taking it (aud 
conscqiioiitly deviation £rom the moral law) into hia maxim 
(in which case he is a bad man), it follows that his diapo&ition 

* Prsfeasor Schiller, in hi& raaatcrty treatite {T/uiU'a, 1793, pt. 3} oo 
pleatanttvm [jfrace} and dignity in morals, finds fintlt wilU Uuj waf of I 
pre^nUng obligation, as if it iin[>licd a Cartbuftinn npirit; bat ai wc an n 
■grwd in tho most important principlen, I caooot admit that ihen » 10;* 1 
di«iigT<-«ni»Dl in thtu, if nc could only cumc to a mnlual uiid<?rstanding. I ' 
adnut that J cannot aBsooiatc any pUamntnese wilh the eoHcepli/yn of duty, 
ju«l bi-ciiiiHU uf it4f dignity. Voi it inTolves nnoonditional obligation, whidi il 
iH dircoti; ontrnry to plL^oantncM. The mAJcsty of the law (like that en | 
Sitini) inspires (not dread, which repels, nor yet a vlianu which invites to 
fnmiliarily, but) aiec, which awakea reaped of the subject for hia langivor, 
and in the pffwut cai>e the latter being within ountulvcs, a/eelinff o/iXt 
tuhiimity of out own deittmy, wliioh attracts us more than any beauty, j 
But riVfu*, i.o. tho finnly-rMtcd dispoaition to fulfil our duty puaetoally, 
is in it* TDxultn hrnrJU-ent iiI«o, moiv than nnything in the world that can 
ho done by natnre or art ; and the noble picturo of humanity exhilnlcd in 
tliiB furm admits very vasU ite aooumpanimi-uts uf Uio Graett, but as Ung I 
as duty alone is in q^ut^ation, they Vetp at a respectful distanc«. If how- ' 
i-?ur. wu regard tiie pleasant results which virtue would spread in tke 
world if it found arMRS evcTywher», t1i«i) morally-direcLed r«a*on draws 
tho sensibility iutt>play (bymeans of the imngioation). (25) It is only att«r , 
vanquishing monvtcrs that JferruUt b»ocime« Mtiiapclts, before whioh 
labour those good ftistera draw back. These companion!) of Tenus Uraoii 
ore Uwd foiluwers of Venus Diono as aooii as they iot«rfer« io the busiaaa 
of tho dctormi nation of duty, and want to supply the !<pnrgs thereof. If it 
ie aow asked, Of wbat tort ii Lhc tmotioaai oharaoterifttie, the ttmptraifu^ 
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in respoct of tho moral law is novor indifferent (ia always one 
of tho two, good or bod.) 

(2«) Nor can he he portly good and portly bad at the same 
time. For if ho ib in part good, ho has taken tho moral law 
into his maxim ; if then he were at tho same time in another 
part bad, then, since the moral law of obodienco to duty is one 
and univenuil, the maxim referring to it would be universal, 
and at the same time only particular, which is a contradiction.' 

When it is Baid that a man has the one or tho other disposition 
as an innate natural quality, it ia not meant that it is not acquired 
by him, that is, that he is not the author of it, but outy that it 
is not acquired in time ftliat//wn i/oui/i up ho hm been altca>js the 
one or the other). The disposition, that ia, the primary subjec- 
tive Bouroe of the adoption of maxims can be but one, and 
applies generally to the w\\'<[f^ use of freedom. But it must 

as it were of virtu* .- is it spirited and cketrjul, or anxiously dcpre«:ied and 
dcJMt«d? an uuwcr U hardly necminry. The lutUr Blavibh spirit can 
nerer exist without a secret hatrett of the Uw, and cheerf uln««s of heart in 
the ptfformanee of one's duty (not <»mplaf«ncy in tho rrroffniliott of it) is 
a mark of the gcnuici-Uttss of tho virtuous dJHpotitioo, even in lierotttnrtt, 
which does not eonaist ia the self- tormenting of tho pcnito&t sinner (irbioh 
is Tcnr ambiguooe, nud communlj' is only hu inward reproaoh for having 
i>ff«iui«d agaiiuit Uift rukti of prudence}, but in the firm purpose to do better 
in the future, which, animated by good progrcM, mast prodliw a ctieerful 
spirit, without wiiich one ia never certain tbit li« has tak^n a liking to 
good, that is to uy, adopted it into his maxim. 

' The andcat moral irbilosophera, who nearly exhausted all tttat oan 
be said about virtue, have not omitted to oonsider the tiro quoations above 
HWatJoned. Thi> first thcv exprrawd thus : Whether virtue must be learned 
(m that man is by nature indiirLTunt to it and viee]P Tlie seoood Wae: 
Wfaetlier there ia more than ooe virtne (in other words, whether it is poa- 
Bible that a man should b« partly virtuous sod partlj vioioua) P To b9tb 
they re;tli(.-(l with rigorous ilvciuoa in tlie negative, and justly; for they 
eotttemplated virtae in iVm(/'u an idea of the reason (as man ought to be). 
But if we are to form « noral jndgmontof this moral being, man w* ajij^ar- 
ane«, thot is, as wl> learn to know tiim by cxpericooe, then wo may answer 
botb qnestions in tho affirmativo ; for then ha ii estimated not by the 
btUnee of pure reason (l>cfore a l>ivin» tribunal), but by an empirioal 
■tuulard (hnfore a human judge). We shall treat further uf thb lu the 
sequel. 
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havo been itself adopted by free elective will, for otherwise it 

ooulj not be imputed. Now the subjective ground or cause of 
its adoption cauaot be further known (although we cannot help 
asking for it) ; fiiuoo otherwiBe another maxim would have to be 
adduced, into which this cUsposition has been adopted, and this 
again must hare lU reuson. (27) Since, then, we cannot deduce 
this diapositiou, or rather its ultimate source, from any first aot 
'of the elective will in time, we call it a charaoteristie of th* 
elective will, atlachiiig to it by nature lalthough in fact it i» 
founded in freedom). Now that when wo say of a man that 
be is by nature good or bad, we are juetified in applying thit 
not to tlie individual (in wliioli case one might bo asaumedto 
bo by nature good, another bad), but to the whole rooe, thtt 
can only be proved when it has been shown In the aathropolo- 
gioal inquiry that i\ie reasons whicli justify us in aacribiug one 
of the two characters to a man as innate are sueh that there u 
no reason to except any man from them, and that therefore it 
holds of the race. 



I. 



OP THE ORIGINAL INCAPACITY FOR ROOD IK HUMAN NATTTRB. 

We may conveniently regard this capacity [Anlngo] under 
three heads divided in reference to their end. as elemoats in ths 
purpose for which man exists : — 

1. The oapaoities belonging to the animal ualttre of man as 

a liciiiff being. 

2. To his humanity as a living and at the same time raiionsl 

being. 

3. To his perMiialitff as a rational and at the same tune 

respomibk being [eapnhle of impuiatioHj.^ 



' This muiit not bo conF^idfircd us contained in the oonoeption of the pr»- 
oedug, but must neaessarily be regarded as a apeoial onpaoity. For it dot* 
Hut Mlow that becBuiie a being has reimon, this includei a focol^ of d«ter- 
laiiiiog tliu ultictive will unouaJUioaaUy b; the mere coDoepttou of tto 
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(28) 1. The capacities belonging to tbe Animal Nature of 
man may be brougbt under the general title of physical and 
merely mechnnicai eelf-love, that is, ench as does not require 
reason. It is threefold: — Jirst^ for the maintononfio of himseli; 
Kfondff/, for the propagation of his kind, nnd the mointenonoa 
of his olTspriug; thinUif, for communion with other men, that 
is, the impulse to society. AU sorts of rices may be grafted on it, 
but they do not proceed from that capacity itsnlf as a root. They 
may be called vices of coarseness of nature, and iu their extreme 
deviation from the end of nature become brutal vUen : iitlempe- 

ft rancef tensuality, and ictld laicletm^aa (in relation to other men]. 
2. The capacities belonging to his Humanity may be brought 
onder the general title of eomparatirey tliougli phj-sical, self-love 
(vhich requires reason), namely, ealimating one's self as happy or 
unhappy only in compaxisoa with others. From this is derived 
the inclination to obtain a trorth in tht opinion o/ofhefx, and pri- 
marily only that of eqnaHty : to allow no one a superiority over 
one*8 self, joined with a conalaut apprehension (39) that others 
might strive to attain it, and from this there ultimately sirlses 
An unjust desire to gain superiority for ourselves over others. 
On this, namely, Jealous;/ and riealnj, the greatest vicea may bo 
grafted, secret and open hostilities against all whom we look 
upon as not belonging to us. Tliese, however, do not properly 
spring of themselves from nature as their root, but apprehend- 

B ing that others endeavour to gain a hated superiority over us. 



(|iulificatioa of H* maxiniB to bo uniTcrBal lain, to >■ to be of itaeU prM* 
Ileal : at Icut so for as we can wc (28) The mmt ntional beio); in the 
world micht still have ne«cl of certain ajirinurt coming to him from ohje«ts 
of inelinatioD, to dolermino his cIccUto will ; nnd ntiglit apply to lli«m tlie 
DKxt rational oilouJatiou, IwUi u regard* the grealvit (am of th» simnga 
aad also aa to the mcana of attaining the object determined tbetebf ; with- 
«niit «var aut{)«etln^ tlie poaiibility of anythbg Ilka tba moral law, inuing 
ita ooBiBiandii abiKilutely, and which announce! itwif aa a spring, and that 
the UghnU Were this Uw not pven in lu, wo should not be abl« to fiad 
it out ■■ »uch by roajion i>r lo talk tht* fWlivc will intu it ; and yet tbi» law 
ia the onlj- one that mnkM ns conBeioiii of the indopcndenoa of our clcotivo 
will on d«t«naiitatiDD bjr an; other aprin^ (oui freedom), and at thv aoina 
tioe of tbe impatability of our aotiona. 
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those are inolinfitions to soouro this Bnperioritj for ounelvM as 
a defeusive mefutiiro, whereas Nature would uso the idea of tuch 
oompetition (which, ia itself does not exclude mutual love) onlr 
as a motive to ciiUuro. The vices that are grafted on this 
inoliuatioD may therefore be oalled vicee of cftltHre, aud in their 
highoBt degree of malignancy (in which tliey are merely the 
idea of a maximum of badness surpaMing humanity), ex. gr. 
in wipy, in iuiji-otitudf, mndcr, &c., are called dert'/Uh rices. 

3. The capacity belonging to Personality is the capability 
of respect for the moral law m a tpn'nff iff the eteetie* till 
adequate in ilsf{f. The capability of mere reppeot for the moral 
law in us would be moral feeling, wliioh does not of itself oon- 
stitute an end of the natural capacity, but only so far as it ie 
a Bpriog of tho elective will. Now as this is only possible by 
free will adopting it into its maxim, hence the character of auob 
an elective will ia the good character, which, Uko every oharao- 
ter of free elective will, is something that can only bo acquired, 
the possibility of which, however, rwjuires the pcesenoe of s 
capacity in our uature on which absolutely nothing bad can be 
grafted. Tho idea of the moral law alone, with the respect in- 
Boparablo from it, oaauot properly be called a capacity belonging 
to peraonaiify ; (so) it is personality itself (the iilea of humanity 
considered altogether ititeliectuolly). But that we adopt tlilc 
rospoot into our maxima am a spring, this seems to have a sub- 
jective ground additional to personality, and so this gronnd 
seems therefore to deBsrve the same of a capacity belougiug 
to personality. 

If wo consider those three capacities aooording to th« ood- 
ditiona of their postability, we &nd that tho Jitst requires no 
reason ; the second is based on reason which, though practical, 
is at the service of other motives ; the third bos as its root 
reason, which is prnctical of itself, that is, unconditionally legis- 
lative: all these capacities in man are not only (negatively) 
good (not resisting the moral law), but are also capacities for 
good (promoting obodionco to it). They are original^ for they 
appertain to tho possibility of human nature. Han oon um 
the two former eoutrary to their end, but cannot deftlroy them. 
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By the oajMrnties of a licing, we understand hath ita oonstituont 
elemODtB and alao the fonna of their combination wliioh make 
it auoh and euoh a being. They are original if they ore OBSea- 
lially neccBsary to tho possibility of such a being; contingent if 
the being would be in itseU possible without them. It is further 
to be obsorrod that wo ore speaking here only of tho^e capaoi- 
tiee which have immodiato refcronoo to the faculty of desire and 
to the use of the dlective will. 



n. 



OP THR PROPHNSmr TO RV1L IN HOMAN NATURE. 



H Sy propcaaitt/ (jfi-operuio) I understand the Buhjeotiro source 
B of possibility of an jucliuatiou (habitual desire, roneupiseenfia) so 
far as this latter is, as regards man generally, oontingent.' (si) 
It is diatinguishod from a capacity hy this, that although itmay 
he innate, it need not ho conceived as such, but may he r^artted 
as HCfjuirrd (when it is good), or [when it ia bad) as drmcu hy 
the person on himself. Ucre, however, we are speaking only of 
the propensity to what is properly, i. e. morally bad, which, as it 
is possible only ns a dolermination of free elective will, and this 
can be adjudged to be good or bad only by its maxims, must 
oouust iu the subjeotive ground of tho posaibility of a deviation 



' ProfMiiMltf {" Hosg") ii properly only th« preditpontion to Uio deaint of 
as e^joyneiit, which wh«n Uie subjtfot htu had experieace of it produces au 
indimaiim to it. llias all uuciviUzird mea ban a propfoiity to intoxiratinf 
Uiiags; for, although many of them arc not acquainted with intoxicatloB, 
H thst they oanoot hare any desire for thta^ that producv it, ono need oal^ 
let th«m o«c« try an^Ji thioga tu produce an alraont inextinguinbabU deaire 
for them. Between propenBity and inclinatioii, wbioh prcsuppows acquaint- 
anc« with the ubjeot, is iuitinci, which t* a f«lt want tu dr> or onjoy some- 
thiog of whieh oitv has as yet no ounceptioo (suoh as the nieBhauiual itutiact 
in aaioials or the hxubI impulw). Th«raiaastillfurth«'st«pin the faoolty 
of desir* beyond indbiation, nnm«)y, pataiotu [not aftetiont, for th«s« beloni; 
to the feeling of pleasure and displeoaure], which an inchaaliuuB tliat cx- 
cluda •etf'Mntfol. 
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of the maxims from the moral law, and if tliis propeasitj maj 
be ossumod as belonging to iumd universally (and therefore to 
the characteristics of his race) wUI bo called a natural propeiuuty 
of man to evil. "Wo may add forthor that the capability or 
incapability of Iho elective will to adopt the moral law into its 
maxims or not, arising from natural propensity, is called a (food 
or bad heart. 

We may oonoeivo throe distinct dtgroea of this z—Jfrst, it it 
the weakness of the human heart in following adopted maxims 
generally, (32) or th>a/raiitf/ of human nature ; teeondltj^ the pro- 
penmty to mingle non-moral motives with the moral (even when 
it IB done with a good purpose and under maxims of good], that 
is impurity ; thirdltj, the propensity to adopt bad maxims, that 
ia the dfpitivitj/ of human nature or of the human heart. 

Fir«l, the fruilty {.frmjilHas) of human nature is expressed 
even in the complaint of an apostle: "To will is present with 
me, but how to perform I End not;" that is. I adopt th« 
good (the law) into the maxim of my elective will ; hut this, 
which objectively in its ideal conception [in ihm) is an irresi»> 
tiblo spring, is subjectively [in hypoihesi)^ when the maxim is to 
be carried out, weaker than inclination. 

Secondly^, the impitriftj [impuritas, improbitat) of the human 
heart oonaisfs in this, tliat although the maxim is good in ite 
object (the intended obedience to the law), and perhaps also 
powerful enough for prautiott, yet it is not purely moral, that ts, 
does not, as ought to be the wii*e, involve the law alone as its 
sufficient fipiing, but frequently (perhaps always) has need of 
other springs beelde it, to determine the elective will to what 
duty demands. In other words, that dutiful actions ar« Dot 
done purely from duty. 

Th i'd/e/, the dfpratily (vitiositag^ pra^i/aa), or if it is preferred, 
the corruption {eorri4ptio), of the human heart, is the propensity 
of the elective will to maxims which prefer other (not moral) 
springs to that which arises from the moral law. It may also 
be culled the ptn-ersity (penersHan) of the hiunau heart, becauae 
it reverses the moral order in respect of the springs of a /ru 
elective will ; and allhongh legally good actions maybe oonsisteat 
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with this, the moral disposition ia thereby cormptod in ita root, 
and the man is therefore designated bad. 

(») It will be remarked that the propeuMty to evil in man 
is here ascribed even to the best (best in action), which must be 
the cose if it is to be proved that the propensity tn evil amongst 
mtn is unirersal, or what here signiOos the same thing, that it 
is intorwoven with bumaa nature. 

However, a man of good morals {bfne moratus) and a morallj 
good man {moraliUr bo»U9) do not differ (or at least ought not 
to differ) as regards the agreement of their actions with the hiw; 
only that in the one these actions have not always the law for 
their sole and supreme spring ; in the other it ia inraiiably so. 
W« may say of tlie former that ho obeys the law in the Utitr 
(that is, as far as the act is concerned which the law commands), 
but of the latter, that be obserres it in the tpirit (the spirit of 
the moral law consists in this, that it is alone an adequate 
fpring). Whatecrr i» hoI done from (his faith \* sin (in the dis- 
position of mind). For if other springs beside the law itself 
tn neoessary to determine the elective will to actions eon/vrmiug 
io Ike iaw {tr. gr. desire of esteem, self-lore in general, or even 
good-natuied instinct, such as compaadon), then it is n mere 
accident that they agree with the law, fur they might just as 
well urge to its troo^roasion. The maxim, then, the goodness 
of which is the measure of all moral worth in the person, is in 
thia case opposed to the law, and while the man's nets are all 
good, he is noveiiheteas bad. 

The following explanation is necessary in order to defme the 
ooDoeption of this propensity. Every propensity is either phy- 
ooal, that is, it appertains to man's will as a physical being ; 
or it is moral, that is, appertaining to his elective nill as n 
moral being. In the first sense, there is no propensity to 
moral evil, lot this must spring from freedom; (U) and a phy- 
aioal propensity (fuundeil on eonsible impuhes) to any partioular 
ose of freedom, whether for good or evil, is a contradict ion. A 
propensity to evil, then, can only attach to the eleotive will as a 
moral faculty. Now, nothing Is morally bad (ihat is, capable of 
being imputed} but what is our own act. On the other lund, by 
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tbe notion of a proponBity we understand a BnbjeotiTA gromid 
of detenninatiou of the elective will a»tt(tdent to any oc/, and 
which is consequently not itself an act. Ucnce there would be 
a oontradiotioQ in the notion of a mere propeaaity to oTil, uiil«» 
indeed this word " act" could be taken in two distinct senseB, 
both reconcilable with the notion of freedom. Now the term 
**aot'* in general applies to that use of freedom b^ which Uw 
(nipromo nxosim is adopted into one's elefiive will [oonformahlv 
or contrary to the lawj, as well as to that in whioh actiou 
thomBelvos (as to their matter, that is, the objects of the elective 
will) are performed in aooordauce with that maxim. The pro- 
pensity to evil is aa act in the former sense {fieccatutn crifi- 
tiarium), and is at the same time the formal source of evciy act 
in the second sense, wMoh in its matter vioUtes the law and ii 
called vice {percaium derivafirtfm) ; and the first fault remains 
even thoiigli the second may be often avoided (from m(^iv«( 
other than the law itself). The former is an intelligible act 
only eognimiblo by reason, apart from any oondition of timo; 
the latter sensible, empirical, given iu time {/actum phtenomt- 
mon). The former is eBpeoially called, in oompanson with tlu 
second, a mere propensity ; and innate, because it cannot be 
extirpated (since this would require that tho supromo maxim 
should he good, whereas by virtue of that propensity itself it is 
Bttpposed to bo bad) ; (ss) and especially beoausc, although tlie co^ 
ruption of out supreme maxim is our own act, we cannot assigD 
auy further cause for it, any more than for any fundamental 
attribute of our uaturc. What has just been said will show the 
reason why we have, at tho beginning of this section, sought the 
threo sources of moral evil simply in that which by laws of 
freedom affects the ultimate ground of our adopting or obeying- 
this or that maxim, not ia what alfeots the senBlbility (ss 
receptivity). 
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•• Titiit nemo tint nateitur," — Horat. 

According: to wbat has been said above, the proposition : 
Man is bud cnn only mean : He is conscious of the moral law, 
and jot has adopted into hie maxim (ocoasional) ileriation there- 
from. He is by nature bad is equivalent to saying : This holds 
of him oonsidered as a species ; not as if suuh a quality could he 
inferred from tho spopifio concpptinn of man (tliat of man in 
general) (for then it would bo necosaory) ; but by wbat is known 
of him tlirough experienco he cannot l>e otherwise judged, or it 
may be presupposed as Eubjeotively necessary in every man, 
even the best. 

Now this propensity itself must be considered as morally 

,, and consequently not as a natural property, but as some- 
thing that can bo imputed to tho man, nnd consequently must 
ooDsist in maxima of the elective will which are opposed to the 
law; but on acoount of freedom these must be looked upon u 
in thcmeelves contingent, which is inooneistent with the univer- 
sality of this badness, unless tho ultimate subjective ground of 
oil maxims it), by whatever means, interwoven with humanity, 
and, as it were, rooted in it ; hence we call this a natural pnv 
pensity to evil ; and as the man must, nevertheless, always incur 
the blame of it, (so) it may bo called even a radical badnen in 
human nature, innate (but not the less drawn upon us by 
ourselves). 

Now that there must be such a corrupt propensity rooted in 
men need not be formally proved in the face of the multitude 
uf crying examples which cxporienoo sets before one's eyes m 
M<* aeln of man. If examples are desired from that state in 
which many philosophers hoped to find pre-eminently the na- 
tural goodness of human nature, namely, the so-oatled ttate &J 
naUkrt^ we need only look at the instances of unprovoked cruelty 
in the scones of murder iu Toha, Hetc Zetland, the Navigntor 
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Tsfands, and tho ncvor-oensing inBianocs in tho wide wastu of i 
North- West America (mentioned by Captain ffeariu-),' vhon no 'I 
one hftfl even the least advantago from it ;' and comparing these i 
with tbat hypothesis, we have vioee of ftavage life more than ' 
enough tu make us abaudoii that opinion. On the other hand, 
if one is disposed to tliink that human nature can be better 
known in a civilized ooudltiou (in which its ohoraoteristio pro- 
portio3 can be more perfeoily developed), tiien one must listen to 
a long melancholy litany of complaints of hnmanity ; (57) of secret 
falaohood, oven in the most intimato friondsliip, so that it is 
reckoned n general masim of prudoEoo that even the beat friends 
should leetrain their conHdence in their mutual intercourse \ of 
a prnpen&ity to hate tho man to whom one is under an obliga* 
tion, for which a benefactor must always be prepared; of 1 
hearty good-will, wliich nevertheless admits the remark that 
" in the misfortunes of our best friends there is something whidi 
is not altogether displeasing to us '* ; * and of many other riow 
ooncealed tmder the appearance of virtue, not to mention ths 
vices of those who do not conceal them, because we are satisfied 
tu call a man good who is a bad mun 0/ the arn-aye ciass.. Tbil 
will give one enough of tho vices of culture, ond civilization {the 
most mortif.v'ing of all) to make him turn away his eyo from ths 



t {^Haarne's Joumejr from Prince of Walei Fart in HuciUoa's Bay to tlu 
Northern Occiiii in 1769-72. London: 1795.] 

- Ah Ihe jxiriwluul war Uelweeu tli« Atbapuwav aad the Dog Bib XadiBDt, 
which ha& no other object tbaa Elaught«r. Bra.T«ry ia war is th« higltett 
virtac of snvnj^'tt, in t1i«;ir upinion. Even in a slntc of olvilizalioB, it ij so 
object of ndmiration and u ^ound of the peculiar rc*p<^t d(.>mandcd bj thai 
profcs&ion in nhivh tliia is tho onty merit, uid thia not nlto^tbor witbont 
goud reason. For tliat a mnn can liavs somHIiing that he Tala«s morotbas 
life, and whioh hs can taaka his object (namely, honour, renouDcing all 
Betf-intcreist), prores a oe>rtnin itibltmily in hie nature. Uut WO K« by Um 
oanLplaocnoy with wltich concincrors extol thoir ncluDTements^'maM&a-o, lu* 
ap&ring butcherj-, &c.), that it is only their own aupcriorilj and the deatnu- 
tion. thef onn cfieot without oa;' other object in whiuh they propvrly taki 
entiifaotioD. 

' [Cuniparc SUfWart, Active and Moral Powttrt, bk. 1. ch iii, seo. 3, wbo 
gives ftO vplimial vxpLiUiitlauu U'f this saying.] 
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oooduct of men, loet he Bhould fall into another rioo, namelyi 
misantliropy. If ho is not yet satisfied, however, he need only 
tako into oon&ideration a condition strangely compounded of 
both, naniply, tho ostsmnl condition of nations — for tho rol»* 
lion of civilized uatious to one another is that of a rude state of 
nature (a state of perpetual pruparatiou for war) . and they are also 
firmly resolved never to abandon it — and he will become aworo 
of principles adopted by the great Boeieties called 5/i/w,' (is) 
nbich direotly eontrndiet tlie public profession, and yet are 
never to be Inid aside, principles which uo philsopLer has yet 
been able to bring into ogrooment with morals, nor (sad to say) 
can they propose any better which would bo reconoilablo with 
human nature ; so that the phihaopkwal miliennium, wliioh hopes 
for a state of perpctunl peace founded on a union of nations as a 
republic of the world, js generally ridiculed as visionary, just as 
much as tlie iheohijicaf, which looks for the oomplete moral 
improvement of the whole human race. 

Now the source of this badness (I) cannot, as is usually 
don^ be placod in tho emaibilUy of man and tho nattiral incli- 



* If we look at the hutory of these merely as a phenomenon of th« ioaer 
nature of mac, vhich U ia grt*i part concealed from un, wo nay bfcomo 
aware of a oertaia meclionival [irvc«M of nature dirocl«d to ends whieb arv 
not those of the natiu&s but of Nutuni. As long as my Stat* baa anotber 
near it which it caa hope to sobduo, It «&deaToiira to aggrandiiA lt*cU by 
the eooqaest, ttrtTing thus to attain univerui moDarchy — a oonatitutioa in 
iriiicb all freedom would be extioguisbed, and with it virloe, taat«, and 
adenceB (wbiob an ita ooatefiUBMa). (39) But this noiutur (ia nbirii all 
laws graduaUf lose their focee), after it has tirallowcd up its ovigbboofs. 
finally diasolTM of itMlf, and by robeUioa and dlaeord is dliidcd into aevertl 
amallcr States, which, uuU-ad of cadvaTOuriag to form a 8tatc»*aBiQa (a 
republic of free nnilcd nation*}, begin the aane game orcr again, aaeh for 
itself, an that war (that sccurgv of the bumui raot) nay not be aUuwi.-d to 
ccaM. War, indrod, is not ao inirnrably bod ai the deadiBeat of a univerval 
mooarDhy (or cTcn a aawn of natioos to ensure that du^tiim shall not b« 
disooQUoued in any Stalo), jret, dj sd ancivnt observed, it nakea nor* bad 
men than it take* awny. [Compare on Uits labicet Knot's Essay, Zum 
*tngrn Fiifdrn : Jt'rrlu, vii. ThL, 1 Abth., p. 339 ; also J>at auiy in dgr 
Jluerut, &a.. No. 3, ibid. |>. 220.] 
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nations Bprlnping thorofrom. For not only have these no direct 
rcfcrcnco to badnoss (on the contrary, they afford the occasiou 
for the moral oharaoter to show ita power, ooca&ion for virtue), 
hut further we are not rosponsiblo for their existence (we can- 
not he, for heing implanted in us they have not us for their 
authors), wheroaa wo ore accountable for the propensity to evil; 
for as this concerns the morality of the fnibject, and is conse- 
quently found in him as a freely acting* being, it must he im- 
puted to liim aa his own fault, noLwithatanding its being so 
deeply rooted in the elective will that it must be said to be 
found in man by naturo. The sourco of this evil (2) cannot be 
placed in a corruption of Heoson which gives the moral law (59), 
as i£ Keasou could aboUeh the authority of the law iu itself and 
disown its obligation ; for this is absolutely impoasible. To 
oonoeive one's self as a freely acting being, and yet released from 
the law wliiuh lb appropriate to Buoh a being (the moral law), 
vould be the same as to conceive a cause operating without any 
law (for determination by natural laws is excluded by freedom), 
and this would be a contradiction. For the purpose then of 
assigning a source of the morul evil iu man, setmhiHty contains 
too little, for in taking away the motives which arise from 
freedom it makes him a mere animal hetng; on the other hand, 
a Heasou releasing from the moral law, a maiiynant reason, as it 
were (a simply bad Raiioual WiU, [** Wille "J iuvolves too mudi, 
for by this antagonism to the law would itself be made a spring 
of action (for the elective will cannot bo determined without 
some spring], so that the subject would be made a decifUh 
being. Neither of these views, however, is applicable to 
man. 

Now although the existence of tliis propensity to evil in 
htimaTi nature oaa be shown by experieuce, from the actual 
antagonism in time between human will and the law, yet this 
proof does not teach us its proper nature and the source of this 
antagonism. This propensity concerns a nUatioD of the free 
elective will (an elective will, therefore, the conception of which 
is not empirical) to the moral law as a spring (the conception of 
which is likewise purely intellectual) ; its nature then must be 
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GOgnizod d priori from the concept of the Bad, bo far as tLe 
laws of freedom fobligation aud accountability) bear upoa it. 
Tlio foUowiiig is the development of the concept : — 

Man (even the worst) does not in any maxim, as it were, 
rebelliously ahandcn the moral law (and reuouuce obodionoo to 
it], (-io) On theooutrary, this foroos iteeU upon him irresistibly 
by virtue of his moral nature, and if no other spring opposed it 
he would also adopt it into his ultimate maxim as tho adequate 
determining principle of his elective will, that ie, ho would be 
morally good. But by rcaaou of his physical nature, which is 
likflwiBe blameless, ho also depends on seneihle springs of action, 
and adopts them al»o into his maxim (by the subjective priu- 
«iple of self-love). If, however, he adopted them iuto his mBxim 
<M adequate of themselves alone to determine his will without re- 
garding the moral law (which he has within), then he would be 
morally bad. Now as he naturally adopts both iuto his maxim, 
and 08 ho would find each, if it wore alone, sufficient to deter- 
mine his will, it follows that if the diatiuoUon of the maxims 
•depended merely on the distmotion of the springs (tho matter of 
the maxims), namely, according as they were furnished by the 
law or by an impulse of sense, he would be morally good and 
bad at onoc^ which (as we saw in tho Introduction) is a contra- 
diction. Hence tho distinction whether tho man is good or bod 
must lie, not in the distinction of the springs that ho adopts into 
his maxim, hut in the subordinatior^t L e. which o/tlte (wo he mafce* 
the tontliliou of' the ot/ter (that is, uot iu the matter of tho maxim 
but in its form). Consequently a man (even the best) is bad 
only by this, that he reverses the moral order of the springs in 
adopting them into his maxims ; he adopts, indeed, the moral 
law along with that ofHclf-love; but perceiving tb at they cauii<it 
subsist together on equal terms, but that one must be subordi- 
nate to the other as its supreme condition, he makes the spring 
of self-love and its inclinations tho condition of obedience to 
tho moral law ; whereas, on the contrary, tho latter ought to he 
adopted into the general maxims of the elective will as tho sole 

I spring, being the supreme eoncUtion of the satlsfootioD of the 
former. 
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(ii) The Bpringu beiug tliuB r©T«Bed by Tiis mexiin, oontrwy 
to tho moral order, bis actions may, novortheloss, coDfonn to the 
law just as though they lia*l sprung from genuine prinCTpl«: 
provided reason employs the unity of maxims in general^ whiob 
IB proper to the mora! law, mnroly for tho purpose of intro- 
dadng into the springe of iuclination a unity that does no^ 
bdong to them, undor the nomo of hoppinosB («. gr. that 
truthfulness, i£ adopted as a principle, reUeTesus of the anxiety 
to maintain consistency in our lies and to escape being eo* 
tangled in their serpent coils). In which caso the empurioal 
obaraoler is good, but the intelligible character bad- 

Now if there is in human naturo a propensity to this, thea 
there la in man a natural propensity to evil ; and since this pro- 
peuisity itself must ultimately be sought in a free eloctiTe will, 
and therefore can bo imputed, it is morally had. This badneai 
is radieai, bocauao it corrupts tho source of all maxims ; and at 
the same time being a natural propensity, it cannot be deaiwyed 
by human powers, since this could only bo done by good 
maxima ; and when by hypothesis the ultimate subjecliTe source 
of all maxims is oomipt, these cannot exist ; nevertheless, it 
must be possible to overcome it, since it is found in man as 
a freely acting being. 

The depravity of human nature, then, is not bo much to he 
called badncm, if this word is token in its strict sense, nnmelyt 
a« a iliftpoBition (subjective principle of inoxims) to adopt the 
bad, ax liitil, into one's maxims as a. spring (for 1hat is devilish) ; 
but rather pereersUy of heart, which, on account of the reeidt^ 
is also colled a bad keavt. (js) This may co-exist with a Will 
[" Willo "] good in general, and arises from the frailty of 
human nature, which is not strong euough to follow its adopted 
prindplos, combined with its impurity in not distinguishing the 
springs (even of wclUintoutionod actions) from oiio another by 
moral rule. So that ultimately it looks at best only to the 
conformity of its actions with the law, not to their derivation 
from it, that is, to the law itself as the only spring.' Now 
although this docs not always give ri.se to wrong actions and a 
propensity thereto, that is, to pttt?, yet Ike habit of 
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tlie absence of rioe as a ooafonuity o( the mind to the law of 
duty (ns virtue) must itself bo doei^natod a mdi<;nl {inrversity of 
the homan heart (stuoe lu this case the S[>nng in the maxims is 
not regarded at all, hut only tlie ohedieuce lo the letter of the 
lav). 

This is called innate guilt (reatm), beomuse it can be per- 
ceired as soon as ever the use of freedom manifesis itself in 
man, and nevertheless mnst have ari-wn from freedom, and 
therefore may be imputed. It may iu its two first degroos (of 
frailty and impurity) bo Tiewed as unintentional guilt {eMfpa)^ 
bat in the third as intentional (Mus), and it is characterized 
by a certain maliijiianey of the human heart {iloius wjhAis), 
deceiving itself aa to its own good or had dispositiona, and 
prorided only its actions haro not the had result which by 
their maxims they might well have, then not disquinting 
itaelf about its dispoaiUons, but, on the contrary, holding 
itself to be justiQed before tlio law. Uodco comes the pcaco 
of oonscienco of bo many (in their own opinion conBoien- 
tious) men, when amidst actions in which the law was not 
taken into counsel, (43) or at least was not the most important 
consideration, they have merely had the good fort^me to escape 
bad oonsoquencos. Perhaps they oven imagine they have 
merit, not feeling themselves guilty of any of the transgres- 
sions in which they see others involved; without inquiring 
whether fortune is not to be thanked for this, and whotbor the 
disposition which, if thoy would, tbcy conld discover wilhin, 
would not have led tbum to the pracUco of Iho like vices, had 
they not been kept away from them by want of power, by 
tempernmentf educntion, circumetauoes of time and place which 
lead into temptation (all things that cannot bo imputed to us). 
This dishonesty in imjMysing on ourselvoe, which binders the 
eBtablisbment of genuine moral principle iu us, extends itself 
then outwardly also to falsehood and deception of others which, 
if it is not to bo called bodneai, at least deserves to bo called 
worth lessness, and has its root in the radical hadnoss of human 
nature, which (inasmuch as it pcrvcrU the moral judgment in 
respect of the estimation to be former! of a man, and rendera 
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imputation quite uncertain Loth intemElly and externally) «m- 
siitutes the corrupt epot ia our nature, which, as long as we do 
not extirpato it, hindora the source of good from developing 
it£olf as it otfaorwiso woiild. 

A member of tho EugUah Parliament uttered in the heat ol 
debate the doclaration, " Every man has his price.'*' II this is 
true (which ovory one may decido for himseli) — if there is no 
virtue for which a degree of temptation cannot bo found which 
is capable of overthrowing it— if the question whether the good 
or the bod spirit sliaU gaiu us to its side only depends on which 
bids highest and offer? most prompt payment — then what 
the Apostle eays might well be true of men universally': 
*' There is no difference, thpy ore altogether sinners; there 
i$ none that doeth good (according to the spirit of the Uw), 
no not one." * 



' [TIlo 9»jisg -oraa Sir Bgbcrt Walpolo'a, but wu not ao g«n«n>l u in 
the text. He eaid it (aot in debste} of tb« members of the Qoiue of Com- 
maaa, udding that he knew th« price of each]. 

1 The pruper proof of this ooademnation pronounoed by the morally 
judg^ing reason ia Dot oontftincd in this Motion, but in the preceding ; t}iu 
coDtalog only the cunfirmatign of it by oxpcrieocc, which, however, oottld 
never discoT*r the root of the cvii, in the suprBme Tnaxim of free electife 
will ia relation to the lav, this being an inUiiigihla act, which is ontecedeDt 
to all experienae. From thia, that is, from th« unity of the sapmn 
maxim, the law to which it refora being one, it may alto be seen why, in 
fonning a parely intellectual judgment of men, the priaei|ple of exclotioa of 
B, mcjui between good and bad mnst be asaumi^d; whcieas in forraiog the 
empirical judgrucot fruut tcnsilfle ndt (actual coaduct)^ the priaciplu may 
bo asEam«d that there is a mean between these extremes : on one aide a 
negative mean of indiffercDce previous to ttll culUttttiou, and on tho otlwr 
aide a poaitive iii«nn of uLixtiire, %q n» to he partly good and partly bad. 
But tho latter is only an estimation of Iho mornlity of man JB appearane^ 
(ind is in tho final judgment eubjeot to ihu former. 
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(44) IV. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE EVIL IN HUSlAM NATURE. 

Origin (primary) is the deriration of an effect from ita 
primary cause, that is, one whioh is not in its turo an efTeot of 
another cause of the eamo kind. It niny be considered either as 
a rational or a Umporai origin. In the former signification, it ia 
only the existence of the effect that is considered ; in the latter, 
its occurrence^ bo that it is referred as an event to its mum in 
time. When the effect is referred to a cause which is connected 
vith it by laws of frDedom, as is the case with moral evil, then 
the determination of the elective will to the production of it is 
not regarded as oonoected with its determining principle in 
time, but merely intho conception of the reason, {a) and cannot 
be do<iuced as from any dulecedent state, which on the other band 
must bo douo when tho bod action, considered as an event in tho 
world, is referred to its ph}'sical cause. It is a contradiction 
then to seek for tho tiin&-origin of free actions as such (as we 
•do with physical effects) ; or of the moral character of man, so 
far OS it is regarded as contingent, because this is the principle 
of the uee of freedom, and this (as well as tho doterminiDg 
principle of free will generally) must bo sought for simply in 
oonceptioDS of reason. 

But whatever may be the origin of the moral evil in mnn, 
the most unsuitable of all views tbat can be taken of its spread 
and continuance through all the members of our raco and in all 
genemtions is, to represent it as coming to us by inheritance. 
from our first parents ; for we con say of moral evil what the 
poet sajrs of good: 

. . . Ocaos rt proavM, et fiut noHficimta ipn, 
Vix eft noatro puto. . . .' 



* T)i« thnw BOHiaUsd hlgbsr FscuIUm «ouU ezplua this inKtriUOM 
'Caeh in itt own Tny, nanely, a* a htrtdttartf ni'tJad]/, or htr«iitiary guilt, or 
hereditary ain. I. Th« mediell (aoultf would regard h«r«dititry «vil as 
•MnnUiiug llko th« tiipvworm, n>ipo<Hing wliicb taitw ualunliata ora aAtuoUj 
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(m) It ifl to "be otserved, further, that when we inquire into tlie 
origin of evil, wo do not at first take into accHiunt the jiropeosltjr 
to it (as peccittum inpoieniiti), but only consider the actual evil 
of given actions, in its innnor poeeibilitv, and in what most 
concur to determine tho will to the doing oE them. 

Kvery hud ac-tiou, when we inquire into its rational origin, j 
mUBt be viewed as if the man had fallen into it direotly from i 
the state of iunooenoo. For whatever niny have been Iua ! 
previous conduct, and of whatever kind the natural oauses in- j 
fluenoing him may be, whether moreover they are internal or 
external, his action is still free, and not determined by any 
oansce, and thcrofore it both can and must he always judged as 
an on'rjiiuil exercise of his elective will. He ought to have left ■ 
it undone, lu whatever circumstances he may have been ; for by 
no cauf B in the world can he coase to bo a freely acting being, j 
It is said indeed, and justly, that tho man is accountable for thfr 
com^quaicrs, of his previous free but wi-ong actions ; but by tlu* ■ 
is only meant, that ono noed. not have recourso to tho Bubter- 
fuge of deciding whether the later actions are free or not, 
because thure is suHicienl ground for the aeoount-ahilily in Uio 
admittedly free action whiok was their cause. But if a man 
bad hcou never so bad up to the very moment of an impend- 
ing free action (even so tlmt custom had become second nature)^ 
yet not only has it been Hs duty to be better, but it is now still 
his duty to improve himself ; (47) ho must then be also able to do 
so, and if ho does not, he is just as accountable at the momont 
of acting aa if, endowed with the natural capacity for good 
(which ia inReparablo from freedom), he had stepped into evil 



ef opinion that, as it is not found iu nny cLomcut ouUitte lui nor (of tlw 
Ba[u« kind] iu uiiy oUicr uuimuJ, it mual hare Iwen present in oar first 
pan-nts. 'Z. The iri/al Jutu!tfj'vimi\A regard il. an (liu legitiniaU ooowqueaM 
of oDttriug ott an irtherilmiee left U» us by iht:ta, but biirdened with a heavy 
crime (for tu be buru i> nothing else but to obtftin the nae of tine gooda of 
varth. MO for us they are indispcniinble to our «ubftistenoo}. Wc must thorv- 
fore pay the ij«l>t (oxiiiat-?), and shall in t]ie end be disfWMeised (by d*atfa). 
Righ t, legally ! ;(. Thi; tJii-'tlo/jioilj'aculty would view this e%il as a peisoui 
pftrLiuipatiou of our first parents ia the rtvoit 0^ a reprubalo mbiJ, eitlmr 
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from the state of innocence. We most not inquire then what is 
the urigia in tim« of tliis act, hui what is its origin in ieason» 
in order to dedne thereby the propensity, that is to say, the 
general subjective principh'* by which a transgression is adopted 
into our maxima if there is such a propensity, aud if possible to 
explain it- 

With this agrees very well the mode of ropresentatioa 
wbioU the Scriptures employ lu dopioling the origin of evil as a 
beginning of it in the human race, inasmuch as they exhibit it 
in a history in which that which miiM bo conceived as first in 
the nature o£ the thing (without regard to the condition of 
time) appears as first in time. According to the Soriptures, 
evil does not begin from a fundamental propensity to it- 
otherwise its beginning would not spring from freedom — but 
from sin (by which is understood the Lransgresstou of the moral 
low as a dirint command); while the state of man before all 
propensity to oril is called the state of innofYtu^. The moral 
law preceded, as a prohibition, as must be the case with man as a 
being not pure, but tempted by inclinations (Oen. ii. lt>, 17). 
Instead now of following Uiis law directly as an adequate 
spring (one which aloue is unconditionally good, and in respect 
of wliich no ecruple can occur], the man looked about for other 
springs [iii. B), which could only be conditionally good (oamely* 
M> fu* as the law is not projudicod thereby), and made it his 
maxim — if we ccnoeive the action as consciously orisiug from 
freedom — to obey the law of duty not from duty, hut from rugard 
to other ooosiderations. (is) llenco he began with questiooing 
the strictness of tho law, which excludes the influence of overy 
other spring ; then he reasoned down' obedience to it to the 

that w« [tbou^ DOW unoonidoua of it), di<l th«Q eo-op«rat4 in it ourMtres, 
(46] or that noir t»cinf; born undtr his dominion (u prioee of this world), 
ve prefer it* ^mAb to tlie commaiid of the li««TeDly^ Uui<>r, maA twTv not 
lornltjr cBoUKb to t««r outmItcs irom them, fur wliiofa wo most bsffeofter 
•tvue Ilia lot with liim. 

> As long a> the montl law ia not oUowed tho prcdominanoo jn ooo'a 
naxiins akoro all othsr d«tflcmutiug princjplw of thv eltctira will, aa tba 
■pring nfficicnt of ilielf, oil profcMton of raapect for it ta feigned, and lb* 
proponaitj' to thia 13 inward falaeboud, that ii^ a pnponuty la daoaaTu ou'a 
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mere cooditioDal confomuty to means (subject to the principle 

of solf-loro), wboQoo, finally, the predominaooe of eeuEable 
motives above tlie spring of tbe law was adopted into the- 
maxim oE action, and bo Bin was committed (iii. 6). M»iatt> 
nomine, iie te /nhuia narratur. That we all do just the same, 
ooDscqncutly "hare bU einnod in Adam,'" and still sin, is 
clear from what has preceded ; only that in ub on innate pro- 
pensity to sin is presupposed in time, hut in the first man, on 
the contrary, inBoconc«, so that in him the transgreasion is 
called a failj whereas in as it is concfliTed as following from 
the innate depravity of our nature. What is meant, however, 
by this proponsity is no moro than this, that if we wish to 
apply ourselves to the explanation of evil as to its beginning in 
time, we must in the case of every intentional transgrossioa 
pursue its causus in a previous period of our life, going back- 
wards till w& reach a time when the use of reason was not yet 
developed : in other words, we must trace the source of ovil 
to a propensity towards it (as a foundation in nature) whicli. 
on this account, is called innate. In the case of the first 
man, who is roprosonted as already posseseing the full power 
of using his reason, this is not necessary, nor indeed pos* 
aiblo; (40] since otherwise that natural fouudation [the evil pro- 
pensity) must have been created in him ; therefore bis sin ii 
represented as produced direully from a state of innocence. 
But we must not seek for an origin in time of a moral character 
for which we are to be awouulaUo, however inevitable this is 
when we try to explain its eontingent oiistouoB (hencn Scrip- 
ture may havo so represented it to us in accommodation to this 
our weakneBs). 

BUlf to the prejudice of tbe moral Uv in iaterprctiDg it [iii. i) ; on which 
acoount the Bible (Christian part) oolU tho author of evil (residing in 
ourBclvoe) the liac frum thu bi-giiiQiD^, and thus obamoturixci) man in respeat 
of wliiit appears, to bo the niain iirinuiple of evil in him. 

> [Horn. T. 12 ; Vulgnlo. Luther's venion h corrcot. Jerome alaogivn 
the ODiTvot interpretulion, although he retains Ihe "ioquo" of tbe old 
vffriii<>n. Probably this wtu meant \iy tho original transUtor as a literal 
rtaderiog oi the Qrvek if' f " ia thai."] 
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The rational origio, however, of this perveraon of our 
elective will in respect of the way in which it adopts Bul>ordi- 
nato springs into ita maxims as supreme, ■'. t. t^e origin of this 
propensity to evil, remains inscrutable to us ; for it must itself 
be imputed to us, and consequently that ultimate ground of all 
maxims would again require the assumption of a bad maxim.' 
"What is bad could only have spruog from what ia morally bad 
(not the mere limits of our nature) ; and yet the original con- 
stitution is adapted to good (nor oould it he corrupted by any 
other than man himself, if ho is to be accountable for tlus 
corruption) ; there is not then any source conceivable to us 
from which moral evil could have first oome into us. Scrip- 
ture,' in its historical narrative, expresses this inoonoeivability, 
at the same time that it defines the depravity of our race more 
precisely (jo) by representing evil as pro-csisting at the begin- 
ning of the world, not liowover in man, but in a «/;iWi originally 
destined for a lofty condition. The fint beginning of all evil 
in general is thus represented as inconceivable to us (for whence 
came the evil in that spirit ?) , and man as having fallen into evil 
only by udttcOoH, and therefore as not fundamtjttalhj corrupt 
(i. e. even in his primary capacity for good), but as still capable 
of an improvement ; in contrast to a seducing spirit^ that is, a 
being in whom the temptation of the ilesb cannot be reckoned 



> [" It is s very ootntam nippoutioa of moral philMopky thtt it u vmj 
imaj to explain the existcnoa of mural evil in mfts, nunelj', that it nnsn 
Inm the atnogth of Ui« a«iuiblo «pring« of action on the one htiad. nnd Uta 
ClsbkiMH of tli« rational spriag (reapeat for ths Law) on the other, that is, 
from mtakntu. But in that out it alumld bt atili vasier to ezplsiathe 
moral |;ood ia mail (ia hia moral capacity] ; for oiu caonot b« ooac*iv«d to 
he corapreheniiblG without the other. But th« faculty of reaaoii to beoomo 
master OTvr all oj^poatng apringa of adiaa by thu niera idea of the law ia 
ahaolutclj inexplicable ; it in theo e4)nally ineomprehiniibla how the sen- 
sible Rprings oaa become miLatvrs of a rcnaon wbtofa ooxmiaada with attch 
aothoritjr. For if all the world uted seoording to the precept of the law, 
it woald be aaid thst ererTtfaia^ was goia^'oa in the nataral order, and it 
would not occur to anyone to inquin Ih* eauae." — lUHjfiott^ Ae., |>f>. 67, 

' Thoae rrmarka muat not be regarded aa inteaded to be an interpntalioa 
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fts alleviating Iub guilt ; so that the former, who, nohrjth- 
standing his corrapt heart, raniinuoB to haro a good RaUonal 
Will [" Will© "], ho* still left the hope of a retuni to the good 
from which, he has gone astray, 



Gbnekai, Kkmark.' 

on thb restoration op thr orioinal capacttt for oood 
to its fui.i. power. 

What man is or ought to he in a mural sense he must make 
or must have made liimae//. Both muat be the eifect of liis frea 
elective will, otherwise it could not he imputed to him, and, 
consequently, ho would he tuor/iUjf neither good nor hod. 
When it is said he is created good, that can only moan that ha 
is creat«Ml for good, and the original conntilHiion in man \s gottd; 
(si) hut this does not jet moke the man himeeU good, but ao* 
cording as bt; does or does not adopt into his maxim the 5>priiigB 
■which this constitution oontaina (which must he left altogether 
to his own free choice), lie makes himself become good or bad. 
8upposing that a supernatural oo-operatiou is also ueceseary to 
make a man good or better, whether this consiats only in tjie 
diminution of the ohstaoles or iu u positive assistanoe, the man 

of Soripture — a thing tlint lies outside the provtsce of mere reaaoa. W« 
explain tbe mAiiQur in wliirh a. jar>T&\ use lUAy be mn^ie of a hUtorieat 
MatGinMit witliouC deciding whether this was tlie m&atung of th« writer, or 
wtetlift we oaiy introduce it : providtd only that it i» troe io itwll, with- 
mt necdiuK nay hii)tom«1 pruof, and that il is at the Hamc time the aaXj 
yray ia which wk citn derive Bomething for our own improvement from 
n pn»Kge ai Bcripture which would olherwiM be only an unprofitabla 
addition to our hivturieal knowledge. Wo mwX. not wilhuut neocaaity OOD- 
t«nd about the hlntorir'Ai authority uf a matter which, whether il \a' uodtr- 
fttAKid in thiH vray or ia that, does not help na to become better mm (60), 
when what Aov* hrip cnn nnd mnxt be known witliotit htfttorieal proof. 
HiitoricAl knowledge, which hns no nuch inner reference, tliat ran hald 
good for ever^ man, belongs to the adiaphorn, with reepeot to wluob eveiJT- 
one may jud^ ns he Sudii most cdifyinj; tor liimkelf. 
' [la the lirtt cdiuoa this appoorc simpty m £Io. T.] 
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muBt previously make liimself worlby to receive it and to aecfjtt 
tlu» aid (which is no small thing), that is, to adopt into his 
maxim tho positive increase of power, in which way alono it is 
possible that the good !ihoiild be imputed to him, and that he 
should bo recognised as a good man. 

Now how it ia possible that a man naturally bad should 
make himself a good man transoends all our oonoeptions ; for 
how can a bad tree briug forth good fruit ? B\it since it is 
olreAdy admitted that a trco originally good (as to its capa- 
cdtiesj has brought forth bad fruit,' and the fall from good to 
had (when it Is considered that it arises from freedom) is not 
more oonoeivable tlian a rising again from bad to good, the 
posuhiUty of tlie Latter uaunot he disputed. For notwith- 
standing that fall, the command " we nnyht to become better 
men," resounds with undiminished force in our soul ; oonse> 
queutly, wo must be able to do so, even though what we our- 
selves can do should he insufficient of itself, and though we 
should thereby only make ourselves suscoptlblo of an iu&cru* 
table higher ansistanco. It must, however, he presupposed that 
a germ of good has remained in its complete purity, which 
oould not be destroyed or corrupted — (52) a germ that certainly 
cannot be self-love,' which, when taken, as the principle of all 
our maxims, is in foot the source of all evil. 

(u) The restoration of the original capacity for good in us la 
then not the ao^msitiou of a ioU spring towards good ; for this. 



■ The tree tbnt is fpod as to iU capaciUva ib not ;et n u Svst ; for if it 
wcrv w it ocrlainlv cuuld nut bring forth bad fruit ; it ii onlj when ths 
nan has adopted into bis mixim the aprinK which is placed In him for the 
moral lav Ihat ho is DtiUttd m gw»l miu (the trve is tbva sbMlutely m good 
tree]. 

1 Words Uiat admit ot two totally dlfferaat svowa oftea rvtwd oon- 
vietioD for a long time wh«n Ihf principles an Jierfeotljr dear. X«m in 
geoeral, and lelf-loee in porlioalar, may be divided iato that of fvod vitt 
and that of comftlattncy {bttmvoUnlut H cemptactMiiai), and both (aa U 
cvldcBt) must be ratioaaL It ii natural to adopt the furuer UiU> oos'a 
naxim (for who would not wish tliat it should always fare well with bim- 
■oU ?). It is ratioaat, iaiisuuch a* io tlie Rtat place, in reipe«t o( the tni 
only that b oboHQ which is ooosisUint with the gnalaat and nuwt laaLinK 
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which consists in respect for the moral law, we ooijd never lose» 
aud, wore it poaaiblo to do so, we could never roooverit. It is 
then only the rentoration of iit puriiy, as the supremo pHndple 
of all our mnximfi, by whioU it is adopted into these not merely 
in oombioatiou M-ith other Bpriogs or as Bubordioftte to the« 
(the inoUnations) as oonditions, but in its entire parity as > 
tprtng mpcient of itaelf to dotcrmine the elective will. The 
ongiaal good is hoUntsn of maxims in following one's duty, by 
which the mart who adopts this purity into his maxims, although 
he is not himsuU as yet on that account holy (for there is ettU 
ft long interval hfitwoon maxim and act), novortheless ia on the 
way to approximate to hollnoM by an endless progress. Firm* 
nesB of purpose lu foUowIng duty, when it has become a hnhit, 
ia called also virtue, as for as legality is concerned, which is ita 
empirical character {nirtus phenomenon). It has then the steady 
maxim of coi^formity of actioas to the iaWf whatever may be the 
BOutoe of the spring required for this. (54) Hence virtue in this 
sense is gradually aoquireJ, and is described by some as a long 
practice (in observing the law) by which a man has passed from 
the propensity to vice, by gradual reform of his oondoot and 



Tclfiu*, uid in the next at th« most fitting mauu ar« «hos«n for Moh of 
th«9e eUmttnta of happiauu. Kc&sod her« occupies the pUce of a mtnutar 
to natural iacUoatioii, unil tli« muim whicti is oisumt'd oa that ikoootuit 
has no rv[«renc« whatever to moTalitj-. If, howeTi^r, it ia made tba nnoon- 
dttiunal principle of choice, t)ii.-a it ia tlio lourcs of lui imuciuurmbly gnat 
OoaEivt wiLii morality. Now a ratioiial love uf cwupUictncif in one'* ttifxtaj 
cither be undorstood thus, itiat wo hare eompUoenoy in the ahoro-menlioDed 
maxiniB dimi-tv(l tu lhi> xatiiifaoLiuu of nattind iuvliimtioii* (ko farms tfaat 
«nd is attained bv following them) ; and then it is the Ratnethin^ u 00lDpU> 
oenoy towards onu^a «itf ; unu Is jik-iuod with onu'a sulf, as a merchant whow 
trading sp(.-cuImlkmB succeed, imd whi> congralnlat^-H himiti-lf on his insight 
in respect of \\w maximB hu has adoptvd. But the naxim of seif-loTe, of 
mteanditionul ctiiitftlac-ency in one's aclf (nnt dcju-nding »n gain or low a* Ih* 
results of the aotion} would be ihe inward principle of a satisfaction which 
is only pnssible to ns on oondilion of the subordination of our tDasimi tv 
the moml law. No man to whom morality is not indifTcrent can have oom- 
placcncy in himself, or iade«d ean be free from a bitter dinatitCution with 
himseU, wli» i« conscious of maxims thnt do not ngree with tho moral 
law withio. We might oall this rational ir(f-loe«, which provvola him 
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etrongthoning of his maxims, into dd opposite propenfaty. 
This Joes not require any change of heart, but only a change of 
tnondt. A man rogards himeolf as virtuous when be feels him- 
Bclf confirmed in fho maxims of observanee of dnty, aUhougb 
t1ii« tie not from the supreme princ>ipIo of all maxims ; but the 
intemperate man, fur inetance, retums to tempcranco for the 
soke of health ; the liar to truth for tho sake of reputation; the 
unjust man to common fairness for the sake of peace or of gain, 
&o.,all on the miioh-lauiled principle of happiness. But that a 
man should become not merely a UgaUy but a moraHy good (God- 
pleasiug) man, that is, I'irtuous in his intelligible oliarooter 
{virtus noumcnon),ti man who, when he reoognises a thing aa 
bi« duly, needs no other spring than this oonoeptiou of duty 
itself; this is not to bo offootcd by gradual re/oitny as long as 
tho principle of his maxims Tcmains impure, but requires a 
rrvoltttton in tho mind [a transition to tho maxim of holiueas of 
mind)* and ho can only boc»mo a now man by a kind of new 
birth, as it were by a new creation (Gospel of John, lii. 6, oom- 
pared with Gen. i. 2j and a change of heart. 

Cut if a man is corrupt in tho very foundation of bis 



from mixing witK the apringi of his will any other c&iuea of satitfaetfaui 
drawii from tlio cwnMiiueuces of his actiona (under th« DKme of happiiMts 
lA bo procured thereby). Nuir as the IatU;r iudieaU's uncKinditiiinoJ rAspeet 
for the lav, why bIhmUiI b dilHculty bu put in tli* way qJ the clear uadtr- 
>t«nding of Ihci principle, by using the bX'^teiMoanratioftalMif'hvt, wbich 
u mvrut only on lUe condition just meatioavd, wborvby we mro involred in 
a oirde (&3} (fur u man can love hinm^lf in ft moral way only so far aa he i* 
coSBcious that Iiis maxim id tomalce r«Bpeot for the law the eupreme spring 
of llU will) F For ob, as beings dependent oa objeot» of the eenubility, 
hnppinMt in by onr [physical] niitur§ the ftrtt tad oneonditJonal object of 
oar deeire. But (it w« give the name of nature in gentrrat to alt that 
is ianate in us, then) as beiaga nidowcd with reason and freedom, bappi- 
ncH is by oar natut* far from being tbe tlrst or usooaditioaal object of 
oar anaxims ; this character Iwlongs to tcorthUxttt of happintu, that is, the 
ot^eideaco of all our maxima with Iho moral law. Ucrcin oonsista the 
whole preempt of morality, thnt this in tlio ubjrctive conditiuu under which 
alone the wikh for tho former can coincide with the Icgi&lation of rvasou, 
and the aioral charavter eonsists in the state of mind wbivb admits only 
nab a conditional wish. 

SAt 
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maxiinB, how is it poadbld that he should offoot this revolution 
by hu own power and become a good man of himself ? And 
yet duty commands it, and duty commands nothing that is not 
praotioablo for us. The only way thia difficulty can bo got otot 
is, that a rerolution is necessary for the mental disposition, bat 
a gradual reform for the sensible temporamont, which oppoett 
obstacles to the former; and being neoeseary, must therefore be 
possible ; that Is, when a man reverses the ultimate principle of 
his maxims by which he la a bad man by a single immutable 
reaolutioa (sfi) (and in so doing puts on a now man) ; then eo far 
he is in principle and disposition a subject susceptible o£ good ; 
but it IB only in continued effort and growth that ho is a good 
man, that is. he may hope with suiih purity of the principle 
that he has ttLken as the supreme maxim of his elective will, 
and by its stability, that ho is on the good (though narrow) 
road of a constant ju-ogres» from hod to better. In the eyes «rf 
one who ponotratcs tho iutolb'giblo principle of the heart (of all 
maxims of elective will), and to whom therefore this endless 
progress ia a unity, that is, in the eyes of God, this oomes to the 
same as b^iug actually a good man (pleasing to Uim), and in 
so far this change may he considered as a revolution ; but in 
tho judgment o£ men, who can estimate tbomselvea and the 
strength of ihuir maxims only by tho superiority which they 
gain over seusibility iu lime, it is only to bo nowed as an ever 
continuing etriiggle for improvL'ment ; in other words, as a 
gradual reform of the perverse disposition, the propensity to 
evil. 

Hence it follows that the moral culture of man must begin, 
not with improvement in morals, but with a transformalion of 
tho mind and tho foundation of a chtixacter, although men 
usually proceed otherwise, and contend against vici*s singly, 
leaving the general root of them untouched. Now even a man 
of tho most limited intoUeot ia capable of the impression of an 
iuoceased respect for an action conformable to duty, in propor- 
tion as ho withdraws from it iu thought all other springs which 
could have influenced the ma:cim of the action by means of 
tself-Iove ; and oveu ehildrcu are capable of Ending out even the 
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least trooe of a mixtnre of spurious springs of action, m which 
cnse the action instantly loses all moral worth iu iJieir eyes. 
This capacity for good is admirably cultivated by adducing the 
example of even good men (good as regards their confonutty to 
law), and allowing one's moral pupils to estimate the imparity 
of many maxims from tho actual springs of their actions ; (m) 
and it gradually passes over into the oharaoter, bo that Huiy 
simply uf itsoLf oommenoea to acquire considerahle woigbt in 
their hearts. But to teach them to fiilmire virtuous actions, 
however great the Haerifloo they may cost, is not the right way 
to maintain the feeling of the pupil for moral good. For how- 
ever virtuous anyone may bo, all the good he can ever do m 
only duty ; and to do his duty is no moro than to do what is in 
the common moral order, and therefore docs not deserve to be 
admired. On the contrary, this admiration is a lowering of our 
feoliog for duty, as if obedience to it were something extra* 
codinary and meritorious. 

There is, however, one thing in onr soul wliich, when we 
take a right view o[ it, wo cannot cease to regard with the 
highest astonishment, and in regard to which admiration is 
right or even elevating, and that is the original moral capacity 
in us generally. What is that in us (we may ask onraelves) by 
which we, who ore constantly dependent on nature by so many 
wants, are yet raised so far above it in the idea of on original 
capacity (in us) that we r^ard them all aa nothing, and our- 
selvea u unworthy of existence, if we were to indulge in their 
Mttisfoctiou iu opposition to a law which our reason autborita- 
tivelj- prescribes ; although it is this enjoyment alone that can 
make life desirable, while reason neither promises anything nor 
threatens. The importance of this question must bo deeply felt 
by every man of the most ordinary ability, who has been pre- 
viously instructed as to the holiness that lies in the idea of duty, 
but who has not yet ascended to the investigation of tho notion 
of freedom, which first arises from this lav ;' (&7) and even the 
incomprehensibility of this capaoity, a capacity which proclaims a 



■ That ths eosceptioD of frerdoiD of tho •betive will does not pnewlB Uu 
oaoMiouucu of the moral law ia us, bat b soly iafvrmi fnua tbo dotor- 
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Divine origin, must rouso his spirit to CDihusjasm, and sirengUiena 
it for any sacrifices wbioli respect for tliis duty may impofto on 
him. The frequent encitement of tbis feeling of the sublimity 
of a man 'a moral cocistitution is especially to bereoommeodedas 
a meaus of awaltiug moral sentiments, since it operates in direct 
opposition to the innate propouaity to porvort the springs in the 
maxims of our elective wilt, (5«) and tends to malce unconditional 
respect for tlio law tho ultimate condition of the admission of all 
maxims, and bo restoroa the original moral subordination of the 
springs of aotioD, and the utipucity for good in. the human heart 
in its primitive purity. 

But is not this restoration by one*s own strength directly 
oppoHoii to the thesis of the innate oorruptiou of man for every- 
thing good ? Undoubtedly, as far as concoivability is ooncemed, 
that is to say, our dificei-umtnt of its possibility, just as with 
everything which has tu be regarded as an event iu time (ufaange), 
and as surh necessarily determined by laws of nature, whilst its 
opposite must yet be regarded aa possible by freedom in acoord- 
nnco witli moral laws; but it is not opposed to tho possibiUtyof 
this restoration itself. I'or if the moral law commands that we 
ahali DOW be better men, it follows inevitably that we aUo can be 
better. The thesis of innate evil has no application in dogmaiie 
morality ; for its precepts contain tho very same duties, and con- 
tinue iu the »aine furco, whether there is in us an innate pro- 
mi nsbilily of our win bf tbis I:*w, u ao uncoudillooal oommancl, aiiyon* 
may readily 'hb O0Dvinc«d (57) by a^ldiig himaeir whether he is immediately 
ceitDiD of B. I'ttoilty euubliug bim by tlrmness of purpose to overcome evwy 
motive to traiiftgresHioii liowiver puwerfiit (P/ialan't tic«t inip*rtt tU tu 
Faltus, ft admotv dicUt perjuria tauro), ErcrjODC must confcn tfant A«do« 
not know tchelfier III such n van- bewould Q4it b« shakes in tii« purpoae. N«ret^ 
thokss, duty CDmniaods him nnconditionaUy ; thou thalt rcmitin true l» it; 
nud hcuci.' hu justly eoneiuda Lkmi hu inust also be ohlt, aud Itiut accordingly 
hilt will is free. Tho»c who fallaciously represioii t liiin iusfirutable jirtipcrtj 
as quite cnroprehpn-tible create an ilhisioQ by tha word iJftemiinivm (1Jl« 
ftn'«is Umt ttic vleutive will is delsrmi rifd % iiitrrnul Kiiflidrat rvaaoiu), M 
if the diftlrulty ci>n<(t«t«d in rcoonoilmg this with freedfliu, which no one 
•uppoBCB ; the difSffiilty in, itav predclevminitm, by wbicL roluatory nctions 
as events have their d«t«inuniiig oauiea in prt^editiff (I'mc (which witJl what 
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pensity to tranngr^wton or not, Iii the culture of morality thi« 
thesis has more si^^Bcance, but stUl it meaiiB do more than tbiB, 
that in the moral cultivation of the moral capacity for good 
created in us, we cannot begin from a natiual state of iuno- 
<!enoe, but must start from the suppoBition of a depravity of the 
elective will in assuming maxims that are contrary to the origi- 
nal moral capat;ity, and, since the propensity thereto is inoradi- 
<uible, with an unceasing effort agaiust it. Now, as this only 
leedB to a progress in utfimium from had to better, it follows 
that the transformation of the disposition of a bad into that of 
a good man is to bo placed in the change of the supreme inner 
principle oi all his maxims, in aeoordanoe with tho moral law, 
provided that this new principle (tho now heart) bo itself immu- 
table. A man cannot, however, naturally attain tho conviction 
[that it is immutable] , either by immediate cousciousness, (m) 
or by tho proof derived from the coarse of life he has hitherto 
pursued, for the bottom of lua heart (the subjective first princi- 
ple of his maxims) is inscrutable to himself ; but unto the path 
that leads to it, and which Is pointed out to him by a funda- 
mentally improved disposition, he must be able to fiope to arrive 
by his OK-n efforts, since he ought to become a good man and 
<an only be esteemed morally good by virtue of that which can 
be imputed to him as done by himself. 

Now reason, which is naturally diainoUned to moral efiort, 

it contain! ii oo longer in oar power), eui Im oonniteat vJtlt freedon, bj 
wbich both tho aotioo jtseli aad it* opposite muat bo ia tbo power of tbo 
subject ftt tho moment of iU taking plaoc ; thu ia what men mmt to diKeni 
and never will 1m Mc to dUcem. 

There ii do diffiooltj' in reoonoiling the oono^tioa ntj^t^dum with th» 
idM of Ood as K ftetettary heiof^ ; for freedom doM DOt ooiui»t in the oon- 
tiagcae; of tbo actiun (thuL it ie not d«t«rmEiNd by roaoou at all], that », 
not ia indetcrminiiro (that it mu>t bv equally pocuible for God to iJu good or 
«tU, if hia aotioB ia to be colled fre«), but in abwluto apontonoity, whieh 
■lona ia rndanKored by predtterminiani, which placca Hit det^t mining prin- 
ciple of tbc uclion in jtree^itng timt, w tlMt the action ia now no longer in 
my power, but in the iiaoda of nature, uid I am irmiBtibly dvlerminad ; 
and aince noeoMioa in tioM ia not to be conceived in Qod, thia difficulty 
disappoara. 
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opposes to tliis expeotntion of Belf-improvemont atl sorts of cor- 
rupt ideas of religion, undfr the pretext of natural impotence 
(among which is to ho rockonod, attrihuting to God Himaolf the 
adoption of the principle of happiness as the supreme condition 
of Uifl commands). Now wo may divide all religions into two 
fllaases — famur-seeking religion [more worship), and moral reli- 
gion, that i», the religion of a good life. By the former a man 
either flatters himself that God oan mate him eternally liappj 
(by remission of his demerits), without his having any need ta 
Itecome a brtier man^ or if this dues uoi seem possible to him. 
that Gad can tmike him a hetier mrtn, without his having to do 
anything in the matter Hmself except to wji/r for it; which, as 
heforo an aJl-seeing being asking is no more than icu/iing, would 
in fact be doing nothing; for if the mere wish were sufficient, 
every man would he good. But in the moral i-eligion fond 
omongat all the public religions that have over oxiatod tho 
Christian alone is moral) it is a fundamental principle that 
everyone must do as much as lies in his power to become a 
better man, and that it is only when he has not buried his 
innate talent (Jjuko xix. 12-16), when he has used the original 
capacity for good so as to become a better man, that he oan 
hope that what is not in liia power will be supplied by a higher 
co-operation. But it is uot absolutely necessary that man should 
know in what this co-operation cnnsistji ; (oo) perhaps it is even 
inevitable that if the way in which it happens had been revealed 
at a certain time, di£Feront men at another time should form 
different conceptions of it, and that with aU honesty. But then 
the principle holds good : " it is not essential, and therefore not 
necessary for everyone to know what God does or has done for 
his salvation," but it is essential to know triiat he himwl/hat 
tio in order to bo worthy of this ossistanoe.' 
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' [ThwG ia appanded ia the wigiual a Inng note [first ad'Jed in the aoocnul 
edition) on tli« rolnlion between tha preceding gtncrul rtumrk and the eor- 
reiponditi^ reniurlu appendt-d to the other three ^ecliuns of the Vhilosophi^^t 
Theatti of lioligion. As these seotiotis are not here triLDalat«d, tho not^ hot 
buen omitted, 1 
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I.— ON A STJTPOSED RIOHT TO TELL LIES FROM 
BENEVOLENT MOTIVES.' 



lir the work called J^anet, for the year 1707, Part VL No. I, on 
Political Iteantioiui, by Denjamitt Conttant, the following pnaaage 
occur», p. 123 : — 

" The moral principk* that it i» oiio's duty to spvak the truth, if 
it wore takcQ singly and uncondittonHlly, would mnko all society im- 
po«ibU\ We hare the proof of thia in the vury diri'ct consequences 
which haTo been drawn from this priociple by a GL'rmon phllOAO- 
pher, who goes so far iis to affirm thut to t^'Il a fulM'hood to a murderer 
who asked us whether our friend, of whom he was in pursuit, hud not 
taken refuge in our hi.'U»i', would b* a crime."* 

The Frem-h philusopher opposes this principlo iu the following 
manner, p. 124 : — *' It i« a dutj* to toll th« trath. The notion of duty 
is Lnsvpamblf from tlie notion of right. A duty is whtit in one being 
correitpoadft to the right of another. Where there arc no rights there 
are no dntie«. To tell th<? truth then is a duty, but only towurda him 
who bas a right to tlie truth. But no man has a. rif;ht to a truth, 
that injurcB others." The vpZnvv f <^£oc here lie* in th« statement 
that " To tell lAt truth it a duljf, but only toteards Aim wh« Am a right 
to th» truth." 

It i« to bo remarked, Qrrt, that the cxprearion "to hare a right to 
the tmth *' is unmeaning. We should rather aay, a man has a right 

' fRoscolamz, rol. Tii., p. Mb, Tha EMajr waa publUli«d in ■ Berlin pariodiol 

is mi.} 

■ ■* J. D. MichaeUs, in Gouiagsn, propauDilKl the mna Mnagv opinioD «v«i 
b«lore Kant. Thut Kant is Uw pkilouf bar bar* nfomd to, 1 hare been laforaMl 
by tfaa nilbor of lUs wgik biaMlf."— K. V. CaXHaa.* 

" I kpnbj adnul tfaa 1 k»« raaDjt taid thb ia mhm plac* vbicfc t nanM no* roEotlKl.— 
I-Kakt. 
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to hid own trvthjuln*$» (vmuita*), that U, to mibjectiTe truth in M« 
own person. For to hare a right ybjectiTely to truth woulii nioan 
th&t, BK in mmm and tuttm gcQcruIly, it depends qd his will whuthcr a 
given Btatemeut lihaU be trae or lolie, which voold produce a singular 
loglo. 

Kow, thejirat question ia whether a man — in caaes where he can. 
not ovoid answering YtM or !Ko — hiu th« ri^/ht t« be iintTUthful. The 
Mcond qurstjon ih whether, in order to prcrent a misdeed that 
tbTeat<i]!t htm or wino one else, be is not actually bound to bo 
untruthful in a certain statement to whiiiJi &ji unjuGt compolnon 
forces him. 

Truth ID utterance* that ciuiiiot be avoided is the fonnai duty of 
a man to everyone,' howtvcr grrat the disadvantage thut may arise 
Irom it to him or any other ; and allhough by making a false state- 
ment 1 do Do wrong to him who unjustly compels me to speak, yei I 
do wrong to men in general in the moat ejscntial point of duty, M 
thut it inoy be ciUlt'd a lie (tbougb not In tht* juriet'a sense), that is, 
so far as in me liea 1 cause that declarationa In general tind no eredit, 
and hence thut nil rights founded on contract should lose their force ; 
and tliia is a wrong wliich in done to manlcind. 

If, thvn, wu dehne a lie mt-rely us an intentloQalty falae declaration 
towiirds another mim, we need not add that it mu.*t injure another; 
afl tlie jurists thiiilt proper to put in their definition {aundaeiuM Mt 
JalaiUquium tn prajudt'dum iiltfriKi), For it always injures another; 
if not another indivifhial, yet muuldud generally, since it vitiates the 
source of justice. This beuuvoluat lit) "t^y, however, by aceidtnt 
(fdtujt) become punishable even by dvil laws; and that which esci^M 
liability to puniidtroeut only by aceidetit may be eonJemnod as a 
wrong even by ultemiJ lawa. For instance, if you have iy a ttt 
hindere-d a man who i» even now pknning a murder, you are legally 
responsiltle for all thu consequences. But if you have strictly wlhvred 
to the truth, public justice can find no fault with you, be the unfold 
aeen eonoequence what it may. It is possihlu that wliilst yon have 
honcfttly answered Ym to the murderer's question, whether hia in- 
tended victim vi in the hou»e, the latter may have gone out nnob- 



' I ilo not ivui>i licru to prmi Uiin girini^igile M f ar a> to say Utat " filwteod ii ■ 
violatiou uf duty la oiiu't! oulf." Fur this pHoeiple bslongi to fiUuos, and hen wa 
Are Bpbiking only of a dutyaf juitice. £Lhicji look in this tnaa(i«iBMii only to Ui« 
KprtAleutieti, the roproadi of wMch the liitr dinwi on binudf. 
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wt have eooM in the way of the murderer, and the 
K?e not "been doae ; vh«r<>ai«, if yan lie<l and said he 
was not in the hotuc, and he had really gone out (though unknown to 
you) >o that the munlen-r met him us he went, and executed his pur- 
pose on him, then you nii|;ht with justice he hccubciI iu the cau»e of 
his death. For, if you had spoken the truth as well an you knew it, 
perhaps the murderet while aeeking for his enemy in the house might 
have h^wQ caught by neighbours coming up and the deed been pre> 
rented. Wlioever then Ml* a /<«, however good his intention* may 
be, murt answer for the oonfuquenc^'R of it, even before the fivil tri- 
bunal, and mucit pay the penalty for them, however unforeoeen they 
may have been ; because truthfulncsH is a duty that must be regarded 
as the basis of all duties foondcd on contract, the laws of whicli would 
bo rendered nncertain and uftelcas if even the luuat exception to tliem 
wore admitted. 

To he truthful (honest) in all declarations is thcn-forc a sacred unoon- 
-ditional command of if asoD, and not to bo Hmitcd hy any cxpediaucy. 

M. Constant makes a thoughtful and ^mnd runmrk nu tlio decrying 
of Rurh striot principles, which it is alleged loae thcmaelres in im- 
practicable ideas, and ore therefore to be rejected (p. 123): — "In 
uvcry case in which a principle proved to be true scemFi to be inappli- 
cable, it is hccaufic wo do not know the middle prineipU which contains 
the medium of xXa application." He adduce* (p. 121) the doctrine of 
t^ualit^ OB the first link forming the social chain (p. 121)^ " namely, 
that no man can bi; hound by any laws except those to the formation 
of which he hiLS contributed. In a very contracted society this prin- 
ciple may be directly applied and become the ordinary rule withont 
requiring any middle principle. But in a very numerous society we 
must add a new princtplo to that which we here state. This middle 
principle i«, that the indiriduaU may contribute to the fonnation of 
the laws cither in their own person "r by rfprft»ntatict». AVhoefor 
would try to apply the first principle to a numerous society withont 
taking in the middle principle would infallibly bring about its de- 
•truclion. But this circumstance, which would only show the ignoronoe 
or incompetence of the lawgiver, would i>rovo nothing against tho 
principle itaidf," He ronrludcs (p. 13d) thus: "A principle n>cag- 
nised as truth must, therefore, never be abandoned, however obvioualy 
lUngcr may eeeni to b« iovolvcd in it." (And yet tho good man 
himself absndoucd the unconditional |>rinciple of veracity on aceoont 
flf the danger t« aocifity, bccaoso ho coold not diseuTor any middln 
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prineiple vould »cn-c to prcrent thu danger; aiitl, in (ant, no nch 

principle is to be interpolated here.) 

R<?tainingthc nftmcii of the pcr»on«as thryhave btvii here bronRlit 
forward, "the Fr^uth philosopher" confounds the acUim by which 
one does hann (noe^t) to another hj telling the truth, the ndmixsion 
of which he cftunot avoid, with the action by which he does bim 
fffrottff {la4it). It was merely an accident {catut) that the truth of ihe 
Ktutiiniont did harm to the iahabLtant nf the houBC ; it wa« not a (rce 
deed (in the juridicial swise). Por to admit his right to require 
another to tvll a lie for his benefit would bo to admit a claim opposed 
to nil lav. £rery man has uot ouly u right, but the striotost duty to 
trutlifulnfsi* ill Htatemvats whlth he euunot avoid, whL'thcr they do 
liaiiD to himw^il or othL-ra, He Imunelf, properly npcakinK, doeJt not 
do harm to him who Butters Ua-rvhy ; but this harm ia cauted by acca- 
dent. For the mau in not fit-e ^^ cliootw, sinrc (if he must ^leok at 
all) veracity is an uncomlitional duty. The "German philoaophw" 
will therefore not adopt as his piineiple the propositio'n (p. 124) : "It 
ia a duty to speak the truth, hut only to him who hsH a right to Ikt 
truth," lirnt on account o( the obscurity of the expreawon, for trutfa IB 
not a poM«i«ion, the right to which can be granted to one, and refaccd 
to Another; and next and chiefly, because the duty of veracity {of 
which tilone we are speaking here) mokeB no distinetion betveon 
pervuiu towarda whom we have this duty, and towarda whom we may 
be free from it ; but is an uneondiUonal duty which holds ia all circniB- 
stancoB. 

Now, in order to proceed from a metaphyn'e of Right (which 
abetractB from all conditions of cxporicnec) to a principle of politic* 
(which implies thew notioas to cases of experienct;), and by moan*' of 
this to the solutioa of a problem of tlic latter in aC'Cordanc-o with tbe 
general principle of right, the philosopher will euunei»t« :— I. An 
Axivm, that is, iiu npodictically certain propusJUun, which [uUowt 
dii'octly fruui tlm ilufinition of external right (harmouy of the fr t tdom 
of each with the freedom of all by n nniverpal law). 2. A Pottulatf 
of external puhlie laic as tbe united will of all on the principle of 
tquatilift without which there eould not exist the freedom of all. 3. A 
prohltm: huw It is to be arrungcd that harmony may be maiiitiunud in 
a tKiciuty, LowcYLT lar^', en principles of freedom and etjualiLy (namely 
by meoiis of a ropresentattve !iystem) ; and tins will then bcoome a 
print-iple of thL- political syaiem, the eatabliBlmient and arrangement of 
which, will uontuin enactments which, drawn from practical know- 
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IwJro of men, >iavp in tirw only tho mMhsniKii of adminiM ration of 
jtutic<y, tind how thin is to be snitsbly carried out. Juatiro muKt nonr 
be tccommodatcd to tho political Hystem, but alwayH the political sys- 
tem to JQftticc. 

" A prinriple recognised as true (1 add, Twopaaed d priori, aod 
therefore npodictic) must ncrer be Abandoned, howorer obviooBly 
dtngiT may sri'm to bt- invoWcd in it," «y» tho author. Only hero 
wo roust not underf«tand the danger of doing harm (accidcnUiUy), butol 
doing wrong ; and this Tould happen if the- dnty of vcnt«ity, trhich ia 
quite Dnconditiomil, and con^titutos the su[^rcme condition of justice 
in ntteroQcus, wcrr made conditional and Kubordioate to otlior coun- 
derations ; and, although by a corbun lio T in fact do no wrong to any 
petBOD, yet T infringe thr prinriplo of JQi^ico in regard to all india* 
pcn«ably nepessary s,ViikfTtu'ulfi gtneraily (1 do wrong formally, though 
not materially ; and this is much wonu! than to rommit on injuitioo 
to any individual, because such a dt-cd duee not pn^suppoM^ any prin- 
ciplc Icatling to it in tht^ euhjcct. The man who, when atked whi'tht-r 
in the stat<.'mcnt he is about to make he intends to speak truth or not, 
does not reeciro tho question with indignation at the suspicion thnu 
expreascd toward'* him that he might be a liar, but who oaks permis- 
sion first to voQsider powblo cxoq>tJanB, is already a liar {in paifniid), 
UQC« he shows that he doi« not recognize renictty as a daly in itself, 
bnt roscTTcs ojCMtptions from a rule which in its nature dooa not admit 
of exceptions, nncc to do so would be wlf-oontradictory. 

All practical principles of jurtlec must contain strict tmtlia, and 
tho principles here colled middle principles can only contain the closer 
definition of their application to actual easM (according to tho ruloa 
of politics), fend never cxccptiona from thom, since exeoptiaw doitroj* 
the universality, an oceotint of which slonu tboy boar Gw lumw of 
principles. 



n.— ON THE BAYING "NECESSITY HAS NO LAW". 

Ta^n ia no eautu neetuilatii except in the caso whom an uncondi- 
ttonil duty conilicts with a duty which, though iwrbapa groat, is yet 
conditional; *,g. if tho quostion is about prceonring the State from 
disuter by betraying a p<;rson who xtanda towards another ia a 
idation auch as, fur example, that of father and ion. To aare the 
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State {rom harm ii an nncaoditional duty ; to Rare an individual [a 
OdIj a coitOitional duty, namely, providwl he has not been guilty o( a 
oriiae BjfslnBt the State. The information given to the autboritieB 
may be given with the j^atest reluotance, but it is given under pre*- 
tnin>, namely, moral aert'Sdity. But if u shipwn>rk(Kl mnti thnuta 
another from his plauk in onler to save bia oTm lif**, and it ia aaid 
that he hnd the right of nt>^^-ti8ity (i. «. physical DCiM^sity) to do m, 
this is wholly iaUn. For to maintain my own lift^ is only a conditional 
duty {viz. if it ran he done without crime}, bat it ie an unconditional 
duty not to tnlte the life of another irlio doeii not injure me, nay, doM 
not evrn bring me into peril of lotting it, Jlowcver, the tcachera of 
genera] civil right proceed quite conaistontly in admitting thia right 
of necessity, Por the soverc-ign power could not oonnect any puniil- 
ment with the prohibition ; for this punifihincnt would necessarily be 
di^&th, hut it would bo cin absurd law that woald threaten death to 
a mmn if when in dangrr he diil not voluntarily submit to death. — 
rroiH " i)fM ma^ in der Theorit riehttg *^y«. «■ *- «■" fi^BoteHkr-, viL, 
p. 211.) 

[The two cases here conaidored were probably suggested by Cicero^ 
who quotes them from Hccato, a disciple of Ptmiotiaa. — De Off. iiL 2$. J 
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REVIEW. 

"A most important contribuugu to the acieiilific tmtinenl of th* hornan wM. 
. . . Sifht and Tetteh if ootlung let* than an BzhauKtivo inquir}- inw the 
phfidotogtCiftt <uicl optical antKAle&ta ol ridual |iorcoptiaii. TIia spirit in whirli the 
tDquicy ia i-ondui-'tect is [tlie polemic cxvepted} entiiely philMopibic&l. A thorov^ 
muter of tho optical and mi>duuui>l principles iavalvvd, Mb. AbuottIuu addad 
diligent rcdCATch Into all tho moet recently ttcaricA rcs\tHa, and dooa not alloi 
a tingle manogmplL in a Ocmuui pnriodical to etcapa hiin/* 



From the LANCET. 

" In support of bi» argument, Mr. Aurott maluM iiM of tha UtMl !npc«f^ 
tneuts ia oplitlialiiiia ici«ncp, aud It U i-vidvnt tlat, thongli not in ths pnfaHfaD, 
he fau Bludied prafoucdly tho works of the moAt recent oUenrtra in this depart- 
nirnt, both Kngllsb and foreign. Wu kaaw uotliing more intatceting than the 
i'ar«<fu1 raitut<m trkich ha liiu mud* (in the tenth obspter) of the vholo body of 
evidence tlerivubl« from ro^orditd oasea of pvraoni bom blind, uad cared afttr 
coming to adult ago— n rertrion whioh was greatly ne«d('i1, an>l vhtf^h at<i>eanto 
tell Btrongly iti fnvour of ihe outhor'a viowa. , . . It is ceriiuQljr of grMt 
iniputtiiti'i^e Ibal it sliDuld hv cnrufully road bj all ; nod we can fairly promiae the 
student that be will at least tiud no unnocMnry difficulties thrown in bis way Ij 
obscurity of style. The e.utbor*e Ungxiage is always dear and good." 



I 



From a Review by Professor ULRICI, Rector of the University of Hufle, 
in the Zeitzschrift fur Philosophie. 

" Tho author dlsciuscn tho question with great aculeneai and a thorough knoV' 
ledge of both lh« p^ychoLogical and the physiological materials lor itt 
Ufl shows incontruTcrtibly how superficial and untcaablo aro tho expl 
given by MiM, Bain, ojid others, both of the far.t that wo aee singly with two 
eyes, and of the origin of our idotis oT citonslon. 



" He bUo muntaina, jusUj', thtt llto Eyo u, iy its orgsntutioii, much bott«r 
AtM than Touch, or the M-culIed muNCular iu<oiw, to ronrej the perccptiona of 
IgBTD, atKnuiaa, nognitude, wid duunu ; and L« prave* ihia hy «□ acciml» 
ual^ni of tba porchologiul flwta »lKtmg to ihe otsiutic structuiv of tLo eye utd 
Uu fuRCtioitfl of it5 parM — an siulj-itiii ^rineliig the notl thorough knowlMlgc. 
. Wv cah udI; recoaimuod bii oppoueate td ponder can-'rulljt Uicm dliKiu- 
■ioo!«, aa veil u hia rtonarlu on Touch and th« MiiKular Soiwo. . . . Th» 
iiiq,ume8 of tho author and thctr mulu an, in 1117 opinivn, aa importAnt orairi- 
butioo to the evidcDCA of thin [thnt th« poroi^ptiont of aeate on not the products 
of tfaa orgui* of aenie, &c., Iiut mutt be aacnhed lo the powen of •omvtfaing 
gftdiaJly dutiacl fmm the body]." 



From a Notice by M. GIRAUO-TEULON in the Annates 

d'0culi»liqu9. 

"Cd ouRBg* Ht, en tSbit, de U prenubro ik la denu^ pago, use rerendlc&tloii 
dea droila do robaerralion iod^pcoduite aur lea entnTca dc la m^lhode philoao- 
pbique : . . . Ua quMtioQa traitjaa at iUgaBimMit nt si judiciaaainMat par 
M. AsBOTT ... la lutlo ^u'il a TictomnagDWDi aouleona ooum laa asciraiwa 
thforiw." 
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I Ox Rrnal and Urixary Affec' 
TIOXS. With 12 Plates and I3z Wood- 
cuts. 3 voU. Svo. jCi- 4J. 6J. 
Tas Toxcae as ax Indicator of 
Disrasr - bcJog ibe LainbeUn Lectures 
delivered at the Roml Collc^ of 
I I'hr>iciaDS in March 1S8S. 8*0. 7/. &/. 

Dixon. — Rural Bird Life; Essays 

Ion Omitltol^^, with InsCruciions for 
Prwerving Ohjccls relating to that 
Science. By Chablbs Dixok. With 
45 Woodcuts. Ciown Sto. 5/. 

Dowell. — A History OF Taxatiox 
A\s> Taxes in England from r»s 
Earuest Times to thr Year 1885. 
Bj Stei'iien Dowkll, Aubtmt Solid- 
of Inlitail Revenue. Second Ediliuo, 
cvtEcd anil Altered. (4 vols. 8vo.) 
I^oIr. I. and !I. The Elialory of Toxntion, 
at/. Vols. Ill, and IV. The Hisloi7 of 
Tuei, 21/. 




Doyit— TiVff Official Bakosa 
OF Enclaxd. By JaVks E. 
Showhig ibc Succeuion, I>{|:iu 
Ofiices of enrj Peer from 1066 
Vola. I. to UL With 1,600 
Shields of Anns, Autographs, tct, 3 
4to. Ci- 5^. 

DoyXt.— Works by J, A. Doy. 

Feliow of All Soali CoUege, Oxford. 

The Engush in America: Vi 

GINIA. MdMrLANDy AND THE CAMOUX. 
Svo. 18I1. 

"Dis ExQLtSH IN America : Tit 
PuRtrAN CoLOXias. a toIk. 8*0. 36/ 

Doyle. — MicAff Clarke: his Stat 

rocnt ; wkh some Account of hU looa 
from HavMtl to Taunloa with Dacio 
S&xon In the Summer of i6S<h Abo 
the Adveniares that befell them dun 
the Western RcbcUion, aiid of tbci;j 
courie vritb Jaucc Duke of U 
Loid Grejr, and other Persotis of 
B7 A. Comas Dovit. Crowo 

Dublin UniTcrsIty Press Serifl 

(The) : a Sciks of Woiks oadenala 

bjr the Provost and Seoioc Fellows 1 

Trinity College, DuUin. 
Abbott's (T. K4 Cod« Rncriplus Oi^ 

CDsia of St. Mstdiew. 4lo> 2U, 
— Evaofdiorum Venlo AatI 

hieronfuJuutex cWioeUsienaDo(Onblil 

cnsi>. 2 volt, crown Svo. iM. 
Allman^ (G. J) Greek Crtomrtry froi 

Thalcs to Eadid. Svo. 101. 61/. 
Burnslde (W. S.) and Pantoa's (A. W. 

Theory of I^uaiioos. Svo. Ms. bd, 
Casey's (/aha) Sequel to EucIldS Uleaeoll 

Crown 8vol 3x. U. 

I Aoalylical Ceomctrr ol Ih 

Coiuc Sections. Ctoivd Svo. 7/. 6d. 
Davin't (J. r.) Eumcnides of jCsdnyln 

With Metrical Engli&li TnuulMion. Sn 

V' 
I^nhlin Tranxlalion* into (ifeeb and Lat{ 

Vcne. Edited by R. V. Tyrrell. Svg 

I2r. &/. 
Gnv»'s (R. P.) Life of Sir Wintaj 

Homiltoo. 3 vols. 151. each. 
Gnrm (R. W.} on Parabola, ElUpK, u^ 

HyperboliL Crown Svo, 6j. 
Holun's (W. K.) Medical J-angoase ol St 

Luke. Svo. \tt. 
Leslie's (T. C Clific) F.«ays in PoUticil 

Economy. Svo. lo*. fid. 
Macaliktet's (A.) Zooloj^y and Motplnl 

of Vertebrata. Svo. loi. fid. 
[CfHliniud ffn M 




PtnusHMO n Hkssas. ZtufGMAifs, GaaEW, &• Co. 



Dublin University Press Series 

(Thty—emtimut^. 

MuColUgh's (J&mes) Hathenuticsl and 

other Tracts. 8vo. 15^. 
Ma^iie's (T.) Pannenides of Plato, Text 

with Introduction, Analysis, &c. 8vo. 

71. 6J. 
Monck's (\V. H. S.) Introduction to Logic 

Crown Svo. y. 
Purser's (J. M.) Manual of Histology. Fcp. 

Sto. $j. 
Roberts's (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 

Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. Svo, $s, 
South^'s (R. ) CoTTcspondence with Caroline 

Bowles. Edited by E. Dowden. Svo. 14/. 
Thomhill's (W. J.) The ^neid of Vi^. 

freely translated into Engli^ Blank 

Verse. Crown Svo. Js, 6d. 
Tyirell's {R. Y.) Cicero's Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and II. Svo. each I2J. 
The Achamians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English Verse. 

Crown Svo. 2s, 6>/. 
Webb's (T. E.) Goethe's Faust, TransU- 

tion and Notes. Svo. I2r. M. 
The Veil of Isis : a Series 

<^ £ssa}-s on Idealism. Svo. lar. 6d. 
Wilkins's (G.) The Growth of the Homeric 

Poems. Svo, 6t, 

Edersheim. — Woxa-s by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim^ D.D. 

The Life and Times of Jesus 
THE Messiah. 2 vols. Svo. 2+1. 

Prophecy and History in rela* 
Tiox TO TUB AfBSSiAH: the Warburton 
Lectures, 1S80-1SS4. Svo. 12s. 

Ellicott. — Works by C. y. 
Ellicott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 
CojtitBXTARYOS St. Paul's Epistlss. 
Svo. 

I. Corinthians. i6j. 

Galatians. 8j. 6J. 

Ephesians. S;. M. 

Pastoral Fi'Istles. \os. 6J. 

PlIlLII>l>IANd,COLOSSIANS,andPlIILEUO:(. 
lor. &/. 

TlIESSALOSIANS. Js. &/. 

Historical Lectures on the Life 
OF Our Lord Jesus Christ. Svo. i2r. 

^Xi^S.—^fI^MOIR OF William Ellis, 
a.vo a.v Accouxt of h/s Cosdcct- 
T^AC/tiXG, Uy Ethel E. Ellis. With 
a PoriraiL Svo. 6s, 



English Worthies. Fcp. 8va h. 

each, sewed ; is. ba. each, doth. 
L>ARtY/N. By Grant Allen. 
Marlborough. By G, Saintsbury. 
Shaftesbury {I7u First Ear/). By 

H. I). Traill. 
Admiral Blake. By David 

Hannay, 
Raleigh. By Edmund Gossk. 
Steele. By Austin Dobson. 
BenJonson. By J. A Svmonds. 
Canning: By Frank H. Hilu 
Claverhouse. By Mowbray 

Morris. 

Erichsen. — Works by John Exic 
Erichsen, F.R.S 
Tme Science and Art op Sue- 
CBRY: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juria, Diseases, and Operations. With 
1,025 Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 481. 

On Concussion of the Spine, JVjtx- 
FOc/s Shoces, and other Obscure Injuria 
of the Nervous System. Cr. Svo, iQi. 6* 

Ewald. — Works by Professor 

Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Israbu 
Translated from the German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A. Svo. I2r. W. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. Svo, 
Vols. I. and II. 24^. Vols. III. and 
IV. 2Ir. Vol. V. iSr. Vol. VI. i6r. 
Vol. VII. air. Vol. VIIL with Indes 
to the Complete Work. i&i. 

Fairbaim. — Works by Sim W. 

Fairbaien, Baet, C.E. 
A Treatise ON Af ILLS AND MilL' 
work, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcats. 
I vol, Svo. 25/. 
Useful Information for Engi- 
KBBRS. With many Phtes and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols, crown Svo. 3IJ. 6d. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- 

GCAGBS, A Revised Edition of Ckoptm 
OH Langua^ anJ Familus ofSftttk. ^ 
F. W. Farrar, D.D, Crown Svo. 6t. 

Firth. — Our Kin Across the Sea, 
Hy J, C. FiRTii, uf Auckland, Nsw 
Zealand. Witha Prefnccby Mr. FroVDIL 
Fcp, Svo. 611. 

Fitzwy8:ram. — Horses and 

Stablbs. By Major-General Sir F. 
FiTZW\r.RAM, Bart. With 19 pa£efl of 
Illustrations. Svo. 5r. 



Wpc 



■Ictcher. — Chakactf.rs ih * Mac- 

BRiH.'' Extnu.-1«d ftoni * Siitdics of 
Sbikespcarc' By Gkokck FUTCilKRt 
I&47. CfowQ 8vo. 1*. 61/. 

'orbes. — A CovK^e. op Lhctukes 

O.v /iLRCTUKtrr, <i*livcre<l tiefoic the 

rSocietf of Arts. By CtOtiiZ FOKtIS. 
With 17 I tliul rations Crown 8to. 5>. 
onL— 7>/£ Theory AND Practice 
or AtaiKKr. By ihc Utc Horaci 
Ford. New Eiliiiun, tlioroughly Revised 
ftod Rewrittenhy W. Uiirr, M.A, Wiih 
ft Preficc by C, J. LoitGMAN, M.A. 
' F.S.A. Svo. I4i. 

Fox— TV/JE Eakly History of 

^Cititltuts yAMSS Fox. By the Right 
Hoa Sir C. O. TlttVELVA-N, BaiL 
UUary Edition, 8vo. t&. 
Cabinet Edition, a. Svo. 6/. 
rancis- — A Book ox AycuirG; 
vr, TtoiiKC on the An of Fishing hi cvctj 
branch; including full [lUuttated Ijst 
of S^mon Fli«ii. By Fka.m:i<i Francis. 
Pott Svo, Portrait ami Pkles, IV. 
Freeman. — The Historical Geo- 

^cRAPfir OF Hcitcpfc. By E. A. Frrk- 
MAK. With 65 Map. ivok Svo. 311.60!. 
'roude. — Wosks by /ames A, 
Fkoudm. 
TftS BlSrORY OF ESGLANDy froDfl 
Ihe Fall of Wolic)' to the Defcait of the 
Spanish Amuda, 

(^biaet Fifiiion, tavoU> cr. Svo, A. lu. 
Foptilai EdiUun, la vctU. n. Sro. j^a. 21. 

Shokt SrvntBS oy Grf.at Svb- 
ygcTS. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 24c. 

C^SAX : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

The Enoi.ish in Ireland in the 
EtGHreByrii CsxrvRY. 3 voU. ciowq 
8vo. iKi. 

Oceana; or, Encland and Her 

CciOV/ss. NVjib 9 IHustraliotis. Cran-n 

I Svo. 21. boarda. is. (td. doth, 
Tn£ English in the iVssr Indies; 
OK, TMS Bow Of UtrssKS. With 9 
Illustra lions. Crown Svo. 2/. boards, 
it. 6J. cloth. 
Tff£ Two CinsFS of Dvxboy ; 
or, an ItiUi Kortianceof the Ljuit Ccntuiy. 
_ Crown 8vM. 6/. 
^ TitoMAs Carlvls, a Histoiy of his 
^m Lil«, 179$ lo [S35. 3 Toh. Svo. 321. 
^ 1834 to iSSi. a vols. Svo. 321. 

Gairdner and Coats. — On the Zfis- 

■ BASES CLASSIFlKn BY THK XSCISTHAS' 

Cmnsxal as 7'.ises Mesbntbeica. By 
W. T. r.AHtDSER, M.D. L1-.D. ON 
TUB Pathology of Phthisis PulmO' 

LHaus. By JoobpiiCoais,M.D. With 
sS iilcEtrationt. Sto. iij. 6(f. 



Galloway. — The Fuxda-ventai 
PniyLfriss or CiisMts m rPitAcncdur 

TaUHUT by a A'JIK MttTMOD. By 
RoiieRTGAl.lx>WAY,M.R.I.A. Cc.8m, 

GaOOt.— JVOBKS BY Professob 
Ganot. TraiitUud by E. Anuxson, 

Ph.D. r.c.s, 
Elsmkntafy Treatise on Phy- 
sics. With S Coloured Ptatcs ud 9q 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. tji. 

Natural Pmix>soFHY foe Gsn^ 
sal Rbadbbs ano Yovng PBasoss. 
With 3 PUics, $18 Woodoil^, and 
AppcDdiji of Questions. Cr. Svo. 7'* ^! 

Gardiner. — Woeks by SAMOsti 
/iA»-soN Gardiner, LL.D. 

History of England, from tbe 
Aoocssion uf JaiDcs I. lo (he OnlbRsk 
of the Civil War, 1603- 1643. 10 rob 
crown Svo. pnce 6/. each. 

A History of the Grsat Ciyi, 
War, i64X-i64a (3 vol*.] VoL 1^ 
lfi43~i644. With 24 M;ips. Sva au 
Vol. 11. i644-t647. With 31 Mi^ 
Svo. a4x. 

GsxtoA.— Works by Six Alfbi 
Baking Gakkod, M.D. F.R.S. 

A TeEA TISK ON GOLT AND RHSff' 
MAricCCUT{iiUBVUATOtDARrillHTS^ 
Wiih 6 Plates, compriiing 3| Figtna 
(14 Coloured), and aj llluCntioiiu 
graved on Wood. Svo. 21s. 

The Essentials of Ma tesl 
Mbpica a.kd Therafbutics. Ne 
Ediiinn, revised am! adapted to the Ne' 
Fdition of the British PhatniBCopoaa, t 
Nestor TiiuitD,M.D. Cr. Svvi. i3#.6< 

Gerard. — Orthodox: a Novel. B 

Dorothea GEKAUX Crown Svo. 6r. 

GibbS. — England anh SovtA 
Afkica. By EumltndJ. GiBBS. Svo. 

Gibson— A Text-Book of Elemejt 

TABY ffioLocr. By R. J. Ha«v 
Gibson, M.A. With 192 niusttatioiM 
Fcp. Svo. 61. 

Godolpbin. — The Life of th, 
Kari. of Govowui?!, Lord High Tr«a 
surer i7oa-i7ia By the lion. Uuoi 
ElucpT, M.P. Svo. iJ/. 

Goethe.— ./^.<c.vA ANewTranslaiioi 

chiefly in Blsnk Verte ; with Introdui 
lion and Notes. By James Ad«v Bi*" 
Crown 8va. 6/. 
Faust. 'I"he Second Part. A N 

Transbilicwi in Verse. ByJ*«ES 
BtLt». Ciowf] Sto. fir. 




rUMUSHKD BY JliSSSOS. iMKlMAia, GjtsBir, &• Co. 



Gray. — ASATOMY^ DeSCRIPTIVB 
ANv Surgical. Bjr Hekky Gray, 
F.R.S. With 569 Woodcat Illustrations, 
a laiee nnmb« of which u<e coloured. 
Re-edited by T. Picksrino Pick. 
Royd 8vo. z6t. 

Green. — The Works op Thomas 
Hill GRSSlf, late Whyte's Professor of 
Monl Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nbttlesbip, Fellow of Balliol 
Collie (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II.— 
Philosophical Works. Svo. i6t. each. 
VoL III. — Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. Svo. 21 j. 

The Wirysss of God, ar'd Faith: 
Two Lay Sermons. By T. II. Gkben. 
Fcp. Svo. zj. 

Greville. — A Ioura'al of the 

Xb/gxs of Kixg Gsokgb IK AV.Vc 
William IK axd Qvse.v Victoria. 
By the late C. C. F. Greville, Esq. 
Edited by li. Reeve, C.B. Cabinet 
Edition. 8 vols. Cron'n Svo. f>t. each. 

Gwilt. — Ah Encyclopedia '• op 
Architscturs. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A, Illustrated with more than 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. Revised by Wyatt 
Papworth, Svo. 5v. 6d, 

Haggard. — IVorks by H. JUjnsR 
Haggard. 

She. With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Grxiffeniiagex and C. H. M. Kerr. 
Crown Svo. y, 61/. 

AlLAX QUATERMAIX. With 31 Il- 
lustrations by C. 11. M. Kekk. Crown 
Svo. jf. 6rf. 

Maiiya's /^F.rEA-GE ; OK, The II'ar 
OF THE Little Haxd. Crown Svo. 2j. 
boards ; 2j. &/. cloth. 

Coi.oHEL Ql'aritch, V.C. a Novel. 
Crown Svo. fn, 

Cleopatra: being an Arcount of the 

Fall and Vengeance of llarmachi^, the 
Royal Kgy|>tian, as set forth by his own 
hand. With 29 l-'ull-pagc Ilhi^trations by 
M. GreiETcnliacen and K. Caton W<.x>d- 
ville. Crown Svo. 6;. 

"HaigTtSL-VC&.—LlTERARVU'ORKERS; 
or. Pilgrims to the Tcmjilc nf Honour, 
By John Geori:e HABr.i{E,\vEs, M..A. 
4to. -ji. td. 

Harrison.— O.v tuk CKiuTio.y a.vd 
Physical Strl'cturr of the Kartii: 
an Essay. By John Thorniiii.l Har- 
bison, F.G.S. M.Inst.C.E. With 6 
Maps. Svo. 7f. M 



Harte. — Novels by Bret Harte, 
In the Carqoihez Woods. Pqj. 

Svo, ir. boards ; \s, 6d. cloth. 
Oh the jpROHTisR. i6mo. is, 
By Shore AND Sedge. i6mo. 11. 

Hartwig.— Works by DR,HARTWiG, 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. Svo, 

lOr. &/. 
The Tropical World. With 8 Plateau 

and 17a WoodcuU. Svo. lOr. 6d. 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 

8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. Svo. itu. 6d. 
The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo. lor. 6d, 
The Aer/ai, World. With Map, 

S Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. lOf. 6d. 

The following books are extracted from the 
foregoing works by Dr. Hartwig : — 

Heroes of the Arctic JIegions, 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3x. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wonders of the Tropica l Forests. 

With 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. as. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Workers Under the Groohd ; 

or. Mines and Mining. With 29 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 2/. cloth extra, ^t 

edges. 
Marvels Over Co r Heads. With 

29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2f. cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 
Marvels Under Our Feet. With 

22 Illustrations. Crown Svo. is, doth 

extra, gilt edges. 
DWF.LLF.RS IN TIfK ARCTIC REGIONS. 

With 29 Illustration!;. Cruwn Svo. 2J, td, 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Winged Life in the Tropics. 

With 55 Illustrations, Crown Svo. 2S. 6d. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Ear thquakes. 

With 30 Illuslraticms, Crown Svo. %t. 6J. 

cloth extra, gilt L-dgcs. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrationit. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Sea Monsters and_ Sea Birds, 

With 75 Illustrations. Crou-n Svo. as. ttl, 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 

1 17 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2f. 6J. cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation TreaT' 
MSNT OF Diseases op tiir Organs or 
A'BSFiRATiox, including Coniumptioa. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, H.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Appantu. Cr. 
Svo. I2f.&/. 



Haveloclc — MEirorss of Sfs 
I/KSRY Hav&lock, K.CB, By Joiix 
CiJVaK Makshuan, Crown Svo. y-i>d. 

Hearn. — The Cover NMsyr op Ekg- 

^L LAna ; irt Structure uA itt l>eveIopinent. 
^ By WlLUAH KDWAilS liKARN, Q.C. 
Svo. 1 6/, 

HtlxahoXXz. — WosKs sr Pro- 

tPSSSOR HELitHOLTZ. 
Oir THE Se.VSA TIOXS OF TOXS AS A 
PHVSKLOCIGAL BASti F0» THB T^aoRY 
OFAfUSiC. Royal Svo. zSj. 

Poput.AK Lectures on Scikktific 

SuitjirCTS, With 68 Woadcuts. 3 vols. 
Crown Svo. 15/, at scpuwUcly. 7/. 6d. Mch. 

HerscheL— CJc'T'i/A'jrj of Astro- 

PAVitr. By Sir J. F. \V. Hkrschkl, 
But M.A. Wiih rialcs nod Uiaenmt. 
Square crown Svo. txt. 

Hester's Venture: a Novel By 

the Autbot of 'Tlic AlcltCT tin Lys.' 
CrowD Svo. 2j, 6t/. 

ewitt — Tf/S DlAGXOSlS A!fD 
'JH£ATU&N7 OF DlSSMRSOF IVOMRX, 
^ lyCLUDlKG TUB DtAGlfOSlS OF PRgG- 

■ ifA.vcr. Hy GxAiLY Hewitt, M.D. 
^ With 311 ^igmvuiss, 8ro. 34/, 

•Higfiinson. — T//e jFrEKifootr 
L/HiiisCAfE : Poems txiA TrniuUtionx. 
\ By T)(OHA.<; Wentworth Hiogiksok, 
Colonel U.S. Army. Fcp, Svo. 5/, 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A- 

^ Frp.f.man, D.C.r* and kcv. William 

V IIONT. M.A. With Ma|» and Pluu. 

V Crown Sro. ^i. (if, eicli. 
LONDOH. By W. E. LoFTIK. 
EXSTBR. fiy K. .\. FR£EUAN. 

Bristol. By W. Hujrr. 
Oxford. By C ^V. Boasr 
CotXHESTSR. By E. L. Currs. 
C/jvguE For rs. By Montaou 

BUftKOtrs. 
Caruslb. By Mamdell Ck£i<^u- 

TO.S. 

Holmes. — A SrsrsM of Surcrrv^ 

Tbcotclieal and Practical, in TreatiMS by 
Tirioiu AullioiTL Edited liy TlMOTHTT 
I10U4ES, M.A. ftnd J. \V. HVLKB, 
F.R.S. 3 vols, royal Syo. £^ 4/. 

Hopkins. — C/iK/srrffs Coxsoler; 

a U'^ of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Kllicb lIonciNS. Fcp. Svol is. 6J. 

IHOwitt. — t'^JS/rS TO /iXMARJCABLE 
/'LACKS, OKI lUIls, Ualtlc-FicltU, Scents 
illuxtfAiive of Striking Tsisuen in Easlish 
History ajid I'octry. By William 
Ilawtrr. With 80 IlluEtra.tio[ucDg»vcd 
OD Wood, down 8vo. y. 



Hudson 8cCosse.—T/fE_/forjFet At 

OR ' iynSBi.AK]ifAlXULSS.^ By C T. 

Hudson. LL.U aad p. H, Goai^ 
F.K.S. With 30 Coloured utd 4 Un> 
colooicd I'Utn. [n ft VuK. 4I0. icv. 64 
each ; S)i|>plcin*fiit, I2r, 6^. Con^etc 
in 3 vols, with Suppkracnt, ^to. ^^4. 4*. 

Hullah-— Works sy/oH.y JIixlz^u; 
Course of Lectores o.v the ffis- 

TORY OF MODERfl Mi'SlC. Svo, Sf. 6i, 

Course of Lectures on the Tra» 
srriox I^moo of Musicai. ffisrORT, 
Sro. lot. 6d, 

Hume. — THBPmLosopHiCAL Worki 

OF Davw Hums, Edited by T. H. 
Green aad T. H. Gkosk. 4 vols. Sva, 
561, Or Kpusldy, Esutyx 3 vbU sSm, 
TrcatiM of UiUMn Nunnt. 3 voli. sSc 

Hurlbert. — Feaxce axd Her Hs^ 

PVBUc : a Record of Thir^ Seca ud 
Heard in the 'CeRlennial Year,' 1S89, 
By Wm. HutRV Kuu-DUT, Attlhor ol 
' Ireland under Coercion.' 

Hutchinson. — fJ^djTA-j ay LfbRAci 
G. HuTcm.vsoy. 

Crjcketis-g Sah's aho Stor/ss 
ConsistiD); of scrsps of tulTioe to diAi 
(chiefly QA points of crickcIiDg cajtste 
by one of ibem— of uws not thu] 
enough to but anybody, and of HocM 
picked up between Ihc iniiii^K Will 
rectiliae«r Illustrations by tbc AvUwi 
l6nio. It. 

The Record of a Sumau Sovu 

Fcp. Sro. 3j. W. 

Huth. — Thr Mareiags of J^mai 

/Ti.V, considerrd with respect 10 the Lai 
of NnlioRS, lh« Kesull of Fv]<crieuc<; 
and die Tfachingi of Biology. ^ 
Au'RCD H. Hum. Ru)-al3To, zu. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale o 

t!ic TcsfiaiU War in Germanr. By Autbot 
of ' Mailt:moisGllc MoH.' Cr. Sro. u. 6<£ 

Ingelow. — Works ev Jbax Ixgb- 

LOIV. 

roETiCAL Works. Vols. L and II 
Fcp. S?o. tzt. Vol. ni. Fcp. Svo. s*- 

LvRtCAL ASD Other Poems. S* 
Iccted from the Writings of JEA« 
Ingxlow. Fcp. 8vo. 2/. 61. clothphia: 
y. cloth eilL 

Irving'. — Physical aso Chkmjcai 

Stvoirs j.v Kocr-AfurAMO^PMiiv, 
bwej on the Thesis written fur (be D.Sc 
Degree in theUniventtyof London, tS&S 
By the Ker, A. IxviKG, D.ScLopj 
&10. v. 



PUAUSHBO BY AfSSSXS. LONGMAIIS, CMSSy, &• Co. 



[James. — 7>/« Lo.xa Wjute Modk- 

TJUS; or, a JouiDCf in Manchuria, with 
an Accoani of the History, Adminbtn- 
lion, ftiid Religion of (hit rjovina. By 
H. E. jAMHi, of Het Majesty's Itomltay 
Civil ^riYicc Wilh Illiulntions and b 
Map. I Tol. Svo. 24^. 

'Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jaxe- 

SOS. 

Legends of the Saints and Max- 
Ti'/is. With 19 Eiehingsiind 187 Wood- 
cuts, a voliu ji/, 6i/. 

LSCSA'DS OF THE MADOffXA^ the 
Virgin Mm; as ic[>r»ented in Sacral 
lod Legcndaiy Ait. With 27 Etchiogi 
and 165 Woodeuti. i loL at/. 

LSGEXDSOFTHsMoyASTlC OrOERS, 
With II Etdiiags and 88 Woodcuts. 

I vol. 21/, 

JilSTOs r OF THE Sa I'loUR, HisTypcs 
and Prceoraon. Completed by Lady 
Eastlakb. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 42/. 

JefTeries. — Field ajvd Hedgerow ; 
UuL Essays of Rickaru Jeri-'esjEs. 
Cc-iwn Svo. fij. 

Jenkin, — Papers^ Literary^ 
SassTSFic, fr"^. Byihehtc Fi.&KMiHa 
JRSKIN. F.R.S.S. t. & E. Edited by 
SmNrvCoLViN.M.A. And J. A. Ewing, 
F.R.S. With Mcmoii hy KOiiRKT Louis 
STSVRNSO.f. a vols. Svw, 32/. 

Jcssop.— /vaifi Lynch: a Talc of 

il;e CgitTorain Viiwyaid*. By Gboilce 
11. Jr^iwr. Cmtra Svo. 6/. 

Johnson. — Ths Patentee's Man- 

UAL ; a Tnalise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters PsleoL By J. JoHNSOS and 
J. H. JollNSON, 8vc, nw. 6(/. 

Joluiston.— ^ General Diction- 
AJir OP GsoGRAPar, DeKripiive, Pfayri- 
ol, SlAtistical, and Historical ; a com. 
plctc Cucitccr of the World. By Kcrru 
JoiiNsroM. Medium Sro. 421. 

Johnstone.—^ Short /ntroduc- 
I riox TO TUB Stvoy of Logic. By 

K Lauikkcs Jomkstonk. Ciovm Svo. 

Jordan. — Works by JV/j.i./aji 

ILjiiGHTON Jordan, F.R. G.S. 
2Ws Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 
Current! and Tide* and their CaiiMS. 
Svo. 311. 
75y« A/Eif pKiNcrpLssoF Natural 
Philosophy. With 13 pfalc*. Svo. aw. 
The Winds: an Essayin Illustralifm 
of the New Principles of Natural fhilo. 
■Dphy. Ctomi Svo. if. 
TitM Standard of Valob. Svo, 6/. 
- — - * 



Jukes.— Works by Andrew JoKi 

The New Man and the Etern4. 
LtPB. Crown Svo. 6/. 

The Types of GsNSsrs, C««| 
Sfo. p. 6tl, 

The Second Death and the Ri 

SrtrVTtOSOFALLTHSNQS. Crowo 8* 

The Mystery of the KiNCDOk 
Crown 8yo. 3j. && 

The Na mes of God in Hol y ScrU 
TVER: a Rert^ation of His NaMtc ai 
Rcbtioiuhi[H. Crown Svo, 41. 61^. 

Justinian.— The Institutes t 

?'VSTts-!AN ; Latin T«i, chiefly that 1 
luschkc, vrilh Englfth Introdnctiai 
TtuuUtion, Note*, and Stunaury. I 
TUOUAS C. SA.10AIIS, M.A. Svo. i8;i 

Kalisch. — Works by M. 2 

/CALfSCH, M.A. 

BiBLS Studies. Part L The Pn 

fhccic* of Ualaam. Svo. lO/. itd. Vt 
\. ThcBookofJooab. Svo. lOf. 6<l 
Commf.ntary on the Old Test* 
MK.\-T ; wiihaXcwTnuttlation. VoL 
Geneso. Svo. iS/. oi adapted fot I] 
Gcncnl Reader, lu. Vol. IL Eiodn 
l^r. DC adapted for the General Rends 
I2f. VoL IIL Lerilicus, Part L l%s. t 
adapted for the General R«adei, 8 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15/, ( 
adapted for the General Reader, S/. 

Hebreiy Grammar, ^Viih Eiei 
cixs. Pan L Svo. llr, &J. Key, { 
Pan IL 12/. &/. 

Kant.-— Works by Ihmanuel Kan\ 
Critique of Practical Keasoi 
and otubm wohss off tub tusory o 
£rMCS. Tnitdated by T. K. Abbot 
aD. With MeoMir aad Portrait. 8w 
1V.6A 

iNTRODCCTtON TO LOGJCy AND tH 
Essay on tub Mistaesh Subtili 

OF THB FOVR FiGVRBB. TrUUlated I 
T. K. Abbott. With NotM by S. 1 
Cotcridc^ Bvo. 6/, 

Kendall.— /r(}XJ» by May JCU 

DALt. 

From a Garret. Crown Rro. 6a 
Dreams to Sell/ Poems. Fqa 

Svo.6f. 
*Sl'ch /s Life'.' a Novel. Cnnri 

Svo. 6r. 
KilUck.^ Handbook to Mill*. 
SvsrtM or Logic. By the Rcr. A. II 
Kjllioc, M.A. Ctowo Svo. y. 6A 
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Klrkup. — Air Inquiry into Social- 
ism, By Thomas Kikkup, Authoi of 
the Article on ' SociaUsin ' in the ' Ency- 
clopsedia Britannica.' Clown 8 vo. $/. 

KolbC — A Short Text-book of 
Ikosganic Chsmistry. By Di. HtK- 
MANN KoLBE. Ttansbttcd from the 
Gennui by T. S. IIumfidce, Ph.D. 
With a Giloured Table of Spectra nnd 
66 lUastrations. Crown 8vo. ys, td. 

Ladd. — Elements of Physiolo- 
gical Psychology: a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By Georgb T. Ladd. 8vo. au. 

\ ,W"Ci — Works by Andrehf Lang. 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 

vols, crown Svo. 21s, 
CtrsTOM AND Myth; Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustntions. 

Crown Svo. jt. (xL 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8vo. 6r. 6d. 

Books and Bookmen With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Ci. 

Svo. 6r. dd. 
Grass of Par.vassus. A Volume 

of Selected Verses. Fcp. Svo. ts. 
Letters on Literature. Crown 

8va 6s. &/. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lasc. Fcp. Svo. 6^. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With numerous II- 
lustrations by II. J. Ford and G. P. 
Jacomb Hood. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Lauehton. — Studies in Na val 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A, Svo. lof. 6d. 

Lavigerie. — Cardinal Lavigerie 
AND Slavery in Africa, i vol. Svo. 

Lecky. — Works by W. E. U, Lecky. 
History of England in the 

Sightsrnth Century. 8vo. Vols. 

I. &II. 1700-1760. 36/. Vols. IIL 

&IV. 1760-1784- 36*. V0IS.V.&VI. 

1784-1793' 36^- 
The HisTORYOF European Morals 

from Augustus to Charlbmagnb, 

3 vols, ciown Svo. its. 

History OF the Rise and Inflv- 
siKR OF TUB Spirit of Rationausm 
w Europe, 3 vols, crown Svo. t&. 



Lees andClutterbuck.— ^. C. 1887, 

A Ramblb in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lkes and W. J. Cldtterbock, 
Authors of 'Three in Norway.* With 
Map and 75 Illastrations from Sketches 
and Photc^ntphs by the Authors. Crowa 
Svo. 6f. 

Lewes. — The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Tbales to Comte. % 
Gborgi Henry Lewks. 2ToU,Svo.3xt. 

Light through the Crannies.— 

Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Crown 8vo. ti. 
sewed ; is. 6J. cloth. 

Lindt — Picturesque JVejv Guinea. 
By J. W. LiNDT, F.R.G.S, With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustiations, 410. 
4«. 

Liveing.— Works by Robert Life- 
iNG, M.A. and M.D. Cantab. 

Handbook on Diseases of thb 

Skin. Fcp Svo. 5/. 
Notes on the Treatment of Skin 

DisbaSbs. i8mo. y, 

Lloyd. — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H, 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo. lOr. 6J, 

Lloyd. — The Science of AgricvL' 
TURB. By F. J. Lloyd. Svo. I2r. 

Longman. — History of the Ltrt 
ASD Times of Edward III. By 
William Lohghan. 3 voU. 8vo. 281. 

Longman. — Works by Frederick 

W, Longman^ Balliol College, Oxen. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 2s. &£ 

Frederick the Great and the 
Sbvbn Years' War. Fcp. Svo. zs. U 

A New Pocket Dictionary or 
TUB German and Sngush Lan 
CUAGRS. Square iSmo. zi. 6<i. 

I^ngman's Magazine. Published 

Alonthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols. I-I4t Svo. price y, each. 

Longmans' New Atlas. Political 

and Physical. For the Use of Schooli 
and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 
Quarto and 16 Octavo Maps and Dif. 
grams, besides Insets and 16 Quarto 
Plates of Views, &c. Engraved and 
Litht^raphed by Edward Stanford. 
Edited by Geo. G. Chisholm, M.A. 
B.Sc Imp. 4to, or imp. 8vo. I2t. 6d> 



igmore. — IVokks by Saxcsoy- 
GsysRAL SiK T. LoycMOKE. 
}uysuoT /NyufiiBs ; their Hisloty, 

Chancleratie Feaiuro, CnmftlicAtioiU, 
lad Ccacnl TiealmcnL With 58 Illai- 
tntioM. 8to. 3if. 6^ 
VUS iLLGSrKATED OptKAL MaN- 
VAL; or. Handbook of Initracliont for 
lh« Guidance uf Surgeons in Toting; 

enaiiiy and Range of Virion, and in 
tilinjfiiisbicg and deding with Oplic&l 
Defvcti in U«neral. With 74 Drawing* 
and L>iagnins. Svo. 14/, 

Loudon. — Works 8yT. C. Loudok, 

F.L.S. 
EyCYCLOPyKDiA OF GAKDRNltrG. 
Wiib 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 31/. 

iyCVCLOPAtD/A OF ACRtCULTORB ; 

the Laying-out, InprovcmoDt, and 
HamgetDcnt of Landed Property. With 
1,100 WoodcDU. Sto. 3ir. 
tyCVCtOFMDlA OF Plasts ; the 
Spcdlic Chancier, he. of all Plants found 
in Great llritain. With 12,000 Wood* 
cats. Svo, 421. 

■ubbock. — The Origih op Ciyiu- 

XATIOS AND THaPsiilinVB CoNDITtOS 

OF Afjy. By Sii ). Lubbock, Bart. 
~[.P. r.R.S, With UluMiaiioDt. Sra, 

!. — The AvnistOGRAFNY of a 

StAffDiiK. l!y EtiNA Lyall, Akithoi 
of 'DouoTan,* "W« Two,' &c. Fcp. 
Siro. \i. sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 

Uted from the Gemun by Mia C 
WirfKWORTH. Fcp. Svo. 5/. 

Macaulay. — Works and Life of 
Loud Macaulay. 

fflSTORY OP EkGLAKD FROM THE 
Accsssio.v op Jaurs the Srcomd : 
FopulsT Ediiioa. 2 vyh. ciown 8to. 5/. 
Student's Ediliun, s T0I&. ciown Sto. iZf. 
I'coplc'k Fxliiion, 4 volt, crown Svo. l6f. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 voU. pott Svo. 48/, 
Library Edition, 5 volt. Svo. £4. 

Critical ahd Historical Essays, 
tfifA Lavs 1/ Anci&KT Home, in i 
TolQmei 

Popubi Edilion, crown Svo. 3j. 6J. 

Ailborised Edition, crown Svo. ar. 6J. or 
p. 6ii. gill cdgct. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 
Studcat't Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 61. 
People's Editioo, 2 vols, crown 8to. St. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. po>l Svo. 141. 
Library Edition, 3 voU. Svo. 36/. 

IC<pfr/MMi/«<fr». 




Macaulay— W7*A'^ and Ltfb qft^ 

I.oszt A/ACAVLAr—t^tthmitil. 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6J. each sewed, ii. each 
AddtMO aod Walpole. 
Fredetkk the Great. 
Crokcr's fioswcU's Johnson. 
Ilallim'i ConUitutionat Hisuuy. 
. Wanen llastinci. (3^. sewed, 61^ cl' 
The Earl of ChBiham (Two Euayi). 
Kankc and GUd&ioite. 
Milton and Machiavclli. 
Lotd Bacon. 
Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dranulists «4 
the Restoration. 



The Essay on Watren Hastinp aniMitated 

by S. Malxs, If. 6>/. 
The Ewny on Lotd Clive annouted br 

H. Coi;ktuoi>e Bowu, U.A. v. 6d. 

Speeches: 

People'* Edition, ciown Svo. Jr. €ti. 

Mjscslla.vpods IVXITJKCS: 
People's Ediliun, I vol. crown Svo. 41. 6J. 
IJbiary Edition, x vols. Svo. 3lt. 

Lavs of A.fciEyrRoMS, <^. 
IlluMrated \rf G. Schsif, fcp. 410. l<u. 6J. 
■ Bijoa Edition, 

iSmo. 3/. 6d, gik top. 
Popular Editioa, 

fcp. 4tn. 6>/. «ew«l. If. cloth. 
Illusuaicd by J. R. WcggeUn, crown 8*0, 

V. 6J. doth estn, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, poet Svo. y, 6J. 
Annouted Edition, (cp, Svo. l/. «ewed I j. 6tL 

cloth, or ii. 6tf. cloth extra, gill edges. 

Miscellaneous IVritings axo 
Sfssches : 

Popolar edition, j toL crown Svo. 3J, 6d, 

Stndcni'i Edition, in I vol. crown Sto. 6r. 

Calnnct Edition, loclgdinc laiUan Peml 
Code, l^ys of Ancicni Kone, and Mis- 
ceUaneoDi Poctns, 4 vob. poM Svo. 241, 

Selections from ths Writincs 
OF Lord Macavlat. Edited, with Oc* 
caiioaal Notes, by the Kichl Hon. Sir 
G. O. TnvKLTAM, But. Crown Svo. 6t. 

Complete • Worxs of Loro Mac- 

AVLAY. 
Library Edldao, 8 voU. Svo. /c. Jj. 
Cabtiwt Edhion, 16 voli. poai Svo. /4. t6i. 
TttE Life and Letters of ZvRtt 

Macavlay. By the K^ht Hon. Sit 

C. O. T»lVn.YAX, Bart 
Popular Edition, 1 t^A. ciown Svo. u. M 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo^ &i. 
Cabinet Edition, a vols, poat Svo. lU. 
Library Edition, z vols. Svo. 36^. 
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Macdonald. — Wojtics by Gbosgb 

MACDOJfTALD, LL.JD. 

Unspokbh Sermons. First and 

Second Series. Crown Svo. 31. 6A each. 

Third Series. Crown Svo. "js. && 
The Miracles of Oor Lord, 

Crown 8ro. 3/. f>d. 
A Book of Strife^ in the form 

OF Thb Diary of an Old Soul: 

Poems. i2mo. 6s. 

Macfarren.— Works bv Sir G. A. 

Macfarren. 
Lectures on Harmony^ delivered 

at the Royal Institutioo. Svo. I2f. 
Addresses andL ectures, delivered 

at the Royal Academy of Music, &c, 

Crowe Svo. 61, 6d. 

Madeod,— ffojiATi by Henry D. 
Macleod, M.A. 
The Elements of Banking. 

Crown Svo. ^s. 
The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. Svo. i3/. VoLII.i4f. 
Tub Theory of Credit. 2 vols. 
Svo. Vol. I. 7t. 6ii. 

[Vol. 21. intheprett. 

McCulloch. — The Dictionary 

OF COMMSaCB ANO CoUlSBKCTAL NAVI- 
GATION of the late J. R. McCulloch, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Infonnation by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
medium Svo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 63J. cloth, or fas. strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

McDougall. — Memoirs of Francis 
Thomas McDoUGALL, D.C.L.F.R.C.S. 
sometime Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak, 
and of Harriett c his Wife. By her 
Brother, Charles John BuNYON, Svo. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 

Modem Rome. By the Author of * The 
Atelier du Lys.' Crown Svo. 2^. 6d. 

Mahafiy. — A History of Clas- 
sical Greek Litbraturb. By the Rev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. iCrown Svo. 
Vol. I. Poels, 7j. W. Vol. n. Prose 
Writers, 7/. 6</. 

Malmesbury. — Memoirs op an 
Ex-Ministbr: an Autobiography. By 
theEarlofMALM£SBURY,G.C.B. Crown 
Svo. Js. &/. 

Manning. — The Temporal Mis- 
stONOF THB Holy Ghost ; or. Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E, Manning, 
D.D. Caidinal-Aichbishop. Crown Svo. 
&. &/. I 



Manuals of Catholic Philosopbj 

(Stonyhurst Stria): 
Logic. By Richard F. Clarke; S. J. 

Crown Svo. 51. 
First Principles of Knowlmdcb. 

By John Rickaby, S. J. Crown Sva 51. 
Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 

Natural La**). By Joseph Rickabt, 

S.J. Crown Svo. 5^. 
Natural Theology. By Bernard 

BOEDDER, S.J. Crown Svo. 6f. W. 
[Nearly naJy. 

Psychology. By Michael Mahes, 

S.J. Crown Svo. 6j. 6d. [I^eparimg. 

General Metaphysics. By Jomr 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo. 5*. ■ 

[Preparu^. 

Martin. — Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astroxomy. Compiled by Stiff- 
Commander W. R. Martin, RN. 
Sanctioned for use in the Royal Nan 
by the Lords Commissicmers <k the Ad* 
miralty. Royal Svo. iS;. 

Martineau — Works by Jamu 

Martineau^ D.D. 
Hours of Thought on Sacxbb 
IHINGS. Two Volumes of SennooL 
3 vols, crown Svo. "js. 6d. each. 
Endeavours AFTER the Christias 
Life, Discourses. Crown Svo, ^s, U 

Matthews. — Pen and Ink. Pqws 

on Subjects of More or Less Importance. 
ByBRANDERMATTHEWs. CrownSvo,5f. 

Maunder's Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury, Edited 
by W. U R. Cates. New Editics, 
with Supplement brought down to 1889^ 
by Rev. Jas. Wood. Fcp. Svo. 6r. 

Tseasurv of Natural History; 

or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. F^ 
Svo. with 900 Woodcuts, dr. 
Treasury OF Geography, Phyacal, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Politiol. 

With 7 Maps and 16 Plates, Fcp. Svo. fe 
Scientific and Literary Diju- 

SURY. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 
Historical Treasury: Outlines^ 

Universal History, Separate Historisif 

all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sx G. 

W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. Svo. 61. 

TREASURY of KnOIVLEDGB AJO 
Library of Rsfbrrncb, Comprisie 
an English Dictionary and Grammi, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical DiclioDiiJ^ 
Chronology, I^w Dictionaiy, &c. F^ 
Svo. 6s. 

\C<miinuedo» nactfagu 



[aucder's Treasuries— ^Mf/vMAi'. 
Tjv^ TjiS.isuxy OF Bible Know- 

tMDGS. it/ lb< Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Map*. 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
eat& Fqi. Svo. 6y. ■ 
tB TjtgASVRY Olf BOTAtfY. 
Ediicd by J. Lindlbv. F.R.S. and 
T. MOOKK. F.I...S, Wilh 374Woodculs 
and 20 Steel Places. 2 vols. Jcp. 8vo. \2t. 

WQXitx.— Works av P. Max 
MOlles, M.A, 
\BiOGitAPHicAL Essays. Crown Svo. 
7/. W. 

\Szi.scTRiy Essays ox Las'goage, 

MmiOtOGY AND RSUGtON. 2 Tols. 
crown 8va I&. 
7TUXES ON THE SCJSNCS OP LaN' 
CtTAGS. 2 vol*, crovm Svo. i6f. 
[JWsss Lectuxbs on ths Sc/SNCt: 

OF La)KUACE AftO ITS PLACK IN 
GSKiftAt. Education, ildiveied x\ the 
Oxford Univcnicy Extenuoo Mc«tiac. 
1889. Crown Svo. is. 

Tjtdia, What Can it Tmach VsI 
A Coune tA Lcfturcs Jclircrecl befoK the 
Univcr*ity of Caunbridse. Svo, lu, ftJ. 

IiBBERT Lectures on the Ob/gin 

JJITD GkOWTH or XSUGtON, At UItu* 
tnted bjr th« KeligioDS of Isdu, Crows 
8va 7t. &/. 

Introduction to tub Sciencb of 
Xsz/GlONr Four LeclUKi dcli*cted al tbe 
Royal lo&tiluiion. Ciown 8-ro, yr, ^ 

Vatubai- Jf£L/c/oy. The GUTord 

L«ctUic*, ilclivctc'l tfcCorc the Univcnily 
o(GU»gowin 1SS8. Crown Hvo. id/. &/. 

Tub SciBJics OF Thought. Svo. 21 j. 

BlOCBAPHIKS OF WOBDS, AND THS 

IJfousOFTtlsABVAS, Crown Svo, 7/. 61/, 
A Sanskrit Grammas fob Bs- 
CiySKKs. New and Abridged Edilton. 
By A. A. MacDonklu Crown 8ro. tt. 

' May- — ThB CONSTtrOTtONAL IflS- 

TCRY OF England sincb tub Accas- 

ISJON OF GsosGs in. t76o-iS7a By 
tlie Rielii lion. Sir Thomas hK!lKI^K 
>tAv. K.C.6. 3 vols, crown Svo. iS/. 
death.— 'foffA-^ by THB Easl of 
Mbath {Lord Bra^tcn). 
Social Abbows : Reprinted Aiticlcs 
oo vaxioBi Social SubjccU. Ci. 8va Jj. 

PgOSFBKITY OX PAf-'fiBX/SAf t Phy- 
■ical, Indnattial, and Technical Training. 
{Edited bythe EAELor MCATH). 8va 5/. 
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Mcll>ourne. — Tits Mblbovbne 

P.I FES-!: bdng a Selection from Ik-cu- 
mcats in the poKtenion of Earl Cowp«r, 
K.G. Edited by Lloyd C. SANbeit^. 
B. A. Wilh rrcface by Eakl CowrRs 
I vol Svo. 

Melville. — Novels by G.J. Whytb 

MsivtLLE, Crown Svo. u. each, boards; 

\t, 6J. each, cloih. 
The Gladiators. Holmby Houm. 

Th« loterpreier, Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The (Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 

Mendelssohn. — T^n Letters oi* 

Fffux MsNDKLsSQHX. TnuisUwd by 
Lady Wallace. 3 voU. crown Svo. lot. 

Merivale. — Works by tub Vbrv 

RHY. ChARLBS MERlVALSy D.D. 

Dean of Ely. 
History op the JHomans cndbx 

THE RUFIBB. 8 vols, post Svo. 4S/. 

The Fall of the Roman Rbpub' 
uc : 3 Short Hiuory of the Last Century 
of the Co mmoa wealth, ismo, 7j. 6>/. 

General History of Rome Fsoit 
BC. 753 TOw.i). 476. down Svo. Jt. 6J^ 

The Roman Tbiomy/bates. With 

Map*. Fcp. 8vo, 2t. 6J. 

Meyer. — AfoDSRy Th^or/bs of 

C/iBV/STRV. By Professor IjOTltAit 
Meykr. Translated, hom the Kiftb 
Edition of the German, by P. riilLLiPS 
Bkdson. D.Sc. (Lond-l il.Sc (Vict,| 
F.C.S. ; and W. C^autTON WiUJAU< 
B.Sc (Vict.) F.C.S. «Y0. i8». 

f&iiL— Analysis of thb Pneno- 
its-VA OF tub Human Mint*. Uy 
JAMU* Mill. With Notes, lUostr^ 
live nod CriikaL % rob. Svo. aSt. 

yiS\,^WoR«s BY John Stuart 

Mill. 
Principles of PouTWAL Economy, 

Ubrar]^ Edition, 3 vols, Svo. 3CV. 

Peoplo'f Edition. I vol. crown Svo. $r. 
A System of Loctc, Ratiocinati*-* 

and loductire. Crown Svo, 5J. 
On Liberty. Crown Svo. if. 4^ 
On Repbbsbntatiye Goybrnmest, 

Crown Svo, it, 
Utiutabianssm. 8va 51 
Examination of Sir Wiluasi 

Samiltoi/s PiuLOsorHY. Svo. tit. 
Natubb^ths Utility of RsLtGiOiTy 

AND TUsrsit. Three Eauys. Svo. JJ. 
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Miller. — Works by W. Allbn 
Miller, MM. LL.D. 
The Elements of Chemistry^ 
Theoretical and Pracdcal. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Maclkod, F.CS. 
3 Yols. 8vo. 
Vw. I. CuButcAL Physics, i6s. 

Vol, II. INORCANIC ChEHISTRV, 2^. 

V9I. III. Okgakic Chemistky, 3 1 J. 6d. 
Air Introdvctioh to the Study 
OF ZNORGAific Chsmistrv. With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. y. &/. 

MitcbelL — A Manual of Prac- 
tical Assaying, By John Mitchell, 
F.CS. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. CroOKES, 
F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, us. 6d. 

Mitchell. — Dissolution and Evo- 

LUTIONAND THS SctBffCE OF MSDICINR : 
an Attempt to Co-ordinate the necessary 
Facts of Pathology and to Establish the 
First Principles of Treatment. By C, 
PiTFiELD Mitchell, Svo, i&f. 

Moleswortb. — Marrying and 
Giyi.vo Iff Marriage : a Novel By 
Mis. Molksworth. Fcp. Svo. 2J. hd. 

MozIct.— Tif^ Word. By the Rev. 
T, Mozley, Author of 'Reminiscences 
of Oriet College and the Oxford Move- 
ment.* Crown 8vo, 

Mulhall. — History OF Prices since 
THE Ybar 1850. By Michael G. 
Mulball. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Murchison. — Works by Charles 
Murchison, M.D. LL.D. 6-<r. 

A Treatise on the Continued 
FSFBRS OF Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Caylky, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. Svo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25^. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
OP thb LivsR, Jaundice, andAbdou- 
INAL Dropsy. Revised by T. Lauder 
Brunton, M. D. and Sir JoSErH Fayrer, 
M.D. Svo, with 43 Illustrations, 241. 

Murray. — A Dangerous Catspaw: 
a Story, By David Christi e Murray 
and Henry Murray. Crown Svo. fa. 

Murr^. — Gobi or Shamo: a Story 
of Three Songs. {The Great Daert of 
Gobi or Shatno. — Comwell's Gcc^raphy.) 
By G. G. A. Murray, New Collie, 
Oxford. I vol. ciDwn Svo. 

Murray and Herman. — Wild 

J?areib: aStary, ByCHRisTisMuRRAY 
ud Henry Hekman. Crown Svo. &r. 



Nelson. — Letters andDespatchbs 

opHoratio, Viscount f/SLSON. Selected 
and ananged by John Knox Laugbton, 
M.A. Svo. its. 

Nesbit. — Works by E. Nesbit. 
Lays and Legends. Cr. Svo. 51. 
Leases OF Life: WtTie&. Cr. Svo. SJ. 
Newman. — On tub Diseases of 
thb Kidney Amenable to Surgical 
Treatment. By David Newhak, 
M.D. Svo. i6s. 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 

Newman, 
Apologia pro VitA SuA. Ctowd 

8vo. 6s. 
The Idea of a University defined 

AND illustrated. CroWD Svo. ^S. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 

crown Svo. 6s. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury, Crown Svo. 6t, 

Select Treatises of St. Athan- 
ASius in Controversy with the 
Arians. Freely Translated, a vols, 
crown Svo. 1 51, 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects, Crown Svo. 6x. 

An Essa y on the Development op 
Christian Doctrine, Crown Svo. 61. 

Certain Difficulties felt by 
Angucans in Catholic Tbacbhk 
Considered. Vol. i, crown Svo. 7^.6^; 
Vol. 2, crowD Svo. ^. 6d, 

The Via Media of the Anglicak 
Church, illustrated in Lbctvbes 
&'C. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 vols, crown Svo. t2s. 

EssA YS on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown Svo. 6t, 

An Essa y in Aid of a Grammar 
OF Assent, ys. 6d. 

Present Position of Ca tholics is 
England. Crown Svo, yj. 

Callista : a Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Dream of Gerontius. i6ma 
6J. sewed, is. cloth. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Newnbam. — Works by the Pev. 

H. P. NEiyNHAM. 

The All - Fa ther .- Sennons 
preached in a Village Church. With 
Preface by Edna Lyall. Cr. Svo. 4j. 6d, 

Thy Heart with My Heart: 
Four Letters on the Holy CommunlDD. 
iSmo. yi. sewed ; 6d. cloth limp ; 8^ d. 
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Noble. — Hours WITH A Tmrbe-isch 

Tblbsixfs. By CapUin W. Nobls, 
With a Map of the Moon. Cr. Svo. 4^. &/. 

Northcott. — Lathes and Turh- 
iHGy Simple, MechanicflJ, uid Omamen- 
nl. Bj; w. H. Northcott. With 338 
lUnstntioDs, 8vo. i&r. 

Oliphant — Novels by Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT. 

Madam. Cr. 8va \s. bds. ; i j. 6^. cl. 
Is Tr dst. — Cr. 8vo. i j. bds. ; i s. dd. cl. 
Lady Car : the Sequel of a Life. 
Crown 8vo. fii. 

Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs: a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
keteaich adapted to Moderate Instni- 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver. With several Illustrations. 
CrowD 8vo. ^s. 6J. 

Owen. — A Manual of Anatomy 
for SsmoR Students. ByEDiiuNi* 
Owen, M.B, F,R.C.S. Su^eon to St. 
Mary's Hospital, London, and co-Lec- 
turer on Su^ery, late Lecturer on 
Anatomy in it^ Aledical School. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 

Owen. — The Comparatiye Ana- 
tomy A.VD PHYStOVOGY OF THE 
Vertebrate Animals. By Sir 
Richard 0\VE!f,K.C.B.&c. With 1,47a 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. £1. \y. 6d. 

Paget — Works by Sir James 
Facet, Bart. F.Ji.S. D.C.L. ^c. 
Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh. Svo. 15/. 
Lectures on Surgical PathO' 
logy. Re-edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. 8vo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 211. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur, his Life 
and Latiours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. Crown Svo. ^t, 6J. 

Payen. — Industrial Chemistry ; 
a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schixils ; a Translation 
of Payks's ' Precis dc Chiniie Indus- 
triclle.' Edited by B. H. PAL'L. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 42J. 

Payn. — Noyels ry James Payn. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells. Crown 

8vo. \s. boards; ti. (at. cloth. 
Thicker than Water. Crown 8va 
\i. boards ; 1/, &/. clolh, 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti- 
NOPLE: being the Story of the Foarth 
Ciuiade. By Edwin Pears. Sva t6r. 



Penncll.— Oi'je Sentimental Jour- 
ney THROUGH France akd Italy. 
By Joseph and Elizabeth Robiks 
Fennelu With a Map and 130 Hint. 
tratioDS by Joseph PenncII. Crown Svo. 
€j. cloth or vegetable vellum. 

Perring". — Works by Sir Philip 
Peering, Bart. 
Hard Knots in Shakespeare. 

8vo. ^I. 6d. 
The 'Works and Days' of Mosbs. 

"Pole.— The Theory of the Mo- 
DERN Scientific Game of WHirr. 
^y W, Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. Svo. 2r. U. 

Pollock.— ^ iV/.V£^ jlfcjv'i MORRICE.' 
Stories Collected and Re-collected. By 
Walter Herries Pollock. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

Porter. — The Histor vof the Corps 

OF Royal Engikebrs. By Major- 
General Whitworth Porter, R.E. 
2 vols. Svo. 361. 

Prendergast— A^i^jra, from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendercast. Svo. Js. 

Proctor.— Works by R. A. Proctor. 
Old and New Astronomy. 12 
Parts, is. 6d. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, IS. Complete in i vol. 4to. ^.' 
[/« course ef puhlUaticH. 
The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteon 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown Svo. 5/. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 

Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
L^ht of Recent Scientific Rescarchei. 
With 14 Illustratioits, crown Svo. 5r. 

The Moon; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery-, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates,Charts,Woodcuts,&c, Cr.Svo.y. 

Universe of Stars; Presenting 

Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Ileavena. 
With 22 Charts and 21 Diagrams, Svo 
lOf. &/. 

Larger Star ^ri^j for the Library, 
in 12 CircuLir Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, IJ/, or Maps 
only, 12J. 6d, 

The SrrnEN/'s Atlas. In TwelfC 
Circular Maps on a Unifoirn Projection 
and unc Scale, with Two Index Maps. 
With a letterpress Introduction illastnled 
by several cuts. Svo. 5/. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Obserratuy, in la 
Circular Maps. Crown Svo. y. 

[Ccmtumai gn luxtfagt. 
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Proctor. — WORKSBYR.A.PROCTORt 

Continued. 
Light Scjevcs for Leisore Hours; 

Familial Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

3 vols, crown svo. 5/. each. 
Chascb ard Luck; a Discussion of 

flic Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 

Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 

&c Crown 8vo. is. boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 
Studies of VenuS'Transits ; an 

Investigation of the Circumstances of the 

Tnuuits of Venus in 1874 and 18S2. 

With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8ro. 5/, 
JIow TO Play Whist: with the 

Laws and Etiqubtts of Whist. 

Crown Svo. 3^. f>d. 
Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 

Correct Play. i6mo. ir. 
The L^jetrv of Astronomy. A 

Series of Familiar Essays. Crown Svo. 5^. 
7^s Stars in their Seasons 

An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 

Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. Im- 
perial Svo. Ss. 
Star Primer. Showing the Stairy 

Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 

Crown 4to. 3J. dd. 
The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun- 

ViBWS OP TUB Earth, and 24 Zodiacal 

Maps, &c Demy 4tO. $s. 

Strength and Happiness. Crown 
Sva $s. 

Strength : How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the 
Waist. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. zs. 

PoOGH Ways Made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
Svo. SJ, 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities Around us. Crown Svo. 5^. 

The Expanse of Hea ven. Essays 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. Crown 
Svo. 5^. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory^ Tomb, akd Tbmplb. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. ^s. 

Pleasant Ways IN Science. Crown 
Svo. $1. 

Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomv. Crown Svo. ss. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A, Wilson, T. Foster, E, Clodd, and 
R. A Proctor. Crown Svo, p. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clodd, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, A. CRanvard, 
and R. A. Froctor. Crown Svo. 5^. 



Prothero. — J^e Pioneers and 
PaoGBBss OF English Faxmong. By 
Rowland E. FaoTKSKO. Crown Sn. 

Pryce. — The Ancient Pritish 

Church: an Historical Essay. By Joiui 
PRYCS, M.A. Caoonof fiangoc. prown 
Svo. &. 

Quain's Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited byALLEH 
Thomson, M.D,LL.D.r.R.S.S.L.4E. 
Edward Albskt Sckafkb, F.R.S. ind 
GsOKGE Damckr Thani. With np- 
wards of 1,000 lUustrations ennaved oa 
Wood, of whidi many are Coloured. 
2 vols. Svo, [&, each, 

Quain. — A Dictionary of Msdi- 
ciNB. By Various Writers. Edited by R. 
Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 31/. 6d. cIoA, 
or 40if. half-russia ; to be had also in 
2 vols. 34r. cloth, 

Rawlinson.— y^rs History of 
Ph<bnicia. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A. Canon of Canterbory, &c With 
numerous Illustrations. Svo. 24/. 

Reader. — Works by Emily E, 
Reader. 

Echoes of Thought: a Medley of 
Verse. Fcp. Svo. Jr. cloth, ^t top. 

The Ghost of Brankinshaw and 
other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. Svo. 2j. &d. cloth extra, ^ 
edges. 

Voices from Flower-Land, in 
Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
Laiiguage of Flowers. i6mo. \!.td. limp 
cloth ; 2r. f>d, roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 

Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracblbt. Illostrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown Svo. ar. id. 
gilt edges ; or 31. 6d. vegetable velhni^ 
gilt edges. 
Reeve. — Cookery and House- 
KBBPiNG. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
S Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. y. 

Rendle and Norman. — The Inss 

OF Old SoaTHWARH, and their Associ- 
.itions. By William Rendle, F.R.CS. 
Author of ' Old Southwark and its Pe<q)le,' 
and Philip Norman, F.S.A Wth 
numerous Illustrations. Royal Svo. sSr, 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoofs 

Essays. By the Author of ' Super- 
natural Religion.' I vol, Svo. 6/, • 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Romas 

AND GRBBK ANTIQUrrlBS. With 2,000 
Woodcuts, By A. Rich, B,A. Ct. Svo. 

^s. 6d. 
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i Richardson. — Wokksby BRKjAutif 

lVAKDJirCHAlfDSO.V, Af.D. 

The Hea l tu of N^a tioxs : a Review 

urihe Works — Ecooomical, EducattoiuJ, 
SanitiLry, uA AilmlniMralive— of Edwin 
CRAirvricK, C. B. Wilb a Biocrapliical 
IKserUtion bjr Benjamin Wako Kicm- 
AamoM, M.D.F.R.S. 3 tqIe. Sm. aSt. 

THS COMMOKHRAtTH: a ScricS of 

Btsajn nn Heallb and Felicity for Evcty- 
Dajr Rcadcn. Cii>wn Sro. 6i. 

Ths So!f OF A Star : a Romance of 
ibe Second Centuty' Ciown 8to. 6/. 

RQey. — Atros; or, the Mountain of 
the Monks. Vij Athelstan Rii.xv, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and 39 

Illustratioiu. Svo. 3lx. 

[RilCT. — Ouj - Fashiohed Roses. 
Ver*o Md Sonnda. By J. W. RiLtY. 
Fcp. Svo. SI, 

^'^x%.—WotiKS byT^omas Rivers. 
The Orchard- House. With J5 
Woodcuts. Crown Sro. 5/. 

The MtniATCRE Fruit Garbss; 

01, ibe Cultnie of Fynmidal and Bush 
Fniit Trcei. with InsiractioDi for Root 
Praning. With 32 lUtutmtioas. Fcp. 
8vo. 4/, 

Roberts. — Grsrk tub Lahguacr 

OF Christ and Hts Afostlms. By 

Alexavdkr Roberts, D.D. Svot i&i. 

Robinson. — Tjie NRty AncAniA^ 

ami o;b« Poems. By A. Mart F. 
Roi>I^so^. Crown Sro. 6/. 

R0gCt.~7'//JE.^-*t'/fC3 OF EWGUSH 

Jl'oKDS Axo Pmhasss, Cluiified and 
Artaneed so as to fociliutc the EapreatioD 
nf Ideas and ai&iu in Lileraiy Com. 
potation. !lv rETCR. M. Rocsr. Crown 
Sro. lot. 6J. 

Ronmlds. — T/r£ Fi.V'FisnsR's 

£.tTOItOtX>Gr. By AUXBU ROKALD). 
With lo Cfiloared Plates. Svo. 141. 

Russell.—.^ L/fR OF LORO JOHH 

HVSS&LL iS.tKL /lussMU:, A'C). By 

SrcNCEB Walpole, Author <rf ■ A 

Utory of EngUnd from 1815.* Wtlh 

Pattiaiti. 2 vob. 8va j6r. 

Scbafer. — Ths EssKjntAis op 
HisTOtaor. i>sscnirT/vR m/o nucn. 
CAU Foi th« ntc of Stttdeots. By E. 
_A. SckApek, P.k.S. Wuh 381 Uhu. 
iona. Svo. 6s. or Interleaved with 
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Schelten* — SFscT/tuit AvALvsi 

J.V ITS Affucatios to TitMRSsraii 
SussTA-VCBS, and the Phytica] Cowti^ 
lion of the Ilcarenly Bodies. By 
H. ScHKtoxM. TroMlated by Jani^i 
Cakolinr La&sell. Edited by 
W. De W. Ab.nrv. With 14" 
(including Ancuidin > and ConuiSl 
and 991 Woodoals. 8va 3 1 J. 6d. 

Scott. — I^RA THRR Charts Asfi 
Stoku fV4ityr.vGS. By Robert H 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. W^ith mancro* 
lUimntioDS. Crown Svo, 6t, 

Scthohm,— IVosxs by Frsdsih 

SRESOHIf. 

The Oxford Reformers ~Joa 

C&IRT, EKaSUOS. aM> Th0MA% MOJA 
aHi«oryoflheirFellow-Work. Svo. I 

The English Village Comsh 
Examined in iu Rdailow to the 
■ml Tribal Spicaia, &c 13 
Plotei. Svo. i6t. 

TitEEXA OF THEpROTESTAXrRsyQ 
LVTtON. Villh Map. Fcp. Svo. n. fid 

Sennett. — The Marihe Steam 
£.\GL\S : a Treadse Tot the use of Eaa 
Dceriflg Students and OlSocrt o( til 
Royal Navy. By Kichakd SemnrtI 
Enelneer-in>Cliicf of the Royal Nav 
With Z44 lUoitmtiottS. Svo. t\$. 

Sewell. — Storfrs ahd Tale: 
By Ei.l?ARrT)i M. Sbwell. C.rownS<n 
It, 64^ each, cloth pUin ; ai. 6d. ead 
dotb aim, pit cdeei :— 

Maieaivi PefdnL 

IjmtXonfuuiBaMf 

Ur>ula. 

Gertrude. 

Ivota. 
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I. Svo. 141 
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Amy Herbert. 

The Earl's Daughter. 

The Experience of Life. 

AGUmpwofiheWoild. 

Cleve HalL 

Katharine Ashton. 
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Shakespeare. — Bowounes 

utLv .shakhsfrarm. Genuine C£l}a 
bi t voL mcdiuiB SvD. larEc typv, wi 
36 Woodcuts, i4r. or in 6 volh Iqp. Svi 
»U. 

OuruxES OF THE Zjre of SirAn 
SFRARE. By J. O. ILuxiwcu-Pua 
urn, F.R.S. a vols. Royal 8n 
£\. I/. 

SUAKESFEAElfS 7>PJt jLtFS, B 

{AUKS Waltxe. Will) 400 lUmtnUhn 
sip. 8to. ly. 

Short — Sketch or the HiSTon 

OF TJIS CuvtCH OF EUGLAKD TO TM 

/iEyvcvT/o.v OF 16SS. By T. V. Shou 
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SlinffO and Btqo\xt.— Electrical 

Enginbbring for Electsic Light 
Artisans and Students. By W. 
Slingo, Principal of the Telegraphists' 
School of Science, &c. and A. Brookes, 
Instructor on Electrical Engineering at 
the Telegraphists' School of Science. 

Smith, H. F.— TVi Habtdbook for 
MiDwims. By Henrv Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. With 41 Wood- 
cats, Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Smith, J. li.—THE White Um- 
brella IN Mexico. With numerous 
Illustnlions. By J. HOFKINSON Smits. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6i. 6d. 

Smith, R. Bosworth. — Car- 

thagb and tub Carthaginians. By 
R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plau^ &C. Crown 8vo, iw. 6d. 

Smith, R. H.— Graphics ; or, The 
Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines, 
applied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me- 
chanics, and Engineering, including the 
Kinetics and Dynamics of Machinery, 
&c By Robert H. Smith, 

Part I. Text, with separate Atlas of 
Plates, 8va 15^. 

Smith, T. — A Manual of Opera- 
Tiva Surgery on ths Dead Body, 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi- 
tion, le-edited by W. J. Walsham, 
With 46 Illustrations. 8vo. iv. 

Sou they.— 7>/jf Poetical Works 
OF Robert SoVTHEY, with the Author's 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
8vo. with Portrait, 14^. 

Stanley. — A Familiar History 
OF Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
cuts. CroiATi 8vo. 6f. 

%\j^t\.— Works by J. U. Steel, 

M.Ii.C.V.S. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of 

TUB Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illustralions. Svo. 
los. 6d. 
A Treatise on the Diseases 

OF THE Ox; being a Manual of Bovine 
Patholc^ specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 3 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the 
Sheep: being a Manual of Ovine Pa- 
thology for the use of Veterinary Prac- 
titiooers and Students. Illustrated. 8vo. 



Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. By the Right Hen. 
Sit T. Stephen, LL.D. Crowa Sn. 

Stevenson.— Works by JSobsst 

Loms Stevenson. 
A Child's Garden of Verses, 

Small fcp. 8to. $i. 
The Dynamiter. Fcp^ 8va is. swd. 

It. 6d. doth. 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll awd 

Mr. Hyde. Fq>, Svo, if, sewed; Vs. U. 

dnth. 

Stevenson and Osboume.— t:?^ 

Wrong Box. By Robert Lotlis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osboukke. 
Crown 8vo. $s. 

Stock. — Deductive Logic. By 
St. George Stock. Fcp. S^-o. y. U. 

Stockton. — The Great War 

Syndicate. By Frank R. Stocktoii, 
Author of * Rudder Grange.' Fcp. Svo. 
IS. sewed. 

* Stonehenge.* — The Doc in 

Health and Disease. By 'Stoxx- 
Henge.' With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. Is. &£ 

Stoney. — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girobrs and Similar 
Structures. With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materials. By Bindon B. Stonev, 
LL.D. F.R.S. M.LC.E. With 5 Plates 
and 143 Illustrations. Royal Svo. 3&. 

Sully. — Works by James Sully. 

Outlines of Psychology, with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 8vo. I2S. 6J. 

The Teacher's Handbook of 
Psychology, on the Basis of ' Outlines 
of Psychology.' Crown Svo. 6s. 6J. ' 

Sumner. — The Besom Maker^ and 
other Country Folk SoxGS. Collected 
and Illustrated by HevwooD Suhnek. 
With Music. 4to. zr. ftd. boards. 
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